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is the subject of our present study, the favourite themes of several different sects 
illustrated side by side in the same work. It may be noted also that Dhyana or 
meditation was practised by all the Buddhists of the time and not least by those 
believing in a paradise, for example, the worshippers of Amitabha Buddha. Images, 
whether paintings, sculptures, or yantra, i.e., geometric designs with esoteric meaning, 
were used as aids to Dhyana, and concentration on ideal forms was undertaken with 
the purpose of securing a foretaste of paradise, a spiritual vision of, or union with, the 
object of meditation. The images in the Palace Museum painting were no doubt, 
like those from Tun-huang, connected with Dhyana and with scriptures giving instruc- 
tions for Dhyana. 1 Indeed, . the real function of images in general is to support 
certain specified states of consciousness. 

Though the Ch an sect has elements deriving from practices and beliefs current 
in China before Bodhidharma's coming, 2 and though many of its greatest exponents 
lived during the T'ang dynasty, the rising of the sect to a position of widespread 
influence and the formulation of its body of tradition, may, I believe, be placed with- 
out hesitation in Sung times. In the T'ang dynasty, the minds of the people were 
wide open to new and foreign ideas — it was then a popular attitude to 
take — and there was great enthusiasm for all the varied forms of Buddhism which 
were pouring into the country from the west. They were all eagerly received and 
studied side by side, as has been said ; and the demarcations between the different 
sects were so vague as to be almost non-existent. 

Evidence of the prevalence of Tantric Buddhism in the T'ang dynasty long 
lay hid in the Chinese Buddhist Tripitaka, and even though Nanjio's catalogue came 
out in 1883, few except the Japanese, who were already aware of their presencey^* 
took the trouble to count the number of Tantric works listed therein. 3 Waley, 
in the Introduction to his catalogue of the paintings in the Stein Collection, published 
in 1931, was probably the first westerner to gauge the wide extent of Tantric 
Buddhism in T'ang China, and the article by the present writer in the Ostasiatische 
Zeitschrift entitled "A study in Buddhist iconography", followed close on its heels. 

1. Waley, op. cit., Introduction, pp. xii and xiii. 

2. see Hu Shih, The development of Zen Buddhism in China, in the Chinese Social and Political Science 
Review, 1931, pages 475—505, where evidence is given for Bodhidharma's presence in China before the previously 
accepted date, A.D. 520. Hu Shih also shows the growth of legend about the figure of Bodhidharma ; and it is 
probable that many of the stories told of the Ch'an masters of T'ang and earlier times have also an element of myth. 

See also the same author's P'u^tWmo k'ao (A study of Bodhidharma) in Hu Shih wen ts'un san chi, Vol. II, pp. 

449 — 465 (in Chinese). 

3. see the long list of works translated by Amoghavajra, pp. 446 8 f also nos. 529 541, etc,, etc. 

2 


\ 
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It was, of course, the discovery and subsequent study of the Tun-huang paintings 
which led to the realization } and now other evidence is accumulating to corroborate 
the record of the translations. 

As early as the eastern Han dynasty, a Mantra 1 for use in protecting one's 
house, the Fo shuo an chai (or tse) shen chou ching/ had been translated into 
Chinese. And by the T ang dynasty, innumerable Tantric works were available to 
Chinese Buddhists; translated by Vajrabodhi, Amoghavajra, and other Indian and 
Chinese monks, whose very names indicate their Tantric affiliations, their connection 
with the Vajrayana. Amoghavajra, who belonged to the Tantric school of the 
Yogacara, received the patronage of three successive emperors, by one of whom 
(Su Tsung, reigned A. D. 756-63) he was ordered not to leave China (on account 
of his value to the country). At his death, in A. D. 744, the rank of a minister of 
state was conferred on him and a posthumous title meaning "great-eloquence- 
correct-wide- wisdom." 

All the Tantric sects were known in China as Mi tsung, or esoteric sects } 
and among them, the most important was that which regarded Vairocana as the 
Adi-Buddha, or the primordial source of all being. This sect, like the Pure Land 
sect, which worshipped Amitabha, had, besides numerous other subsidiary works, a 
trinity of scriptures as its main doctrinal basis, the Vairocana sutra (Nanjio, No. 530), 
translated by Subhakara in 724, the Susiddhikara, also translated by Subhakara in 
726 (Nanjio, No. 533) and the VajraSekara (Nanjio, No. 1020), translated by 
Amoghavajra about 753- 

Waley states that this sect, though flourishing in China proper at the time the 
Tun-huang paintings were made, exists in the Tun-huang finds in a very rudimentary 
stage only. This statement holds for the works in the Stein Collection, but among 
the paintings brought by Pelliot from Tun-huang and now in the Musee Guimet, is 
one dating from the tenth century which shows the five Dhyani Buddhas with their 
characteristic Vahana, Vairocana in the centre. It is illustrated in Asiatic mythology, 
facing page 244. Hackin does not tell us the colours of all the Buddhas in the paint- 
ing, but he says that Vairocana is golden -coloured (op. cit., page 243). It is in- 
teresting to note that, in spite of Sanskrit Sadhanamala and iconographical instructions 
in Chinese and Japanese/ which agree in assigning the colour white to Vairocana, 


! . see Chapin, op. dt., pp, 34 — 5 . 

2. Nanjio, op. cit.. No. 478. 

3. op. cit., Introduction, pp. xiv — xvii. 

4. See Bhattacharyya; Indian Buddhist iconography, page 4 ; Mikkyo daijiten, Vol. H, p. 1523. 
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this divinity is painted with flesh of a golden hue in the Palace Museum painting 
as well as in the Musee Guimet picture. He occurs twice in our long roll j and in 
one case, at least, he is iconographically correct, both as to colour and as to Mudra. 
So far as I know, the Vajradhatu and GarbhakoSadhatu mandalas are not included 
in the Tun-huang finds, if we exclude a coarse drawing which may possibly be a 
rudimentary form of the latter, now in the Stein collection of the British Museum. 
Besides the two labelled images of Vairocana, each surrounded by an assemblage 
of divinities, the long roll presents us with an image of Dharmaparamita, the 
"mother" of the "lotus section" in both the Vajradhatu and the GarbhakoSadhatu ' 
mandalas ( see infra). 

Another image in our painting of interest in this connection, is that of the 
Pancaguhya or "five esoteric ones"? the only Chinese example of which I know, 
it corresponds closely with several Japanese specimens of the Fujiwara and Kamakura 
periods made for use by the Shingon sect, whose Adi-Buddha is Vairocana. The 
Shingon sect calls the central figure of the group Vajrasattva, a divinity worshipped 
by some of the esoteric sects as Adi-Buddha, 1 while an inscription on the Palace 
Museum painting labels the central figure of the entirely analogous group there 
represented Samantabhadra, who is likewise sometimes regarded as Adi-Buddha. 2 
Although the Shingon sect considers the other four as embodying four of the 
passions, made one with the Bodhicitta within the all -encircling wisdom (see infra) 

I shall keep in mind the possibility of a relationship between this group 
and that of the five Dhyani Buddhas. It may be noted that the "five esoteric 
ones" have some correspondence with the Risshue, the seventh assembly ^ 
in the Vajradhatu, whose central divinity is Vajrasattva. He is surrounded by^ 
the same four divinities embodying the passions, together with their Saktis, 
making a group of nine. 3 In the more exhaustive study which I hope to 
make, 1 shall translate three accounts of this group given in Japanese, one in 
Mochizuki's Bukkyo Daijiten, one in Matsunaga's Mikkyo Daijiten and one in 
the Risshukyo no kenkyu, by Togano Joun, and shall attempt to fathom its 
meaning. 

Tantric divinities too numerous to detail here are included among the paintings 
in situ at Tun-huang, as well as among those brought from the same site and now 


1 . see Bhattacharyya, Indian Buddhist iconography, pages 2 and 6* 

2. Getty, The gods of Northern Buddhism, page 46. 

3. Bukkyo daijiten, Vol, II, page 1316 ; Mikkyo daijiten, Vol, I, page 668, 
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in the British Museum and the Musee Guimet. 1 For example, several Manilas of 
the thousand-armed AvaJokiteSvara, a number of representations each of Cintamani- 
cakra and AmoghapaSa AvalokiteSvara, VaiSravana, Sn Mahadevi, Vajrayaksa, 
KundaR, Vinayaka (GaneSa), and various forms of Siva, Visnu and other Tantric 
divinities occur in these paintings. While Tun-huang was far from Ch'ang-an, the 
capital and centre of culture, nevertheless, it reflected currents passing into China along 
one of the main arteries of trade and ideas. At the time when the paintings were 
made, to be sure, the trade route was deflected, so that one of the principal 
Buddhist movements in China, the worship of Vairocana Buddha, is seen at 
Tun-huang in a far less advanced stage than it had reached in China proper 
at the same time. 2 Thus, the pre-T ang sculpture and painting at Tun- 
huang is at practically the same stage as in China further east, while in the 
9th and 10th centuries, Tun-huang represents a backwash of Chinese Buddhist 
culture. 

Besides the Tun-huang paintings, there are several examples of T'ang paintings 
and sculptures of Tantric divinities 3 in Japan, and there are the two Mandalas of 
the Diamond cycle and Womb cycle said to have been brought from China by 
Kobo Daishi, which, if they are not Chinese, are undoubtedly closely based on a 
Chinese model. There was recently exhibited in the Mills College (California) art 
gallery, a T'ang bronze image of GaneSa, the Hindu elephant- headed lord of 
obstacles, belonging to the de Frey collection in Paris. GaneSa was, together with 
other Hindu divinites, admitted into the Tantric Buddhist pantheon, where he occurs 
not only as an obstructive demon trampled on by Buddhist gods, but also as a Deva 
worthy of worship. He is to be found in the Tun-huang paintings, notably in the 
Mandalas of the thousand-armed AvalokiteSvara, where he is attendant on KundaR 
Vidyaraja. 

Although the Tantric form of Buddhism in its various aspects was submerged 
in Sung times by the rising tide of popularity of the Ch an sect, nevertheless, not 
only did it produce great art in the fields of sculpture and painting, most of which, 
it is true, has been destroyed in the upheavals that have one after another shaken 

1. Those in situ have been published without text by Pelliot, Les grottes de Touen-houang ; those in the British 
Museum have been identified and catalogued by Waley in the book already mentioned. Those in the Mus^e Guimet 
have been described by J. Hackin in his Guide-catalogue du Mus^e Guimet, Les collections bouddhiques. 

2. Waley, op. cit. f Introduction, pp. xiv-xvii. 

3. e. g„ the large, fine wooden sculpture of Vairocana at Toshodaiji, which was recently unearthed from its 
covering of Kamakura lacquer, and a fine Mantjala of the thousand -armed Avalokiteivara which is, I believe, in a private- 
collection. 


* 
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China, but it passed on its peculiar culture to Japan and even in China, it has 
left indelible marks on popular thought For example, the Uliambana or Adsoufs 
Festival (yii-lan Hui) of the yogacara school which Amoghavajra introduced is still 
celebrated at the present day.* Again, Tantric practices have even fdutid their way 
into Taoism. While I was in Shanghai in 1925, I witnessed on' three different 
occasions portions of the Taoist services held continuously for seVen days and 
seven nights at a Taoist temple on Peking Road for the cessation of die Kiangsu and 
Chekiang provincial waT, which was then in action. At one of die night services, 
the Taoist priest, wearing a five-lobed hat analogous to the Wu chih pao kuan* 
of the Tantric Buddhists, offered uncooked rice and water to the hungry ghosts. 
Other examples could be furnished. Western scholars have only recently begun to 
realize the importance of this phase of Buddhism in China, though its undoubted 
popularity in Japan in the Nara and Fujiwara periods 4 is a clear indicator of what 
is to be expected in the land which was Nippon's model. A correlated study of 
Tantric Buddhism in India, China and Japan would throw much light upon the state 
of mind of the Chinese of the T'ang period and explain many points which are today 
either incomprehensible or misunderstood in the art, philosophy and literature of one 
of the greatest of China's golden ages — a period during which she outshone all rivals. 

A fact which enhances the value of the documents we have for this study is the 
change which swept away or transformed beyond recognition a large number of the 
earlier Tantric divinities, 5 replacing those which disappeared by gods adopted from 
Taoism and other indigenous cults, both general and local, and by many hybrid 
forms. After the Ming dynasty, the Buddhist pantheon presents an array of faces 
unfamiliar to us who are accustomed to those we meet in the Tun-huang paintings. 
The strange physiognomies of many of these hybrid gods are described and illustrated 

J. The many fine paintings of Tantric divinities still extant in Japan point unmistakably to a.high development 
of this art in China. 

2. I saw this festival held on the 1 5th day of the 7th month in Pei-hai Park in Peiping in 1931 ; repasts were 
set out for the souls of the dead and lighted lanterns set in real lotus flowers were floated on the lake (originally intended 
to guide the souls of the dead back to the world of shades after their brief sojourn'- from the 7th to the 15th of the same 
month — among the living). 

3. This is the crown worn by many Tantric divinities, in which are images of the Five Dhyini Buddhas, repre- 
senting the Five Wisdoms, worn also by Tantric priests officiating at services for the dead. The hat worn by the Taoist 
priest had also five figures painted on it ; whether they were given Taoist names, retained their Buddhist ones or were 
simply nameless, I did not find out. 

4. and even up to to-day in the Shingon and Tendai sects, especially the former. 

5. For instance, the six-armed form of CmtAmani-cakra Avalokitesvara, who was so popular in T'ang times. 

I traced a modern painting of this divinity to the atelier of the Yung Ho Kung in Peiping, where the lama artist confessed 
to having made the image after the illustrations and text of the Bukkyo Daijiten, a Japanese Buddhist dictionary recently 
compiled by Oda Tokuno. 

3 
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in the pages of Dore, Recherches sur les superstitions en Chine. To cite a specific 
example, the twenty-eight attendants of the Thousand-armed AvalokiteSvara, re- 
presented in wood sculpture of the Ming dynasty at the Ta Tung Ssu, outside the 
Shun-chih Men (gate) of Peiping, correspond in not a single instance with the twenty- 
eight attendants of the same divinity represented in the T ang Mandalas in the British 
Museum and the Musee Guimet Thus, the great number of existing paintings and 
sculptures of Buddhist divinities made in the Ming and Ch'ing dynasties are of but 
little help in elucidating the mysteries of T ang and Sung iconography. We must 
turn to the Tun-huang paintings and a few other genuine documents from times 
earlier than Ming, eked out by a judicious study of corresponding Japanese represen- 
tations of the same divinities. 

Before proceeding to describe the long roll of Buddhist images which is the 
subject of this paper, I wish to list the existing original documents for the study of 
Chinese Buddhist iconography of T'ang and Sung times, even though I have had to 
refer to most of them already in dealing with the importance of this study. Of 
original Chinese paintings dating from these two periods and the short era of strife 
between them, we have, aside from a few isolated specimens, such as the so-called 
Hokke mandara in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 1 and several pictured and 
sculptured images preserved in different temples in Japan, only the paintings discovered 
by Sir Aurel Stein in 1906-8 in the Ch ien-fo T ung, or “Thousand- Buddha caves" 
at Tun-huang, in Kansu province, China. From a walled-up chapel there, the 
romantic tale of which is related in the pages of Serindia, came many rolls of paintings 
and manuscripts, a large proportion of which are in the British Museum. Others 
are at Delhi while still others were brought to the Mus&e Guimet by Professor Paul 
Pelliot, who visited the site after Sir Aurel Stein. The remains were sent for by the 
Chinese government, but there were many '“losses" on the way from Tun-huang to 
Peiping, and every now and then one of these specimens turns up in the market* 
One such painting is now — or was in 1932 — in a private collection in Peiping. 
Many of the Tun-huang manuscripts have found their way to Japan in various ways* 
Two or three paintings are in America, in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts and the 
F ogg Museum at Cambridge } but these are comparatively unimportant, from the 
standpoint of iconography as well as art.* 


1. A painting made for use by the T'ien-t'ai sect, and illustrating the Saddharma puntjarika sGlra, the principals 
scnpture of this sect. T'ien-t'ai belief, though popular in China during the Tang dynasty, seems to lack representation 
among the Tun-huang paintings. 

2. One rather crude painting in the Boston Museum deals with Avalokiteivara as saviour from peril, but better 
illustrations of this subject are available. 


« 
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The Fogg Museum has several frescoes, brought from Tun-huang by Mr. Warner, 
which are of higher quality. 1 2 3 There remain in situ many wall-paintings, published 
by Pelliot in Les grottes de Touen-houang, consisting of six volumes without text.' 
Since Chinese soldiers have lived in these caves and a Russian prisoner was confined 
for some time in one of them, it is by no means certain that more than a small pro- 
portion remain in a condition admitting serious study. 

Successive German expeditions under Griinwedel and von Le Coq studied 
the many paintings on the walls of the caves in Chotscho, Kutscha, Turfan and 
other places in Central Asia j and von Le Coq brought back frescoes of considerable 
size* which are now on permanent exhibition at the Museum fur Voelkerkunde, 
Berlin. Most of these paintings are of but mediocre quality and not all of them 
dre important iconographically. They include, however, several paintings of very 
good quality, for example. Hand (Chotscho, Tafel 40), 4 a number portraying 
unusual subjects, such as the dramatic scene of the announcement of the death of the 
Buddha to AjataSatru, (Alt-Kutscha, Doppeltafel XLII-XLIII) and more than one 
striking parallel with the Tun-huang paintings and with our long roll. The base of a 
colossal Manila of the Thousand-armed AvalokiteSvara, for example, illustrated 
on Plate 32 of Chotscho, shows the two dragon kings, Nanda and Upananda, 
supporting the lotus stalk and $n Mahadev! and Vasu Rsi as attendants, with 
Kuntjali Vidyaraja and Vajra Yaksa to right and left, in practically the same relative 
positions they hold in the Mandala of the Thousand -armed AvalokiteSvara in the 
Stein Collection, described on pages 54-9 of Waley's catalogue (No. XXV). We 
have already pointed out one among several examples of Hand. An extremely 
interesting image of the six-armed form of Cintamani-cakra AvalokiteSvara was 
found by Griinwedel in Cave 27 Bazaklik 5 unfortunately, he illustrates it (Altbud- 
dhistische Kultstatten in Chinesisch-Turkistan, Fig. 590) by a drawing instead of a 
photograph. He calls it Padmapani, a designation which though it can not be said 
to be wrong, we may abandon for the less-inclusive name Cintamani-cakra. This 
image may be compared with the examples cited and illustrated in my article A study 
in Buddhist iconography, and certain correspondences and differences noted. I can 


1. Siren, History of early Chinese painting, p. 49 and plates 28 and 29. 

2. Pelliot has no intention of publishing iconographical studies on these paintings and has signified his willing- 
ness to have me take up the work (Boston, 1928, by word of mouth). 

3. The frescoes were cut out of the wall in pieces two feet or so square and put together again in the walls of 4 
the Museum. The lines of juncture are easily seen. The whole proceeding was, of course, a stupendous piece 
of work. 

4. This picture is not a fresco, but a painting on doth. 
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not here go into detail and will add only that Sri Mahadevi and Vasa R$i are in thb 
picture and that there are four attendant divinities within haloes on lotuses joined 
to the main stalk which no doubt correspond to the four divinities attendant 
•on Cintamani-cakra in the long roll under discussion (see infra). These 
discoveries have been published by Grunwedel in Alt-Kutscha and Altbuddhistischb 
Kultstatten in Chinesisch-Turkistan, and by von Le Coq in Chotscho and Dife 
Buddhistische Spatantike in Mittelasien. This last work in seven volumes was 
finished after von Le Coq's death by Ernst Waldschmidt. 

A Japanese expedition financed by Count Otani also acquired a large number 
of manuscripts, and paintings, some of which are in the museum at Port Arthur 
(Ryojun) while others are in Kyoto. The pictures have been published in a large 
illustrated work of several volumes which I have seen but which is at present not 
available. 

The Palace Museum roll, painted between the years 1173 and 1176, containing 
representations of hundreds of different divinities and assemblages of divinities, among 
them many that are Tantric, including images of Vairocana Buddha, who occurs so 
rarely in the Tun-huang paintings, furnishes valuable material for this important study 
of Chinese Buddhist iconography of T ang and Sung times. Several representations 
of Sakyamuni Buddha (PI. Ill, Sakyamuni preaching to a great assemblage of Bodlri- 
sattvas, Arhats, Devas, et al.) occur including one in the centre of a thousand-petalled 
lotus, as well as portraits of the Sixteen Arhats, 1 an interesting group of the three 
assemblages of Maitreya Buddha, BhaiSajyaguru Buddha with his attendants, together 
with the text and illustrations of his twelve vows, and numerous other Buddhas, Bodhi- 
sattvas, — including twenty different forms of AvalokiteSvara, (PI. IV, AvalokiteSvara 
of the Samantamukha section of the Saddharma pundanka sutra, who saves from 
peril those who call upon his name), — and Devas and guardians, among whom 
are several Ugra or fierce forms, a type of which a few examples occur 
at Tun-huang. Of special interest is a group which is probably the earliest known 
representation of the so-called patriarchs of the Ch an sect* One of the finest 

1, An early group..., the later group includes eighteen. It is not certain when the group of eighteen was 

first represented, possibly but improbably, as early as T'ang ; while the group of sixteen continued to be represented 
through the Sung up to the Ming period. See Visser, The Arhats in China and Japan, pages 100-139. 

2, In this case, there are sixteen. Kaiyapa (PL I, Fig. 2) and Ananda are given as the first two, after whom 
follow the usual six from Bodhidharrna (PI. 1. fig. I) to Hui-neng, who are so often mentioned in Ch'an and Zen 
literature. From the Ching te chuan teng Iu (a biography of Ch'an monks compiled by the monk Tao Yilan of the Sung 
dynasty, and published — no doubt as a reprint — by the Sntra-publishing bureau of the T'ien-ning Temple in Chang-chou 
in 1919), 1 have found accounts of these eight and of the next two in the list, Shen-hui and Hui-chung, the latter of whom 
flourished circa A.D. 756-779. Beyond this point, I have so far been unable to go. Some of the names on the list are in 


* 
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compositions in the roll (PI. II) is the scene of the visit of MafijuSii to the ideal 
Buddhist layman Vimalakirti, from the Vimalakuti NirdeSa sutra, (Nanjio, No. 147 ), a 
favorite work of Chan followers. \/e find the same scene engraved on a 
fine stone stela now in the Metropolitan Museum, New york City, and painted 
on the walls of the Tun-huang caves, as well as on separate works from the same 
site. 

Besides these Chinese paintings, there remain for comparative study an enormous 
number of Japanese paintings of the Nara, Heian and Fujiwara periods, those of the 
latter epoch being by far the most numerous of the three. These Japanese representa- 
tions throw considerable light on the Chinese models from which they derive. In 
this brief essay, however, I shall deal only with the images of Buddhist divinities in 
the Palace Museum painting, with cursory references here and there to similar repre- 
sentations in other works. 

A background exists for the study of Chinese Buddhist iconography in the work done by scholars in the Indian 
field. Rao's colossal work on the. Elements of Hindu iconography is of great value, as are also the many volumes on 
Hindu Tantric doctrines from the pen of Sir John WooJroffe (Arthur Avalon). 1 Dr. Benoytosh Bhattacharyya has 
contributed two exceedingly valuable books, Indian Buddhist iconography and An introduction to Buddhist esoterism, 
besides editing the Guhyas&maja Tantra and other Sanskrit texts. Foucher's two essays on Indian Buddhist iconography, 
BumouP s Introduction a l'histoire du bouddhisme indien, and Poussin's Bouddhisme, opinions sur I'histoire de la 
dogmatique, together with a number of essays and articles by Foucher, Waddell, T ucd, and others have contributed to- 
ward our knowledge and understanding of the subject. Obermiller's translations of the Uttaratantra and of Button's 
history of Buddhism are extremely valuable in this study; 

part illegible. When 1 have the opportunity to do‘ further work on this painting, with the original work or a complete 
set of photographs before me and numerous books of reference in Japanese as well as in Chinese and the European 
languages, I shall make an effort to identify these monks, A date before' the beginning of the 12th century for the 
last on the list would corroborate my belief that the Palace Museum painting is the original of 1173-6, whereas a later 
date would prove me wrong. I have recorded in my notes made in Peiping in view of the painting, that four of these 
monks seem to have been painted by a less skilled hand and it may be also that some of the names were incorrectly copied 
by the man who filled the gap. See the account given infra, of the cutting up of the roll. 1 may add that, 
although I have not yet been able to identify these names with known Tang dynasty monks, neither have I found them 
in the lists of later Ch'an monks (of the Five Dynasties and Sung) which I have examined. It is possible that they were 
monks of Yunnan. 

1. Not only did Tantric Hinduism develop side by side with Tantric Buddhism, with interchanges of divinities as 
well as of ideas, but also the absorption of whole Buddhist communities into the Hindu fold, as Buddhism died out in 
India, necessarily tinged certain local forms of Hinduism with Buddhist colorus. In this connection, see Vasu, The 
modern Buddhism and its followers in Orissa. The name of this book is misleading, as it deals with Tantric Buddhist 
principles (mainly, the belief in Mah&fonya, or the Great Void) and divinities incorporated in the doctrines and pantheon 
of those classed as Vai?navas, that is, worshippers of Vi?nu. Their theory of the Five Vi$nus corresponds closely to that 
of the Five Dhyani Buddhas and, as they constitute remnants of Buddhist communities absorbed into Hinduism, was no 
doubt adopted and adapted from Buddhism. See especially pages 82-100. 

For a list of books on Tantric Hinduism by Sir John Woodroffe, see my article entitled A study in Buddhist 
iconography, bibliography. Since the basic tenets of Hindu and Buddhist Tantrika are essentially the same, these works are 
powerful aids to an understanding of Tantric Buddhism. So far as I know, no such general and authoritative books 
relating to the latter exist, though a beginning has been nude by Bhattacharyya, Tucci and others. 
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In Chinese Buddhist iconography, on the other hand, little has been done. Petrucci's notes in the Appendix 
to Serindia are worse than useless and Miss Getty's book. The gods of Northern Buddhism, is far from exhaustive and 
contains serious errors. Hackin's Guide-catalogue du Musde Guimet, les collections bouddhiques, is valuable, as axe also 
the sections on the Mythology of Lamaism and the Buddhist mythology of Central Asia by the same author included in 
'‘Asiatic mythology/' The Maison Franco-japonaise started out ambitiously with the Hobogirin, an encyclopaedic diction- 
ary of Buddhism from Chinese and Japanese sources, but, although the project was started in 1929, only two volumes 
have been issued, covering items from A to Bussoseki. A long interval has elapsed since the issuance of the second 
volume and I do not know whether or not further volumes are in process of compilation. The Etudes d* 
Onentalisme/' published by the Musde Guimet in memory of Raymonde Linossier, also contain some good material. 
Much information of value may be found in Waley's catalogue of the paintings from Tun-huang in the British Museum 
and in the Museum of Central Asian Antiquities, Delhi. On particular phases of iconography, the works are all too few, 
though a beginning has been made. Visser's book. The Arhats in China and Japan, is useful, albeit disappointing in 
some respects. 1 2 3 I understand that the same author has published a study of Akaiagarbha in a Dutch periodical, but I 
have not seen it. No^t Pori's account of HSxiti is excellent ;* and we are indebted to the same scholar for a review of 
Mats u moto's Miroku Jddo Ron, which throws light on the literature connected with the Maitreya cult.* R. H. van 
Culicks 'Hayagriva, The Mantrayanic aspect of the horse-cult in China and Japan', is excellent* Of especial interest 
are the texts and translations of Hayagriva's Mantra and instructions for his worship. There are also two articles by the 
present writer, one entitled A study in Buddhist iconography, the Addenda to which appeared in O. Z. 1935 p. 195 and the 
other called The Ch'an Master Pu-tai. The first is devoted to the six-armed form of CintAmanUcakra Avalokiteivara ; and 
the second contains a translation of a short biography of Monk Pu-tai, together with an iconographica! note explaining 
the connection of this 'monk with images of Mi-lo Fo (the Chinese Maitreya). I think that I have mentioned, if not all, 
at least most of the work which has been done in the west in the field of Chinese Buddhist iconography of T'ang and 
Sung times. 

In this field/ the Japanese have far outstripped any other nation, and much material of inestimable value remains 
shut to western scholars in publications in the Japanese language. The work of Takakusu Shunjiro and Ono Gemmyo, 
who together are editing the Taisho shrnshO daizo kyo zDzo, is important. This iconographical supplement of the 
Tripitaka publishes for the first time many long rolls with paintings of Buddhist divinities, together with explanations of 
rites, such as the Homa, a fire ceremony used by the Shingon and Hosso sects, for example. Togano Joun is resporv 
sible for two helpful and interesting works, the Mandara no kenkyu (a study of Mandalas) and the Risshukyo no kenkyQ 
(a study of the Prajfiap&ramitA sutra). Mochizuki's new five-volume dictionary, the Bukkyo Daijiten, is indispensable, 
especially since Oda Tokuno's one-volume Bukkyo-daijiten is, I believe, out of print. The three-volume Mikkyo daijiten 
by Marsunaga Shodo, a dictionary of esoteric Buddhism, is very helpful for the study of Tantric divinities. Besides these 
few that I have mentioned, there are a great many other books and articles of high value written by Japanese authors 
on Chinese and Japanese Buddhist iconography, a number of which are given in character and transliteration in the 
bibliographies appended to my article A study in Buddhist iconography and to its Addenda. 

The important work of studying separate divinities, it will be seen, has only 
just begun. We have the general work of Waley and Hackin / and a few articles on 
particular divinities like those by Peri, Visser, van Gulick and the present writer } but 
the soil has only just been scratched. Good translations of the work of Japanese 
scholars are needed, together with studies of all the important divinities and forms of 
divinities, illustrated from the original paintings and sculptures which remain to us 


1. For example, Chinese characters are given for some, but not for all, of the proper names mentioned in the 
text, there is no ind6x, etc. 

2. HAriti, La m&e-de-ddmons, in the BEFEO, Vol. XVII, Hanoi, 1917. 

3. Op. cit., VoL XI. 


« 
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from Tang and Sung times, or from those which were made in Japan on Chinese 
models. The long rolls, including the Palace Museum painting and those, whether 
Chinese or Japanese, which are in temple collections in Japan, are to be studied and 
compared and texts dealing with the divinities represented are to be translated. 
Further, these studies should be made in correlation with the work done in the Indian 
field. 


Part. I. A general description of the painting and a discussion of its date 

After thus outlining the background and placing the painting therein, I will 
proceed to give a general description of the long roll which is the subject of the 
present thesis, or preliminary study. It is fif ty-one feet long excluding the inscriptions 
at the end. The images are painted, as the Emperor Ch ien Lung tells us, 1 on 
paper made from the mulberry, which is of excellent quality and old t * though fine 
in texture, it is durable. The work is well executed in colours and gold, red predo- 
minating. Several shades of mauve, wine-colour and maroon, together with yellow, 
orange, green and blue are. also used. The blue has faded much. The drawing, 
though for the most part iconographically correct according to the canons of the 
time, is free in its use of flowing line and the colours sing together in harmony. A few 
parts are in monochrome and were probably left unfinished. One section several 
feet in length is by an inferior hand and some parts have been retouched, notably 
the Brahma and Indra groups and also, slightly, the face of Cintamani-cakra. The 
painting is attributed in an inscription written by the monk Miao-kuang in A. D. 1180 
to Chang Sheng-wfcn, about whom nothing further is known. 

The scroll has been considerably mutilated. Each figure, or group of figures, 
was cut away from its fellows, even the great assemblies being cut up into from 
three to six sections, and the whole made into an album, as Ch'ien Lung tells us in 
his inscription, and then remounted as a roll Many figures are entirely missing, as, 
for example, two of the Eight Great Dragon Kings and two ( the Red Bird and 
the Black Warrior) of the Ssu shen, or gods of the four directions. The Green 
Dragon of the white Tiger, 3 the other two of the four, have been placed with the 
remaining six dragon kings to make up the number eight Many parts are misplaced. 


1. See the translation of his inscription on the painting, page 21. 

2. The Emperor Ch'ien Lung reigned from A.D. 1737 to 1796 ; he wrote this inscription in 1763. 

3. The white Tiger as depicted here strongly resembles a dragon. The same thing is true of the representations 
of him in the 6th century tomb paintings near Heijo in Korea, on the pedestal of the bronze image of the Buddha 
Bhaiiajyaguru (Yakushi) in Yakushiji, Nara Ken, Japan, and elsewhere. 
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as, for example, the Temptation of the Buddha by Mara and his hosts, 1 which is at 
the beginning of the roll after the two Vajrapani. Perhaps this group is die only 
one left of the well-known series of eight scenes from Sakyamunis life. Though 
there are thus lines of junction between the various parts of the painting and though 
other parts are missing and still others misplaced, nevertheless, the painting itself is 
well preserved, being but slightly worn and faded. Its value as an iconographic 
document, in spite of its mutilation, is extremely high. 

An inscription on the painting itself accompanying the imperial procession 
which precedes the divinities of the pantheon reads : Li Chin Huang Ti P iao Hsin 
hua, 2 or "TI he Emperor Li Chen (had this picture) painted." Huang- ti is, of 
course, the Chinese term for emperor — though the proud sons of Han never 
used the term for these petty kinglets of the barbarous south* — and P'iao-hsin 
was the native term for emperor, as we are told by the Nan Chao yeh shih. 4 
Li Chen wears on his clothes the sacred symbols described in the Book 
of Rites and the Book of History, 5 * * 8 which were used to adorn the robes of the Son 


1. Although this scene appears isolated here, it may be that all the eight scenes, of which this is the only one 
remaining, were placed here at the head* 

2 . Owing to typographical reasons the Chinese characters do not appear in the text. They are given in the 
appendix, in the table of names and terms. 

3. In the case of earlier kingdoms in the same part of the country, for example, that of Nan Chao (A.D. 728* 

898), which was far more powerful than the Hou Li kingdom, the Chinese emperor conferred on the king a title, 
now that of Ycinnan Wang, “Prince of Yunnan/' again that of Nan Chao Wang, “FVince of Nan Chao.” But at the 
time of the Ta Li (937-1094) and Hou Li (1096-1253) kingdoms, the rulers were calling themselves emperors without 
the sanction of their powerful neighbour in the north, who had her hands full with enemies to her north and west. 
This information is culled from the Nan Chao yeh shih, for an account of which, see the following note. 

4. The Nan Chao yeh shih, or “History and legends relating to Nan Chao," was written in 1550 by Yang 

Shen, of Hsirv-tu, Ssu-ch'uan province ; it was revised and edited with notes by Hu Wei of Wu-ling, Honan 
province, in 1775. The copy in my possession seems to be one of the 1775 edition, but the book is also included in 
the Yunnan Tsung Shu. A set of the latter, a collection of books about Yannan, is in the Library of Confess. 
See also the translation in French of the Nan Chao yeh shih. Publications de L* Ecole des L&ngues Oriental es 
Vivantes, Ve s£rie f Tome IV, Nan-tchao Ye-cbe, Histoire particuliere de Nan-tchao, traduction d'une histoire de 
l'ancien Yijnnan, par Camille Sainson, Paris, 1904. Hereafter, the Chinese version of this book will be referred to as 
NCYS-Ch, and the French version, as NCYS-Fr, The references to the Chinese version are to the pages in the edition 
which 1 have. 

For the term Piao-hsin, see NCYS-Ch, chuan I, page 2 b, NCYS-Fr, page 14. This term is, of course, a 
transliteration. 

5. These twelve symbols are listed by Gles in his Introduction to the history of Chinese pictorial art, 

page 2. They are illustrated in the Liu ching t'u, compiled by Cheng Chih-ch’iao in 1743, chuan 4, pages 15 & to 

16 b. The title of this book may be rendered in English, “Illustrations to the Six Classics,” and the titles and 

explanations of the symbols are given according to the Shu ching, or Book of History. 


4 
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of Heaven, Emperor of all the Chinas — to borrow the Russian way of phrasing, which 
well connotes the glory and power emanating from the Chinese emperor, at least at 
times when he held sway over Turkestan, Mongolia and other countries, as was the 
case during a part, at any rate, of the glorious dynasty of T'ang, Even when these 
jewels were lost to the Emperor, he retained a good deal of glory and splendour. 

Li Ch2n is one of the reign names adopted by Tuan Chih-hsing, who was the 
fourth ruler of the Hou Li kingdom which lasted from 1096 to 12JB, 1 when it was 
conquered by the Mongols and made a part of the Chinese empire. He was of the 
same Tuan family who founded the Ta Li kingdom and ruled it from 937 to 1094. 
After the two years' duration of the Ta Chung Kuo, the Tuan family again came 
into the hereditary name of ruler, if not the power, and the dynasty was known as 
Hsu (Ta) Li, or Later (Ta) Li. 2 The main events of the reign of Tuan Chih-hsing may 
be found in the Nan Chao yeh shih, French edition, pages 104 — 6 J and the previous 
history of the dynasty in the pages precefding. It will not be necessary here to go 
into further details ; and I may add only that it was not unusual for the Chinese to 
refer to emperors by their reign names, as Li ChSn is referred to in the inscriptions 
on our painting. For example, Ch'ien Lung is really the reign name of Kao Tsung 
Shun Huang Ti. 

Part II. The inscriptions and their dates 

Before dealing with the iconography of the long roll, I will record my transla- 
tions of three of the inscriptions to be found at the end of the painting, following 
the pantheon of Buddhist divinities, those by Mfoo-kuang, by Sung Lien and by 
Ch'ien Lung. It may be as well first to explain the correct interpretation of the date 
given by Miao-kuang. This name means "Wonderful Light," and is the name in 
religion of a Buddhist monk. He gives the date of his own writing as the 5th year, 
cyclical characters kfeng-tzu, of the period Sheng Te, the 1st month, the 11th day. 
The Chinese scholar Sung Lien, in his inscription, which follows that of Miao-kuang, 


1, Sec the table of the rulers of Yannan, NCYS-Fr, page 274. These dates were obtained by 
Sainson from the Chinese reign dates given in the Chinese text along with their corresponding Yiinnanese dates. 
Without the Nan chao yeh shih, it would have been difficult indeed to place the reigns given on the Palace Museum 
painting and on another from Yonnan formerly owned by Messrs. Y&manaka and Company (New York ; main office, 
Osaka, Japan), and now in a private collection in Japan. The date on this painting, which is a copy of the original, 
corresponds to A.D. 899. This date and that of the Palace Museum painting, 1173-6, were both first established by the 
present writer. 

2 . See the NCYS-Ch, chuan I, pages 38 b to 42 b ; NCYS-Fr., pages 98-106 and also the table of the rulers 
of Yilnnan, pages 273-4. 

5 
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provisionally refers this date to the 4th year of the period Chia Hsi — which does 
indeed have the same cyclical characters — in the reign of the Emperor Li Tsung of 
Sung, or A.D. 1240 t and he is followed by the Emperor Ch'ien Lung. He gives 
no reasons for his choice of this year, as the reader will presently see for himself t 
and reference to the Nan Chao yeh shih 1 2 makes it apparent that his guess was just 
sixty years off. There we are told that the reign of the Emperor Chih-hsing (Li Ch€n) 
of the Hou Li kingdom started in the 8th year of the period Ch'ien Tao of the 
emperor Hsiao Tsung of southern Sung, or A.D. 1172. The next year, he changed 
the name of the reign to Li Chen — the name given on our painting — and afterwards 
to Sheng Te — Miao-kuang's date. Now, since the year bearing the cyclical chara- 
cters keng-tzu which falls at this time (each of the sixty cyclical combinations of 
which this is one recurs every sixty years) is the 7th year of the period Shun Hsi of 
the emperor Hsiao Tsung, or A.D. 1180, this year of 1180 must correspond to the 
fifth year of the reign period Sheng Te referred to in Miao-kuang's inscription. 
Working backward, then, we see that the period Li Chen began in 1173 and ended 
in 1175 according to the oriental way of reckoning and in 1176 according to the 
occidental, less logical in this case. Between 1173 and 1176, then, the long roll of 
Buddhist images must have been painted. 

1 believe this painting to be the original* painted at this time and not a copy, 
because in the first place it is well done, with feeling and energy, and in the second, 
the iconography is comparable, among Chinese representations, only with the T'ang 
and Sung paintings from Tun-huang and differs immeasurably from all later Ming and 
Ch ing work. Moreover, all the Chinese connoisseurs composing the Committee 
on Paintings of the Palace Museum agreed in pronouncing it the original Sung 
painting. And, besides the painting itself, they, had the calligraphy of the inscriptions * 
by which to judge. None questioned the authenticity of any of the inscriptions, 
one of which, as I have already stated, is only a few years later than the painting 
itself. The second inscription is by Sung Lien, a scholar of the opening years of the 
Ming dynasty, of whose writing there are a number of specimens in the Palace 


1. NCYS-Ch, chuan I, page 42 a ; NCYS-FV, pages 104-5. 

2. All Sung Buddhist paintings which ate not definitely Ch'an (i.e., impressionistic brush and ink work) were, 
I believe, based in general, if not in particular, on Tang models. Many long rolls depicting Buddhist divinities must 
have been made in the various centres of Buddhist culture all over China in Tang time. This Palace Museum 
pamung is all the more important in that it is the only one of its land, so far as I know, which has escaped the ravages 
of time and war. That there are many similar one in Japan, many of which have now been published for the first 
nme rn the Taisho shrnshu daizo kyo zuzo , is certainly very strong evidence in favour of this view. Indeed, it is not 
unlikely that some of the tong rolls of Buddhist images treasured for long years in Japanese temples are Chinese. 
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Museum ; and if it had been a forgery, these connoisseurs would have recognized it 
as such. Sung Lien was Shih-chiang Hsiieh-shih, or Consulting Scholar to the 
Emperor Hung Wu, the first ruler of the Ming dynasty, and was famous for his learn- 
ing and for his good calligraphy. He has indeed been called "The chief literary man 
of the opening years of the Ming dynasty ." 1 

There follow translations of the three inscriptions, the Chinese text of which 
may be consulted by referring to Appendix I. My translations are tentative, and I 
should be grateful for any suggestions or corrections. 

The inscription of Miao-kuang 

The artist Chang Sheng-wen y of the Ta Li kingdom, has asked me for a record 
(of my thoughts) concerning his painting of various divinities, done for the benefit of 
all beings. 

There is the Void ; there is the Absolute. There being the Absolute, there 
must be the Void. From the midst of the Void, from the depths of the Absolute, 
there spontaneously arises the Ming-hsiang . 3 From the Ming-hsiang, arises the original 
power . 3 From this power come the manifold phenomena of life. There is the 
crowd of beings ; there are the Buddhas. The crowd of beings is immeasurable } 
the sea of Buddhas is without a limit. Duality causes forms and hardship. To save 
from bitterness and to promote knowledge, there are all the images. Truly, they are 
as if divine . 4 

The artist admired and was influenced by the styles of Chang (Seng-yu)‘ and 
Wu (Tao-tzu ) 6 and approaches the beauty of the works left by Wu . 7 

J. The Tseng kuang shang lu tung pien, chuan 17, page 17 b. 

2. The Ming-hsiang is the primordial ether. 

3. This term, i ch'i, corresponds to the Taoist T'ai-chi, the Great Monad, or primum mobile, from which 
issue the Yin and the Yang, or the negative and positive principles or forces, which in turn, by their interaction produce 
the “ten thousand things/' 

4. I am not sure l have correctly rendered the last three sentences. 

• 5. A famous artist who flourished in Nanking under the Liang dynasty ; he was much employed by the emperor 
Wu {ruled A.D. 502-549). See Siren, A history of early Chinese painting, VoL I, pages 22-4. 

6. The name of Wu Tao-tzu is undoubtedly the most celebrated in the annals of Chinese painting. He flourished 
in the middle of the 8th century and painted, besides much other work, a number of noted frescoes on the walls of 
Buddhist temples in the capital, Ch'ang-an, none of which have survived. See Siren, op. cit., Vol. I, pages 71-9. 

7. This name, although pronounced in the same way as the Wu of Wu Tao-tzu, is written with a different 
character. In all three cases, the surname only is given ; and while it is practically certain that Chang Seng-yu 
and Wu Tao-tzu are meant by the first two names, the identity of the third is problematical. It is possible that 
Wu Ching-tsang, who lived in the T'ang dynasty and was known for his paintings of “gods and demons/' is meant. 
On the other hand, Wu Tung-ch'ing may be intended. He was a man of Ch'ang-sha, who worked 
under the northern Sung dynasty. He studied the style of Wu Tao-tzu, and was noted for his figure painting. 
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It is fitting to desire that the crowd of beings should have the Buddha nature 
at heart There are only the Buddha and the crowd of beings * the sacred and 
profane are not different. Wonders spring from the hand of the artist * spiritual 
power radiates from his heart When die family reverences (divinity), the country 
will flourish, and the individual will be at peace and will also be rich. 

Written by the monk Miao-kuang in the 5th year, cyclical characters k&ig-tzu, 
of the period Sheng Te, the first month, the eleventh day. 

Sung Lien's inscription 

The roll of Buddhist images was painted by the Master Chang Sh&ng-w£n of 
the Ta Li kingdom. An inscription says that it was painted for the Emperor Li 
Chen. Afterwards there is the record of Miao-kuang, dated the 5th year, cyclical 
characters kdng-tzu, the 1st month, the 11th day, of the reign of Sheng It. All the 
images are in colour and gold and all are extremely well painted ? die calligraphy, too, 
can not be called bad. 

Ta Li was originally, in the time of the Han dynasty, called Yeh-yu * at the 
time of T ang, it was known as Nan Chao. Yarious Man 1 tribes were in posses- 
sion of it In the beginning, its name was Ta M&ig * then the name was changed to 
Ta Li, which again was changed to the present name, (also read Ta Li). At the time 
of the Posterior Chin, when the Shih family was ruling (Chin), (this country) was 
under Tuan Ssu-p'ing. By the close of the Sung dynasty, it had become very weak. 
The government was in the hands of two brothers, Kao Hsiang and Kao Ho. 
During the Yuan dynasty, Hsien Tsung destroyed the kingdom and divided it up into 
prefectures and districts. 

The cyclical year Keng-tzu referred to is probably the 4th year of the period 
Chia Hsi in the reign of Li Tsung of Sung (A- D. 1240) and Li Ch£n was one of 
the descendants of the Tuan family. About this time, the whole country was stolen 
and overrun by the Man barbarians, who took possession of the imperial insignia 
and usurped the throne. It is not necessary to discuss (this chaos in detail). Now 
we have just taken a glimpse of the course of events. Nowadays men take pleasure 

He painted stellar divinities and Buddhas and Bodhisattvas and Arhats. There is also Wu .Tsung-yQan, 
who flourished circa 1 010 and painted Buddhist subjects in the style of Wu Tao-tzu. The last named only is mentioned 
by Waley in his Index of Chinese artists (page 1 03), while all three are to be found in Saito's Shina gwakfca 
jtnmet jisho, a biographical dictionary of famous Chinese painters, written in Japanese, Vol. I, page 54 b. The man 
referred to was evidently not so famous as Chang Seng-yu or Wu Tao-tzu, and yet he may well have had a considerable 
and not undeserved reputation. , 

I. Barbarous tribes of the south. 
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itr the virtue of sincerity. All were originally of a heavenly nature. In the beginning, 
there was no distinction between Chinese and barbarians 5 there was no within add 
without Indeed ! 

The Ch an monk Te-t'ai of Tung Shan has acquired this roll by purchase — not 
cheaply — $ he keeps it, examining it himself and showing it to others. I have 
written this eulogy and returned it (the painting) to him. 

Sung lien, of Chin-hua, scholar of the Han-toi. 

There are two seals impressed : one, T'ai-shih, a title given to Han-lin gradu- 
ates ) one. Sung Ching-lien. Ching-lien was Sung Lien's tzu, a name or styte taken 
at the age of twenty. 

Ch'ien Lung's inscription 

A painting of Buddhist 1 2 images, the work of Chang Sheng-wen, of the Ta L» 
kingdom of Sung times. 

Paintings of the Ta Li kingdom are not to be seen every day * in collections 
of paintings of different dynasties, there are few attributed to (men of this country). 
Now in the Palace is kept a long rdf of Buddhist images by Chang Sh€ng-w£n, a 
man of Ta Li. On it, there are inscriptions, one by the monk Miao-kuang, written 
in the 5th year of Shfcng Tfc, the cyclical year kSng-tzu, and one by Sung Lien, 
which states that this date corresponds to the 4th year of Chta Hsi, during the reign 
of Li Tsung of the Sung dynasty (A. D. 1240). 

Formerly, I saw in Chang Chao's Collection of essays,* an eulogy of a picture 
roll by an unknown artist of the Five Dynasties, and I am not sure that the author 
may not have been referring to the same painting, as he had made a thorough study of 
Ae Ta Li style. At the beginning of this eulogy, is given the date, the 1st year of 
the period W£n Ching of the usurper Tuan Ssu-ying, which has been found ta 


1. The character used is ‘fan 1 , which probably derives from the Sanskrit and is explained as meaning f 'pure/ r 
fts use is almost entirely restricted* however, to the indication of anything Buddhist, e.g., a temple, a prayer, etc.;, 
and it is commonly used to indicate the Sanskrit language. As employed here, it suggests the Indian derivation of the 
dMftities depicted. It would not be used to refer to Ch'arr painting. 

2. Chang Chao was numbered by Ch'ien Lung among his “Five Men of Letters." In 1733, Chang Chao 
was President of the Board of Punishments ; and in 1735, he himself narrowly escaped execution for his failure to 
arrange the management of the aboriginal territories in Kuetchou. See Gles* A Chinese biographical dictionary,. 
No. 23. I have not Had an opportunity to e xami ne the CoHecrion of essays referred to, the text of which might 
throw a different light on what Ch'ien Lung has to say. Hence* my translation k merely tentative. 
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correspond to the 3rd year of K ai ytin of the Posterior Chin, or A. D. 946. 1 

Now, the roll under discussion is a production of Southern Sung times and dates 

thus some three hundred years later. 2 He (the author of the eulogy, 

presumably) records a painting of the A-tso-yeh 3 Kuanyin 5 but this painting of 
various Buddhas, Bodhisattvas, Brahma, Arhats, the Eight Classes 4 and 

other divinities, does not include an A-tso-yeh Kuanyin. Thus, it is clear that this 
is not the same painting seen by Chang Chao. In this roll, the various divinities are 
splendid in appearance, well executed in colour and gold and full of vitality. The 
paper, made from the mulberry, is of excellent quality and old ; though fine in texture, 
it is durable. It may be compared with the Chin-su-chien paper. 5 6 An old pain- 
ting, so well preserved as this, should indeed be esteemed and treasured. The fact 
that the work was done by a foreigner should not cause any to regard it lightly. 8 

The various parts of the painting are sadly out of place. By examining the 
eulogies and criticisms, we learn that in the time of Hung Wu of the Ming dynasty 
(1368-99), this painting was in the form of a long roll and was kept in the T'ien- 
chieh temple by the monk Te-t' ai. At the time of Cheng T ung (1436-50), the roll 
was damaged by water 7 and was made up into an album. It is not known at 
what time it was again mounted as a roll and thus restored to its earlier form. The 
mounting and remounting gave opportunity for mistakes in arrangement At the 
beginning of the roll are the standard-bearers and retainers in procession and the 
emperor himself holding an incense burner in an attitude of reverence. The mutual 
relationships are not properly indicated, for at the end of the roll are painted the kings 


1. There is a mistake here of one year ; according to the NCYS-Ch, chuan I, pages 34 b and 35 a (NCYS-Fr, 
page 90), the period Wen Ching commenced during the 2nd year of K'ai Yun, or A.D. 945. 

2. Ch'ien Lung is reckoning the date in accordance with Sung Lien's interpretation of Miao-kuang's date, i. e. 
circa 1 240. 

3. This name is, of course, a transliteration. I do not know to what it refers. 

4. The Pa pu, or Eight Classes, comprise Deva (gods or angels), N&ga (serpent or dragon gods), Yakja 
(nature spirits), Gandharva (celestial musicians, usually half-bird, half-human or divine), Asura (Titans or giants) 
Garuda (bird-like beings, enemies of the Naga), Kimnara(beings sometimes pictured with human bodies and horses 
heads, sometimes like fairies), and Mahoraga (being half-python, half-human or divine). 

5. A yellow paper made during the Pang dynasty and used for writing the Sutra. The paper of the long roll, 
I may add, does not have the appearance of having been yellowed in any other way than by age. 

6. Ch'ien Lung regards the people of the semi-independent kingdoms of the south before A. D. 1253 as 
foreigners ; and indeed, the vast majority of the inhabitants at that time must have been non-Chinese. The civilization 
ioo, must have been far more strongly tinged with Indian and Nepalese influence than that of China proper. 

7. No doubt during a fire at the temple. 
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of sixteen countries in India. The monk Tsung-lo says that these kings are Outside 1 
Guardians of the Law. Individuals of the same class should be put together . 2 

At my (the Emperor's) order. Ting Kuan-p'eng 3 copied this painting, and styled 
his copy a painting of a foreign king worshipping Buddhist divinities. After the Four 
Guardian Kings , 4 come the various Buddhas, Patriarchs and Bodhisattvas, on to the 
two precious banners . 5 6 Thus, doing each figure separately, he copied the roll. I 
have had these two rolls, the source and the stream of the world of the Law treasured 
together, so that the roll may never again be wrongly remounted with its parts in 
disorder, but that this original scroll may be as it was of old. 

In ancient times, there were (Wu) Tao-tzu, (Lu) Leng-ch'ieh,® and other 
masters who chose Buddhist subjects for their paintings. So splendidly did they 
succeed in realizing the grandeur and majesty of the various manifestations that 
their works have been copied without end. 

I have not heard that on the Lion Throne or in the Deer Park , 7 there were 
traces of vulgarity. Although the Buddha is without the illusions of the social self 


1. The character 'wai', literally, '‘outside/* is used for heterodox, and may mean that these kings were 
Brahmins converted to Buddhism. 

2. The preceding passage may mean that Ch'ien Lung believed that the emperor and his retinue should be 
placed at the end of the roll with the sixteen kings, or it may mean that the sixteen kings should follow the emperor 
and precede the pantheon. Since it would be unseemly indeed to make the emperor turn his back on the divinities, I 
have given Ch'ien Lung the benefit of the doubt. His statement that the remounting gave occasion for changes in 
arrangement is certainly correct. 

3. Ting Kuan-p'eng was a well-known painter at the court of Ch'ien Lung. In the Palace Museum collection, 
i saw many paintings by him, but not the copy of this long roll which Ch'ien Lung tells us that he made at the Imperial 
command. 

4. In the painting as I saw it, there were none of the Four Guardian Kings, and two red Vajrapani preceded the 
various Buddhas and Bodhisattvas. 

5. At the end, are painted two large banners on which are Sanskrit inscriptions. A copy of these was sent to 
Baron von Stael Holstein for translation by the officials of the Museum — or was to be sent ; I have not heard the result. 
Unfortunately , 1 did not complete my description of the painting, made at the Palace Museum in Peking in the winter of 
1931-2, having to leave China before I reached the banners in the course of my study. 

6. Lu Leng-ch'ieh was a pupil of Wu Tao tzu's, probably the most important of the immediate 
followers of the master. He painted landscapes also but was best known for his pictures of Buddhist 
subjects ; the most famous of his productions, was called "The Sixteen Arhat crossing the sea.'* See Waley, Index 
of Chinese artists, p. 65, and Introduction to the history of Chinese painting, pp. 1 18-9 ; see also Gles, Introduction 
to the history of Chinese pictorial art, p. 53 and Shina gwakka jinmei jisho, Vol. II, p. 149 a. The name Leng-ch'ieh 
in a transliteration of the Sanskrit Lanka. 

7. Sakyasitnha, the “Lion of the Sakyas," is one of the names of Sakyamuni Buddha, and he is frequently repre- 
sented as seated on a Lion Throne. The Deer Park is doubtless the Deer Park at Samath near Benares, where he preached 
his first sermon. 
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or of the ego,, and although, whether united or separated (i.e., whether manifested 
in the world as Sskyamom — or other Manama Buddhas — or unmanifest in die 
Dharmakaya), he has no idea of distinguishing, nevertheless, we in this world of 
desire, if we VrtsA to suggest by painting the peace that passeth understanding, must 
seek to do so by symbols like Mount Sumeru and the fragrant sea (that surrounds it). 
Thus, even one chop in the tide of phenomena, we naturally separate into the pure and 
the ordinary. 

1 have recorded the preceding. 

The year of Kuei-wei of die reign of Ch'ien Lung (f763), the 10th month, die 
15 th day, written by the Imperial brush and stamped with three seals — one, Ch'ien 
Lung i one, Tfc-ta-tzu-t$ai - - - 

To be continued 


< 



SOME ASPECTS OF STGPA SYMBOLISM* 

By ANAGARIKA BRAHMACARI GOVINDA 


V. Pre-buddhistic origins of stupa symbolism 

In Mahayana Buddhism the transcendental symbolism of the crown- 
ing parts of the stupa got a new impetus. Their structure became more and 
more elaborate and extensive and the number of stories steadily increased 
from five to seven, to nine, to eleven, and finally to thirteen Bhumis. The general 
outline of the stupa was no longer dominated by the dome but determined by 
an upward movement which raised and multiplied the substructure, narrowed 
the dome, enlarged the Harmika and elongated the spire. The direction of 
the religious outlook had turned from a completed past to the growing future, 
frdm the ideal of an accomplished Buddha to that of a becoming one, from 
the world as it is to the world as it should be and as it had been dreamt of in 
the vision of mount Meru's supramundane realms. In this vision the religious 
aspirations of the Buddhists and the followers of the Vedas met ; on 
this ground only their compromise was possible. We are therefore justified 
in thinking that it was not a mere accident that at the time when Mahayana 
was in its bloom, at about the fifth century, a type of religious architecture came 
into existence which realized the spiritual and structural tendency of this vision 
(which was embodied in the crowning parts of the stupa) in a parallel but otherwise 
independent form, developing into what is known to us as the Sikhara type of temple. 

The earliest stages of this type are still wrapped in darkness. It seems 
that they did not originate before the Gupta period. The earliest example 
dating from the fifth century is a votive Sikhara temple found at Samath. 

The village hut itself is the prototype of these shrines. And as the hut 
serves the earthly life, the shrine serves the cult of life-giving and life- 
preserving forces (generally personified in the sun-god). It stood in the shadow 
of the sacred tree and was surrounded by a fence as a demarcation of the sacred 


See J. I. S. O. A., voL II, pp. 87—105. 

7 
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place. The ground-plan of the shrine, like that of the altar, was almost square 
and the roof high, either on account of the fire or in order to distinguish it from 
ordinary huts. The development of pyramidal and conical forms (as in the case 
of the spire of the stupa) was more or less pre-conditioned. 

The temples were erected within the village, while the tumuli which served 
the cult of the dead were built outside their walls. The Buddhist stupa which 
combined the elements of the village sanctuary with that of the ancient tumulus 
recognized in its form that life and death are only the two sides or poles of the 
one reality of the world, complementing and conditioning each other, as the 
co-existent principles of Visnu and Siva. 1 

To think them separate is illusion and only as long as the veil of Maya 
has not been lifted, the worship of these two forces proceeds separately, some- 
times even as twp different forms of religion. But once it has been understood 
that the plant cannot be born to the light before the seed has perished in the 
dark womb of the earth, that the egg must break in order to give life to a 
new being, that transformation is that which conditions life, "that we are living 
our death and dying our life" — if this has been understood, then the great synthesis 
takes place, and the foundation of a world-religion is established. Existence is 
constant transformation, i.e. it combines the elements of stability and change. 
Transformation without constancy, law, or rhythm is destruction. Constancy 
without transformation means eternal death. He who wants to 'preserve' his 
life will lose it. He who does not find his inner law (dharma) will perish. 
The principle of 'Siva' without the regulating force of 'Visnu' is destruction. The 
principle of 'Visnu' without the creative dynamics of 'Siva' is stagnation. The 
same holds good for all the other pairs of opposites under which the universe 
appears to us. Their mutual relations and their interpenetration in every stage 
of existence are illustrated by the architectural composition and development of 
the stupa and the ideas connected with it. 

The hemisphere stands for the dark and motherly forces of the earth, the 
transforming power of death (and rebirth), the concentration of yoga and asceticism 
(ascetics and yogins always preferred cemeteries). 

The cone as well as the similar pyramidal forms, characterised by one- 
pointedness and vertical direction stand for the forces of the sun : light and 
life, represented by the fire-altar (harmika) and the tree (spire). The tree later 

I. It must be understood, however, that while considering the principles of Siva and V.snu we are not 
so much concerned with the historical aspect of architecture but with the basic tendencies of their inherent symbolism. 
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on includes all the other symbols representing the universe (mount Meru). 
The sun and the stars are its fruits, and its branches the different world-planes* 
Tree worship has been preserved in Buddhism until the present day, the 
worship of light in that of Amitabha (the Buddha of infinite light, the sun-Buddha, 
who emanates innumerable 'enlightened beings', the worship of life in that of 
Amitayus (who is only another form of Amitabha). The idea of the Adibuddha 
and his emanations shows that with the advent of Mahayana the symbols of the 
solar cult came again to the foreground. 

VI. Relations between stupa and Hindu-architecture 

With the revival of Brahmanism Siva became the exponent of all those 
principles that were connected with the hemisphere of the stupa while Visnu continued 
the tradition of sun worship as represented in the conical or pyramidal spire. 

Siva is called the 
yogin among the gods - y 
he unites in himself asce- 
ticism ' and ecstasy, 
concentration and acti- 
vity 5 he is the liberator, 
the destroyer of the 
world of illusion, the 
transformer, the creative 
principle (lingam), the 
potential force of the 
womb (therefore moon 
and water are his 
attributes). 

Vi$nu represents the 
law, the direction in 
movement, the sun that 
rotates and moves in 
its prescribed course 
he is the preserver of 
life, the protector of 
the world, the illumina- 
tor, who rides in his 
sun car (vimana) from 



Outline of the Dharmar&ja ratha in Mavalipuram as an example of the 
Vim&na-type of temples, in which the cupola (stapi) or pavilion-principle 
governs the system, and in which each unit expresses centralisation. In the 
general composition the horizontal character is stronger than the upward 
movement. 
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horizon to horizon, the loving friend and helper of all creatures (cf. avatars). 
His main attribute is the wheel of the law (dharmacakra). 


The south of India is mainly Sivaitic and has preserved the dome as the 
crowning part of the temple. Up to the present day the technical term for this 
dome or cupola is "stupi” (see drawing on p. 27). The north, however, which is 
more inclined towards Visnuism, prefers the Sikhara (see drawings, below). This 
fact proves, that psychologically and symbolically the cupola is closer related to 
the principle of Siva, the Sikhara to that of Visnu. 



Architectural and symbolical relations between the Sikhara and 
the crowning part of the stOpa 


Simplified elevation of an Orissa Sikhara (fig. 3) with its five Bhumis, comparable 
to the Rupaloka^bhumis of the Buddhist psychocosmos, represented by the spire of a stupa 
with tentative reconstruction of an Amalaka-kalasa-termination (Fig. 2). Fig. 1 shows a 
similar termination of a modem Nepalese stupa. The combination of Amalaka and 
Tripatadh5ia (Fig. 5) has been preserved in the termination of the Tibetan stupa (mchorten) 
(Fig. 6). Tripatadhara is here replaced by an honorific umbrella from which most probably 


The crown- 
ing spire of a 
stupa with its 
Bhumis or strata 
of world planes, 
in this respect 
corresponds to 
the Sikhara. In 
the Orissa tem- 
ples (Fig. 8) it 
is divided into 
five Bhumis, 
which are sub- 
divided again 
into smaller 
strata Oust as 
the Bhumis in 
the psycho-cos- 
mic world sys- 
tem of Bud- 
dhim : there 

are, for instance, 
five Rupaloka- 
bhumis, each of 
them subdivided 


it has been derived. The shape of the Tripatadhara is exactly the same as that of the 
original honorific umbrella (Fig. 4 and upper part of Fig. 5). 


into three and 
more classes). 


The Bhumis culminate in the Vedika, the sacred quadrangular enclosure (Sinh. 
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"hataraes kotuva/" corresponding to the Harmika and the Vedic altar), which 
is crowned by the Amalaka or Amalasara, the 'pure kernel", upon which the 
AmrtakalaSa, the vessel with the water of immortality — which is also the 
attribute of Buddha Amitayus is placed. According to the Divyavadana the 
primitive Caitya ended in a kind of pot, which was called KalaSa (Tucci, "Indo- 
Tibetica" I, p. 47, nl). 

There can be no doubt about the symbolical relationship between the Maha- 
yana-Buddha Amitabha, the Buddha of infinite light (and life, in his aspect of Ami- 
tayus) and Visnu, the sun-god. Both of them are supposed to incarnate their love 
and compassion in the form of helpers and teachers of humanity : as Bodhisattvas 
and avatars. Both of them have the wheel of the law as their attribute. The 
Dharmacakra is also ascribed to the historical Buddha Sakyamuni. But it was 
only used to represent him in his Visnuitic aspect, as the establisher of the Dharma, 
in the act of setting in motion the wheel of the law at his first sermon at Sarnath. 
The other great events of his life, his enlightenment and his Parinirvana, were hinted 
at by the tree of enlightenment 'and the Caitya. This means that the historical 
Buddha cannot be connected exclusively with either the Visnuitic or the Sivaitic 
aspect. He represents the one or the other according to the period of his life. The 
orthodox school has never given any attribute to their Buddha image because their 
worship was centred on the one historical Buddha and even when his predecessors 
were depicted he could easily be recognized by his position. Later on, when other 
Buddhas were introduced by the Mahayanists, Sakyamuni was characterised by the 
alms-bowl, the symbol of the ascetic, which shows that his quality of a yogin, his 
Sivaitic aspect, was felt as his main characteristic by the followers of Mahayana. 
And in fact the orthodox schools themselves emphasised strongly the ascetic side of 
Buddhism (vinaya) and in their architecture the tumulus or dome shape of the stupa 
prevailed. The followers of the Mahayana on the other hand tried to avoid the 
exclusiveness of asceticism by taking the whole world into their scheme of salvation 
and emphasised the Visnuitic qualities of the Buddha which transcend the historical 
personality and remain a permanent source of light to the world. Thus the solar 
symbolism of the world tree came again into prominence, while the hemisphere of 
the stupa became one element among others and the vertical development of the 
monument proceeded further. 

VII. Fundamental form-principles 

Before we continue our description it may be useful to summarize the main 
ideas suggested by the two fundamental form -principles, hemisphere and cone : 



the former standing for centralisation, the latter for vertical direction and one- 
pointedness, which may also be represented by tapering pyramids with square or 
polygonal base. 


Hemisphere : 

lunar worship 
motherhood — earth 

symbols : moon, taurus, TriSula, yoni- 
lingam 

night (unity of interpenetration) 

cult of the dead 

tumulus 

hemisphere of the stupa 

cupola, pavilions, barrel-vaulted roofs 

horizontal development 

concentration 

inner activity 

inner transformation 

asceticism (hermit life) 

revolution (paravytti) 

intuitive 

yoga 

help from within 
self-deliverance 

belief in the divine quality of man 
Siva, the yogin 
the transformer 
creative (potential) 
becoming and dissolving 
freedom (nirvana) 


Cone : 

solar worship 
fatherhood — sky 

symbols : sun, disc, wheel, lotus, tree 

day (unfoldment, differentiation) 
cult of life 
village sanctuary 
conical or pyramidal spire 
pyramidal and conical towers with 
square and polygonal bases 
vertical development 
emanation 
outer activity 
inner stability 

worldly or practical morality (family 
life) 

evolution 

discursive 

puja 

help from without 

deliverance by grace 

belief in the human quality of god 

Visnu, the solar god 

the preserver 

stimulative (growth) 

being 

law (karma) 


These two categories of principles complement each other and were never 
completely separated, as the history of religion and religious architecture shows. 
There was, on the contrary, a constant tendency towards fusion which succeeded 
more or jess in the periods of highest religious culture and experience. But the 
equation Siva-Visnu was never completely solved, because there is an irrational 
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residue beyond expression and calculation which has its root m Ac fact that the 
world cannot be divided into equal halves, because there is a third principle which 
takes part in the other two. In this way there are no complete contrasts — even in 
opposites there is something in common — and on the other hand these is no absolute 
identity between anything existing in the world. 

The third great principle which partly overlaps the other two is the Brahma 
principle. Its main features are those of extension, unfoldment, birth, manifestation, 
materialisation, universal expansion. In its expansive character it is not determined 
by one direction like the Visnu principle, but acts in all directions simultaneously. 
Its stereometrical equivalent is the cube. 

We have not yet spoken of this fundamental form, because it has been com- 
bined with both the other principles of architecture and has no deciding influence on 
our classification. Just as in Hindu religion, Brahma is supposed to be inherent in the 
aspects of Siva and Visnu, and is not considered and worshipped separately, so the 
principle of Brahma, of materialisation, is immanent in the other two principles, in so 
far as they take material shape, come into appearance and unfold themselves. 

The Buddhist starts from the experience of the world of sense perception and 
frees himself from its overpowering diversity and its unsatiable thirst df becoming by 
analysing its elements and reducing them to their fundamental laws. He thus over- 
comes the Brahma aspect of the world by the Visnu aspect of the law 
('dharma' in its noumenal character, 'karma' in its phenomenal appearaifce, in its rela- 
tion to action). This struggle is the foundation of the Buddha-sasand, represented 
in the basis of the stupa, the mass of which is reduced step by step, (torn its greatest 
unfoldment to its greatest concentration. The personality of the seeker of truth, 
however, with progressive understanding loses the narrowness of particularity. He 
becomes the embodiment of the ineluctable law, of the living and yet so rigid proce- 
dure of the world. And so the new aim presents itself, not only a» freedom from 
the limitations of personality and the impulses that form and maintain it, but 
equally as freedom from the law of the world, which is the world itself ; for the 
world does not possess this law as something additional but consists in this con- 
formity to law, i.e., in action and reaction (karma-law-cosmos-world). In this 
sense the Enlightened One is able to overcome the world within bis own being 
by the annihilation of karmic tendencies (samskara) and the chain of dependent 
origination (pratityasamutpada) by which nirvana is realized. This is the last step 
from the principle of Visnu to the principle of Siva — as symbolized in the stupa's 
hemisphere — the deliverance from the formed, to the un-formed : the ultimate transition 
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from law to freedom. While the first stage seeks freedom in the 'cosmos', the 
deliverance from becoming into being and from the undirected and indiscriminate 
thirst for existence, the 'chaos', to the consciously directed existence, the last stage 
seeks freedom from the 'cosmos'. The term cosmos as used here, denotes the 
experience of the world under the aspect of the law. Buddhism itself also belongs 
to the 'cosmos', that is, as far as its mental form is concerned. Only in meditation, 
with attainment of the Arupaloka stages, does the breaking loose from the 'cosmos' 
begin, and nirvarja lies beyond these. 

But in order to be freed from the 'cosmos' — the ultimate object of suffering in 
the stage of the highest, most refined consciousness — one must be capable of ex- 
periencing it, must really experience it. One must first have found one's way to 
freedom in the law before one can attain to freedom from the law, that is to 
freedom final and complete. 

The Parinirvana of the Buddha becomes the starting point for his followers 
and for the future world, to go his way again, on the basis of his Noble Eightfold 
Path, into which he condensed his experience. This new basis is represented by 
the Harmika from which the tree of life rises as a symbol of future attainments, 
fulfilling the sacrifice and the message of the past. The spire shows again 
the gradual reduction of the world (cosmos) until it reaches the point of complete 
unity which transcends all 'cosmic' experience and realizes the perfect Sunyata or 
metaphysical emptiness. The cone is crowned with a ball 1 (kaeraella) or similar 
forms of the Sivaitic principle. 

It goes without saying that the formal and symbolical development in con- 
formity with the principles of Brahma, Visnu and Siva took place automatically, 
i.e., in accordance with the inner necessities of the human psyche, without being 
conscious to the originators of those monuments, — at least not in the earlier periods. 
Later on, specially among Indian Buddhist architects, these principles may have 
become known to those who were initiated into the esoteric meaning of architectural 
forms and metaphysical symbolism. 

In the Manasara the four-sided pillar is called Brahmakanda, the 
eight-sided one Visnukanda, the round column Candrakanda (candra, the moon : 
symbol of Siva). This harmonizes well with our respective classifications of the 
main elements of the stupa (though we arrived at our conclusions in a different 
and safer way) , the Brahma character of the square platform and (later on) 

1, Perhaps derived from the kal&sa. 
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the square terraces of the base ; the Sivaitic character of the dome ; the 
Visnuitic character of the Harmika which, as we shall see later on, was identi- 
fied with the Eightfold Path. But we have to keep in mind that in architecture the 
ground-plans of the different parts are not alone decisive, but there is also their deve- 
lopment in the third dimension and the relations among themselves, which are deter- 
mined by their architectural composition and modify their meaning. The cubical 
Harmika, for instance, which starts already from the principle of Siva (hemisphere) can 
not have the same symbolical value as a cubical element in the actual basis of the 
monument. The basal terraces grow narrower with every step, which means that the 
Brahma principle decreases and gives room to another. The vertical and one- 
pointed tendency itself is a feature of the Visnuitic principle. In the ground-plan 
the hemisphere and the cone show the same shape, which means that also symboli- 
cally they have something in common, namely the Sivaitic principle ; but in the third 
dimension the cone is quite different from the hemisphere, expressing a one-pointed 
vertical movement, which means that the Visnuitic principle is combined with it. 
In this sense we can say that the cone itself represents the Visnuitic character and 
that the shape of its ground-plan only modifies it towards the principles of Brahma 
or Siva. 

In later Buddhist symbolism the four-sided pillar is associated with the 
Buddha, the eight-sided with the Sangha, the sixteen -sided one or the round 
column with the Dharma. Buddha has been put in the place of Brahma, because 
he is the originator, the creator of the Buddhist religion, the Sangha is compared 
with Visnu, as the preserver of this doctrine, and the Dharma is compared with 
Siva, because it is not the world-preserving law of god Visnu but the law that 
proclaims the impermanence, the suffering and the non-substantiality of the world. 

This transformed terminology is of no importance as far as our architectural 
definitions go and is interesting only in so far as it shows that god Visnu's Dharma 
is not to be considered an equivalent of the term Dharma as used in Buddhism. 

VIII. Scholastic symbolism 

Scholastic symbolism though it had its origin in the philosophy and psy- 
chology of orthodox schools existed side by .side with the symbolism of later 
periods . 1 

1. The division of MahSy&na and Hinay&na has probably never been so strict as some scholars believe and if we 
like to use these terms we should be conscious of their limited historical meaning. They originated at Kaniska's famous 
council, where a discussion arose about the ideals of Buddhism. According to the Tripitaka, liberation can be attained in 

9 
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The extension of the name Mahayana was, and is, of a vague and fluid 
kind. Those to whom it was applied formed no closed unit. And this is 
true of mast of the so-called 'sects. They frequently overlapped in their heretical 
views. ) 

This overlapping can be observed also with regard to the symbolism of the 
stupa and there to an even greater extent, as architecture is more apt to express 
fundamental ideas than small dogmatical differences. These fundamental ideas 


three ways : by that of an Arahan, by that of a Paccekabuddha, and by that of a Sammasambuddha. While the 
Sammasambuddha does not enter Parinibbana before having taught to the world the Dhamma which he has found through 
his own efforts in innumerable existences, the Pacceka-buddha and the Arahan are realizing this Dhamma (the former 
independently, the latter under the guidance of a Sammasambuddha) in the shortest possible way, without possessing 
or cultivating the faculties of a world teacher. 

It seems that originally the Arahan, the Paccekabuddha and the Sammasambuddha were merely classified as 
three tyoes of men, while in Kiniska's time they were conceived as ideals, and from this point of view there could be no 
doubt that the ideal of a Perfect Enlightened One was the highest. It is not probable that any Buddhist school rejected 
this ideal, but there may have been individuals who preferred the shorter way of an Arahan either because they found 
it more congenial to their own temperament and character or because they thought that there was little chance of 
ever attaining the highest ideal. Thus in each school of Buddhism there must have been followers of the greater 
(mahayana) as well as of the lesser (hinayana) ideal. 

In fact even nowadays it is a custom in the southern countries of Buddhism, that all those who are earnestly 
interested in their religion choose one of these ideals, and most of them decide for the ideal of Buddhahood, the 
Bodhisattvamarga. The Mahayana ideal is recognized and followed even in the countries of so-called HinaySna 
Buddhism and the terms Hinayana and Mahayana should not be used as distinctive characteristics of two separate 
groups or schools of Buddhism but only in the sense of individual ideals or in the strictly historical sense of the 
two parties at Kanaka's council at which, by the way, the Therav&dins, thuugh they were later on wrongly identified 
with Hinayanists, were not present, while from those who were present only the followers of the exclusive Mah&y&na 
ideal have survived. The different schools should be called by the names they give to themselves, and as there 
are none who call their school Hinayana this term may be dropped altogether. 

The fact that the TheravSdins did not enter into the discussion about these two ideals is not only asserted by 
the impartial attitude of the Pali Tipitaka which leaves the choice to the individual, but also by the KathSvatthu, the 
latest book of the Abhidhamma, dealing with the points of controversy with regard to the early eighteen schools of 
Buddhism, among which neither the term Mahayana nor Hinayana occurs. 

Where among all these schools does the rise of Mah&y3.nism come in ? The Chinese pilgrims speak of Mahi* 
y&nists and Hinayanists, of MahAsaftghikas, Mahiifis£sakas, Sarvastivadins and Sammitiyas, of Sthaviras, Lokottara- 
vadins, of the Pubbasela and Aparasela Viharas. The date assigned to Fa--hian is about A. D. 400. The commentary, 
as we have it, written either by Buddhaghosa, or, possibly, by ‘one of his school' is probably half a century later. 
Why are these well-known divisions in the Buddhist world omitted by the latter writer ? 

One thing seems fairly clear in this yet unsolved problem, namely that Fa-Hian and Yuan^Chwang whose 
chronicles brought the distinction into prominence have given the Chinese versions of the names MahAy&na and 
Hinayana to institutions which they recogn'zed as such, either by first-hand observation or by hearsay, institutions 
which in Buddhaghosa's school were known under quite different designations, 

I . C, A. F. Rhys Davids, “Points of Controversy'* (Katha-Vatthu). pp. XLV-XLVI. 
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were those of the Abhidhamma which contains the philosophical and psychological 
foundation common to all schools of Buddhism, whether realistic or idealistic, 
empirical or metaphysical, objectivistic or subjectivistic, etc. 

In this way we find in the Tibetan Tanjur a description and explanation of 
the stupa (mc'od rten) 1 in terms of the orthodox Abhidhamma, which throws a new 
light on the ideas that were connected with the stupa even in pre-Mahayana times. 

As we have seen in the case of the Ceylonese Dagobas the socle of the stupa 
which was formerly of a low cylindrical shape had been divided into three steps to 
which later on a new basis was added, while the three concentric steps slowly 
merged into the cupola in the form of 'ornamental bangles'. 

A similar process took place in the development of the Indian stupa : the 
cylindric socle was first raised and later on subdivided into a number of steps, but 
instead of losing its independence it gained in importance by taking in the railings 
and Toranas. The railings became decorative elements of the surface of the elevated 
substructure and in place of the Toranas there were staircases leading from the four 
quarters of the universe to the terrace on top of the socle. 

These staircases which emphasised the universal character of the monument 
were apparently fore-runners of the square basal structures, which led up to the 
cupola in several steps. This change coincided with the advent of Mahayana 
Buddhism and was, it seems, equally accepted by all Indian schools of Buddhism just 
as the universal attitude itself of the Mahayana. 

The symbolical meaning of the different parts of the stupa according to the 
description of the Tanjur is as follows (cf. scheme, in elevation on p. 36, and in 
horizontal projection on p. 40) : 

I. The first step of the four-sided basal structure, i. e., the foundation of the 
whole building corresponds to the Four Foundations of Mindfulness (cattari sati- 
patthanani), namely : 

(I) mindfulness as regards the body (kayanupassana satipatthanaqi) 5 
(2) mindfulness as regards sensation (vedananupassana satip.) } (3) mindfulness 
as regards the mind (cittanupassana satip.) ; (4) mindfulness as regards the 
phenomena (dhammanupassana s.).‘ 


1. Cf. Tucci : IndoTibetica 1 ; “Mc’od rten e Ts'a ts’a nel Tibet Indiano ed Occidentale”. 
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II. The second step of the 
four-sided basal structure corres- 
ponds to the Four Efforts (cattari 
sammappadhanani) : 

(1) the effort to destroy the 
evil wilch has arisen (uppann§natp 
papakanam pahanaya vay§mo) 5 
(2) the effort to prevent the evil 
which has not yet arisen (anuppan- 
nanam pdpakanam anuppadaya 
vayamo) ; (3) the effoit to produce 
the good which has not yet arisen 
(anuppannanam kusalanarp uppa- 
daya vayamo) ; (4) the effort to 

cultivate the good that has arisen 
(uppannanam kusalanaip bhfyobha- 
vaya vayamo). 

III. The third step of the four-sided basal structure corresponds to the Four 
Psychic Powers (cattSro iddhipada) : 

(1) the desire to act (chandiddhipado) ; (2) energy (viriyiddhipado) 5 (3) thought 
(cittiddipado) ; (4) investigation (vimaipsiddhipado). 

IV. The fourth step or the top of the four-sided basal structure corresponds 
to the Five Faculties (pancindriyani) : 

(1) the faculty of faith (saddhindriyatp) } (2) the faculty of energy (viriyind- 
riyam) ; (3) the faculty of mindfulness (satindriyaqi) ; (4) the faculty of concentration 
(samadhindriyam) ; (5) the faculty of reason (pannindriyarp). 

V. The circular basis of the cupola corresponds to the Five Forces (panca 
balani) which are of the same kind as the Faculties, namely the forces of faith, energy, 
mindfulness, concentration and reason. These two groups represent the passive 
(latent) and the active side of the same properties and they can be regarded 
practically as one category. The same holds good of their architectural counterparts : 
they were originally one element, the mediator between the cubic substructure and 
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the hemisphere, and were split into two according to the usual tendency of later 
periods to subdivide or to multiply the original elements. 

Obviously only the three fourfold categories were to represent originally the 
cubic basal structure and in fact the older types of square-terraced stupas show only 
three steps, as we can see from the usual Ceylonese, Nepalese and Burmese Dagobas 
and from certain Tibetan Chortens which represent replicas of ancient Indian stupas. 
A good example of the latter kind is a Chorten built by one of the kings of Western 
Tibet at Sheh in the Upper Indus Valley (Plate V). 

VI. The cupola (anda) represents the Seven Factors of Enlightenment (satta 
bojjhaiiga) • 

(1) mindfulness (satisambojjhango) ; (2) discerning the truth (dhammavicaya 
sambojjhango) ; (B) energy (viriya sambojjhango) ; (4) rapture (piti sambojjhango) ; 

(5) serenity (passaddhi sambojjhango) ; (6) concentration (samadhi sambojjhango) : 

(7) equanimity (upekkha sambojjhango). 

VII. The Harmika corresponds to the Eightfold Path (attha maggangani) : 

(1) right views (samma ditthi) ; (2) right aspirations (samma sarpkappo) 5 (3) 
right speech (samma vaca) ; (4) right action (samma kammanto) } ( 5 ) right livelihood 
(samma ajfvo) ; (6) right effort (samma vayamo) 5 (7) right mindfulness (samma sati) * 

(8) right concentration (samma samadhi). 

VIII. The stem of the tree of life corresponds to the Tenfold Knowledge 
(iianatp) : 

(I) knowledge of the law } (2) knowledge of other persons' thoughts j (3) 
knowledge of relations ; (4) empirical knowledge 5 (5) knowledge of suffering 5 

(6) knowledge of the cause of suffering ; (7) knowledge of the annihilation of 
suffering } (8) knowledge of the way that leads to the annihilation of suffering ; 

(9) knowledge of the things connected wirh despair ; (10) knowledge of the non- 
production of things. 

Up to the Harmika or the seventh element in the construction of the stupa, 
the Tanjur follows word by word the enumerations of the Pali-Abhidhamma as 
found for instance in the third paragraph of the seventh chapter (Samuccaya- 
Sangaha) of Anuruddha's Abhidhammattha-Sangaha. Though this work cannot 
have been written before the eighth century A. D., it is exclusively compiled from 
the canonical Abhidhamma books and if we see a Tibetan text like the one 
mentioned based on a parallel Sanskrit version which does not only have the same 
subject-matter but even the same arrangement down to the smallest details like the 
10 
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order in which the respective terms follow each other, we witness the faithfulness 
of tradition and the accuracy of Indian and Tibetan compilers and translators. While 
Thera Anuruddha was compiling his Abhidhammattha-Sangaha in Ceylon, thousands 
of miles away in Tibet pious monks were translating Sanskrit texts into their own 
language. And though both drew their knowledge from a source that lay at least 
thousand years back, their results were in almost perfect accordance 1 Where however 
certain differences occur, they cannot be attributed to misunderstandings but to 
later additions which are necessary expressions of a historical development. 

In our particular case for instance, it is characteristic that the categories 
representing the stupa up to the Harmika are identical with those of the orthodox 
canon while those which correspond to the tree of life show certain deviations. 
This indicates that the development of the more elaborate shape and symbolism of 
the crowning parts of the stupa (htl) took place in later periods and under the 
influence of post-canonical ideas closely connected with the growth of Mahayana. 

The deviations of the post-canonical categories can be seen by a compari- 
son with the corresponding group, as found in the Pali canon (Digha-Nikaya 
111,33): 

(1) dhamme nanarp j (2) anvaye nanaip $ (3) paricchede iianam ; (4) sammuti 
nanarp ; (5) dukkhe nanam ; (6) dukkha-samudaye iianam 5 (7) dukkha-nirodhe 

iianam 5 (8) magge iianam. 

The last two items of the Tibetan classification are not contained in this 
group, though they may be found in other combinations (for instance as anuloma 
and patiloma paticcasamuppada). More typical deviations are to be found in the 
next group, representing 

IX. the thirteen discs or layers of the tree of life which correspond to the 
mystical powers of the Budda. Ten of them are mentioned in Anguttara-Nilcaya, 
Dasaka-Nipata xxii. 

The 13 mystical powers according to the Tanjur : 

(1) The mystical power, consisting in the knowledge of the places which 
are suitable for the preaching and the activity of the Buddha ; (2) the knowledge 

of the ripening of the different kinds of karma } (3) the knowledge of all the 

(states of) meditations, liberations, ecstasies, and unions with higher spheres : 
(4) the knowledge of the superior and inferior faculties } (5) the knowledge 

of the different inclinations of other beings ; (6) the knowledge of the different 

spheres of existence ; (7) the knowledge of those ways which lead to any 
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desired end ; ( 8 ) the knowledge and recollection of former existences ; (9) the 

knowledge of the time of death and of rebirth 5 ( 10 ) the destruction of evil forces 5 
(11 to 13) the three foundations of the particular mindfulness of the Buddhas 
(avenikasmrtyupasthana) . 

The 10 powers (dasa-tathagata balani) according to Anguttara-Nikaya : 

( 1 ) The Enlightened one perceives what is possible as possible, what is impossible 
as impossible in accordance with reality ; ( 2 ) he perceives the results of actions 
done in the past, the present, and the future according to circumstances and causes, 
etc. ; (3) he perceives every result, etc. ; (4) he perceives the world with its different 
elements, etc. } (5) he perceives the inclinations of other beings, etc. ; ( 6 ) he perceives 

the superior or inferior faculties of other beings, etc. ; (7) he perceives the purity or 
impurity of the states of trance and of liberation, of concentration and its attain- 
ments, etc. 5 ( 8 ) he remembers innumerable former existences, etc. ; (9) he perceives 

with the celestial eye, the purified, the supra-human how the beings re-appear 
according to their deeds, etc. j ( 10 ) by conquering his passions he has attained, 
perceived and realized by himself the passionless liberation of heart and mind, etc.. 

At first sight this scholastic symbolism will appear rather arbitrary, but if 
we examine it more carefully we find that it is consistent with the constructive 
principles of the stupa and their ideology. It represents the way to enlightenment, 
revealing the psychological structure of the Buddha-Dharma and the qualities of the 
Enlightened One in whom the Dharma is realized. The stupa, accordingly, is as 
much a memorial for the Buddhas and saints of the past as a guide to the enlighten- 
ment of every individual and a pledge for the Buddhas to come. 

As the stupa consists of three main elements, socle, hemisphere and crowning 
parts, the spiritual development also proceeds in a threefold way. The first part 
(foundation) contains the preparatory, the second one (hemisphere) the essential 
conditions or psychic elements of enlightenment, the third one (harmika and tree of 
life) consists in its realisation. Each of these main parts has again three subdivisions. 

The first, preparatory step is mental and analytical. Just as the foundation of 
the monument rests on the natural ground, the foundation of the spiritual building 
of Buddhism rests on the experience and analysis of nature as far as it is accessible 
in the psycho-physical constitution of man. 

The second preparatory step is moral : morality based on the insight into the 
nature of life. 
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The third preparatory step intensifies the mental and moral achievements and 
converts them into a psychic dynamism which arouses those latent forces which are 
the essential conditions or elements of enlightenment. 


These elements form the static axis of the Buddhist system and occupy the 
central part of the stupa : the hemisphere, its basis and the uppermost terrace on 
which it rests. The fact that the latter represents the same five psychic elements as 
the circular basis of the hemiphere justifies its combination with the central group, 
though from the standpoint of architecture it forms only the link between the 
original substructure and the hemisphere. 
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The first step of the upper triad (the harmika) corresponds to the three steps 
of the substructure : it starts with right views and aspirations (samma ditthi and 
samma samkappo) which are the outcome of the analytic knowledge (paniia) 
prepared in the first step 5 it continues with right speech, right action, and right 
livelihood (samma vaca, s. kammanto, s. ajfvo), which is the fulfilment of morality 
(sTIarp) ; it culminates in right energy, concentration and meditation (samma vayamo, 
s. sati, s. samadhi) in which the dynamic forces of psyche reach their greatest 
potentiality. 

II 
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Knowledge, morality, and concentration (pafina, silaip, samadhi) are jhe pillars of 
the Buddha-sasana. Morality has no meaning or value without knowledge. There- 
fore knowledge is placed before morality. Concentration on the other hand without 
morality is like a house without foundation. Morality is the discipline in the outer life 
on which concentration, the discipline of the inner life, is built up. Morality thus has 
to precede concentration. Concentration again is of no value in itself 5 it is an instru- 
ment for the attainment of insight (vipassana) and wisdom (pafina), which in its turn 
produces a higher form of morality and concentration until by this spiral-like progres- 



sion (in which the same elements re-appear on each higher stage in greater intensity) 
Bodhi or enlightenment is attained. On the first step Pafina is not more than an in- 
tellectual attitude, based on investigation and reflection (vitakkavicara). On the 
corresponding step of the higher triad it is wisdom based on the experience of 
meditation (inner vision) and in the last two stages it is enlightenment as the true 
nature of a Tathagata. These two highest stages (represented by the stem and 
the 13 Bhumis of the tree of life) correspond to. the factors of, enlightenment 
(bojjhanga) and to those faculties and forces which form their basis. 
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The parallelism is also obvious in the architectural forms and in the numerical 
composition of their elements. The ground-plans of substructure, intermediate part, 
hemisphere, Harmika, stem and cone of the tree of life are : square, circle, circle, 
square, circle, circle. Their further relations may be seen from the drawing on 
p. 42 and the following table : 



ground-plan : 

function : 

square 

fundamental 

circle 

mediating 

circle 

essential 

upper 

formal designation : 

harmikd 

stem 

cone 

half: 





numerical designation : 

4 + 4 

5 + 5 

13 

lower 

numerical designation : 

4 + 4 + 4 

5 + 5 

7 

half : 





formal designation : 

substructure 

intermediate 

parts 

hemisphere 


sum of elements : 

i 

5x4 = 20 

+ - .. . 

4x5 = 20 

- 

13 + 7 = 20 

j 


60 


The fundamental functions are expressed by even numbers, the essential by 
odd numbers, and the mediating by even numbers (10) composed of odd halves. 
The intermediate parts belong essentially to the next higher elements, i.e., to the main 
parts of the stupa (hemisphere and cone : stupa and Sikhara principle). This is 
proved by the fact that the hemisphere includes nearly all the elements of the prece- 
ding two steps, namely Viriyarn, Sati, Samadhi and Panna (in form of dhammavicayarp) 
and the cone contains similar elements as the stem, namely different aspects of Panna. 
In the stem they are more fundamental and general, and in the cone more differentiated 
and specialised. 

The symbolism of numbers is well developed in Buddhist philosophy, art 
and architecture. The following example may suffice to give an idea of the 
numerical relationship between the scholastic stupa and the co-existing psycho- 
cosmology. Within the three worlds (ti-loka) or main forms of consciousness 
(cittani), Kama-, Rupa-, and Arupa-loka, there are fifteen word-planes (six in kama-, 
five in rupa-, four in arflpa-Ioka), thirty classes of beings (ten in kama-, sixteen in 
rupa-, four in arupa-loka, according to their states of consciousness), and there 
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are sixty elements of spiritual development, as represented by the stupa. In figures 1 : 

3 = (key-number) = 

I) 15 = 5x3 =V 

II) 30 = 5 x (3 + 3) 

III) 60 = 5 x (3 + 3 + 3 + 3) = 60 

These sixty elements constitute a continuous way ascending through the three 
worlds and its different states of existence in the form of a spiral, spiritual 
Pradaksina-patha. This idea has been materialized most perfectly in the 
great terrace-stupa of Barabudur. Though this monument belongs to the later 
Mahayana period (Vlllth century) it can be seen from the drawing on p. 41 that 
the actual ground -plan of Barabudur fits exactly on the spiritual ground-plan of the 
orthodox stupa as explained by scholastic symbolism. Barabudur has the 
unbroken tradition of a millenium, and instead of more or less justified specula- 
tions which have been made about its symbolism, we are now in a position to 
know at least the fundamental ideas which were accepted by the Buddhists of all 
schools aud which hold good even for the Burmese and Siamese pagodas of later 
periods, in which Mahayana and Theravada meet in a new synthesis. 


1. Cf. part 111, proportions of the Digoba : The universal aspect of the Dharma which I compared to the 
dimension of space, is expressed by categories in which the number three prevails in the same sense as in the vertical 
development or composition of Buddhist architecture. 
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THE SOLAR WHEEL 

AT SARNATH AND IN BUDDHIST MONUMENTS 

By J. PRZYLUSKI 


This is how the capital of the Sarnath pillar is described in the Sarnath 
Museum Catalogue : 

"Capital of A$oka column (ht. 7 ft. ; width across the abacus 2 ft. 10 in.). 
The lower portion, 2 ft. in height, has, as usual, the shape of a bell decorated 
with conventional petals in Persepolitan style. They are sixteen in number. The 
necking above the bell is circular in horizontal section and has a torus moulding 
with plain surface. The middle portion, which is fashioned into a circular abacus 
resembling a common drum 1 ft. in. high, is decorated with four wheels, of 
twenty-four spokes each, in high relief. The ends of the axles are left rough, from 
which it may be surmised that they were originally covered with caps probably, 
of precious metal. This is proved by the existence of three fine holes pierced into 
the rim of each axle, into which metal pins were evidently inserted to keep the 
cap in position. The spaces between the wheels are occupied by the figures of 
an elephant, a bull, a horse and a lion, following each other from right to left in 
the direction of the Pradaksina. Three of these animals are represented as 
walking, the horse as running at full gallop. These figures are all more or less 
damaged, but they are wonderfully life-like and their pose graceful." 

"The abacus is surmounted with figures of four life-sized lions placed back to 
back, so that only the fore-parts are shown. They are each 3 ft. 9 in. high. Two 
of them are in perfect preservation. The heads of the other two were found 
detached, and have been refixed. The upper paw of one and the lower paw of 
the other were not recovered. In place of eye-balls some sort of precious stones 
were originally inserted into the sockets, as is clearly shown by the existence of 
very fine holes in the upper and lower lids, which received thin iron pins to keep 
the jewels in position. One such pin still remains in the upper lid of the left eye of 
one of the lions." 
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"The capital was carved out of a single block of sandstone, but is now broken 
across just above the bell. It was originally surmounted by a wheel (cakra), the 
symbol of the Buddhist Law, supported on a short stone shaft. The latter was not 
discovered, but its thickness can be estimated from the mortice hole, 8 in. diameter, 
drilled into the stone between the lions' heads. Of the wheel itself, four small 
fragments were found. The ends of thirteen spokes remain on these pieces. Their 
total number was presumably thirty-two - - - - The material of which the capital is 
made is a black -spotted, buff-coloured sandstone from Chunar, but of a much 
finer grain than the Chunar stone used in the construction of houses in Benares and 
its neighbourhood ."(1) 

In order to understand the significance of the Samath monument, one must 
compare it to the great cosmic pillar of which it is merely the reduced image. Among 
the many allusions to this mythical pillar scattered over Indian literature, one of the 
most precise is found in the eighteenth piece of the "Thirty-two Tales of the Throne” : 

"On the summit of mount Udaya there is the shrine of a deity } before it 
stretches a lake which has yet never been seen, and to which one descends, down 
the four sides, by golden steps, resplendent and enriched with precious stones, 
with pearls and with coral. 1 * 3 In the centre of this lake stands a column of gold, 
and on this column there is a throne, of gold also and inlaid with various gems. 
From sunrise to midday, the column, bearing the throne, ascends gradually until it 
touches the disk of the sun j from midday to sunset, it sinks down until it is back in 
the middle of the lake as before. And this takes place every day."* 

The mythical column mentioned in this tale is not without some analogy with 
the monument which we are studying here : 

1. The Samath pillar, like so many other columns belonging to the same 
type and the images of which ornate the stupas was crowned by a wheel with 
thirty-two spokes. In the "Thirty-two Tales of the Throne" * we see that the top 
part of a column of gold touches the solar disk at noon. The wheel which sur- 
mounted the Samath pillar was probably intended to mark this conjunction. 

2. The golden column is surmounted by a throne. Below the solar wheel, 
the Sarnath pillar has a group of four lions which support this wheel and, conse- 

i. One may suppose that here the text has been altered, and that originally its wording described four flights 
of steps, each adorned with a different ratna. 

Z Translation by Feer, pp. 127-28. 

3. Mark the recurrence of the number 32. 
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quently, act as a throne for the image of the god Sun. The throne made of lions is 
a very ancient element in Indian civilization. 1 

3. In Indian art, the lotus is frequently used as the support of a deity. 
Its flower floats on the surface of the waters and opens out according to the 
intensity of the light. The eighteenth of the "Thirty-two Tales of the Throne 
suggests the vision of a gigantic lotus stalk which would rise out of the lake so 
that the sun might rest upon it at midday. The Sarnath pillar, surmounted by 
a solar disk, bears precisely the image of a lotus flower absolutely full-blown 
because its petals are thrown back downwards. 

In Babylonian astrology, one finds, below the great triad : the Sun; the 
Moon, Venus, a group of four planets, every one of which is in relation to a 
point of the compass and to a given colour : Mercury, Mars, Jupiter, Saturn. 2 3 
On the Babylonian monuments these four planets are pictured by small roses, 
all alike. At Sarnath we see four small wheels between the symbolical animals. 
These wheels may represent the four secondary planets, because they have twenty- 
four spokes only, while the big solar wheel probably possessed thirty-two. 
Besides, we know that at Babylon a particular gem corresponded to each planet. 
At Sarnath each one of the small wheels was provided with a precious cap. 

The symbolism of the Sarnath pillar may then be explained according to 
a cosmology, one of the essential features of which is a correspondence between 
a point of the compass, a river, a colour, a planet, a precious stone and a symbo- 
lical animal. I have already pointed out the signs of similar conceptions in the 
traditions relative to the city of the Cakravartin, and I have shown that their 
origin must probably be sought in Babylonian civilization.* At Sarnath, every- 
thing invites us to look towards the West : the cosmic axis, the lions, the capital 
and the whee!s.(2) 

In his monumental work, "Barabudur", which the Bulletin de T Ecole Fran- 
caise d’ Extreme-Orient is publishing presently, and which affords such an important 
contribution to the study of many problems of Indian art and civilization, M. 
Mus considers that our conclusions relative to the Sarnath pillar are "acquired^) 


1. Cf. simhAsan a = throne. For this type of representations, in India and in civilizations of the Near*Orient, 
cf. Perrot and Chipiez, *'Histoire de I' Art”, V, p. 713. 

2. Jeremias, Handbuch*, p. 175. 

3. *'La ville du Cakravartin, influences babyloniennes sur la civilisation de I # Inde”, Rocznik Orjentalistyczny, V, 
pp. 165*85. 
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and he strives to complete them. It does not seem sufficient to him to see in 
this column just a support for the sun. We are of the same opinion because 
we said that the column of gold which stands in the middle of the mythical lake 
is no other than the cosmic axis. Moreover, M. Mus wants that this column 

should indicate the zenithal direction, and this is evidence itself. 

"The four planets, proceeds M. Mus, are the regents of the four orients, 
owing to the bare fact of their mystical conjunction with the sun, theoretically 
at the four points of the compass, and at the four seasons of the year. Now, 
we are told that at Sarnath each one of the small wheels possessed a precious stone 
which capped the top of the axle, and that, in all probability, each separate little 
cap was made of the gem which corresponded symbolically to one of the planets. 
But may not these precious stones have actually embodied in this way the stars 
which rule the four quarters ? The wheels placed behind them, like the wheel 
on the top of the monument, would then be so many reproductions of the sun, 

pictured by the radiant image of the magical pole, which, in its turn, is no other 
than the opening which allows the light to penetrate in this world. The sun 
would be shown here soaring up in conjunction with each one of the "solar" 
planets which divide the year : and it is the place to recall king Samghatissa 
putting, says the Mahavaipsa, four precious stones in the centre of the four "suns" 
of the Mahastupa. This allusion restores their full meaning to the axle-caps of 
Sarnath - - - - " 

"It is no longer permitted to doubt that the crowning wheel of Sarnath 

is the sun, and consequently that the four smaller, but similar, wheels of the 

four opents, are also, and owing to this analogy itself, the sun passing at the 
four orients : we have indicated the meaning of this disposition in the bounds 
of the annual cycle. If they are not the consequence of mere material conditions 
of execution (would it have been possible not to give the crowning wheel larger 
dimensions than to those which decorated the sides of the abacus ?) the 
differences in their size and in the number of their spokes may be explained by 
the religious preeminence of the zenith ; but all five symbols illustrate the same 
object."(4) 

In short, M. Mus believes the five wheels of the Sarnath pillar to be 
equal symbols of the sun, and he thinks to find the proof of this in the Mahavamsa, 
chap. 36, verses 65-66. Let us test the weight of this argument : 
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visutp satasahassagghe caturo ca mahaman! 
majjhe catunnarp suriyanarp thapapesi mahipati, 
thupassa muddhani tatha anagghatn vajiracumbafatp. 

"the king put four great gems, each worth a hundred thousand (pieces of 
money) in the middle of the four suns, and upon the spire of the stupa a priceless 
ring of diamond/' 

In the Pali text nothing indicates the place of the "four suns". W. Geiger 
translates : "- - - in the middle of the four suns (which were placed on the four sides 
of the "tee")" and this translation is adopted by M. Mus. But there is no document 
to back him there. We do not know of any stupa the "tee" of which is decorated 
with four suns. True, the stupas of Sand and of Amaravati have often enough 
a wheel supported by a column, and this wheel, like that which crowns the Sarnath 
pillar, is probably a solar symbol, but it is not placed upon the "tee" of the stupa. 
Let us see where those wheels may have been placed. 

"In the surroundings of the stupa, says M. G. Combaz, as well as in that 
of the sanctuaries, there were isolated pillars supporting, above a capital in the 
shape of a bell, various emblems - - - Around the great stupa of Sana, five or six 
of those have been discovered ; they seem to have been placed near the Toranas 
by the side or in front of them. 

"Their real place in regard to the monuments is sometimes rather hard to 
make out, because many of them have been displaced and others are left as the sole 
remains of the monuments which they accompanied and which have totally 
disappeared. 

"Besides, the most ancient sculptures show us the stupa guarded by two 
(or four ?) pillars. 1 

"If the Gandhara ruins have not yielded complete models, one may however 
suppose that the few Indo-Hellenistic capitals found there must have belonged to 
columns. Gandharan sculptures testify to the existence of pillars arround the 
stupas 2 as well as around certain sanctuaries. 3 

"It seems to result that the pillars, either single or in pairs, were generally 
placed by, or in front of, the entrances. But we do not posses enough elements 
yet to be certain of their true significance." (5) 

1. At Barhut, W. Cohn. op. cit., pi. 6 ; At Mathura, Vogel, op. cit., pi. V. 

2. A. Foucher, op. cit., figs. 23, 24. 

3. Ibid., fig. 41. 
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If stone pillars, sometimes crowned by a wheel, where often placed by the 
entrance of the stupas, it is likely that the "four suns” mentioned in the Mahavaqisa 
were four solar wheels placed, not upon the "tee” in the middle of the stupa, but 
upon four columns of stone erected in front of the four entrances. 

This induction seems again more probable according to the fourth tale of the 
Sutralaqikara, which we give here abridged : In the kingdom of Ceylon, a man had 
obtained a pearl the size of his knee. He offered it to the king, who went to a 
stupa and "placed the pearl upon the pillar of the stupa door. There it shone 
brightly like a great star. The king's palace was lighted up by it as by a rising 
sun - - One day a burglar climbed up the pillar, stole the pearl, but fell down 
afterwards and broke his leg. The king opened an inquest. Bloodstains were found 
at the foot of the door pillar, and the robber was discovered in the end.(6) 

In this tale, the king of Ceylon, when he puts a big gem upon the pillar of 
the stupa entrance, probably in the middle of a solar wheel, acts like Sarpghatissa 
did, who placed "four great gems... in the middle of the four suns” of the Mahastupa. 
Far from explaining the significance of the four small wheels on the Sarnath pillar, 
this instance merely confirms the symbolism of the big wheel. 

True, the Mahavaipsa mentions "four suns” which must have been at the 
four entrances of the stupa, and consequently at the four points of the compass. 
But this testimony is a late one, and we can not be allowed to use it as an argument 
for the explanation, in a monument much more ancient, of some elements the purport 
of which is quite different. 

As far as we know, the Sarnath pillar is an isolated monument, probably 
anterior to A$oka. This monument bears five wheels on its top. Later on, the 
stupas are flanked by pillars supporting a wheel. The number of these pillars 
varies greatly from one stupa to the other. Of course one may compare the big 
wheels which surmount them to the big wheel of Sarnath, but it has in no way 
been proved that at Sarnath the four small wheels should be suns as well, and we 
believe that in the present state of our knowledge we should best look upon 
them only as planets.(7) 


NOTES 

(1) Quoted by Monahan, The early history of Bengal, p. 223. 

(2) For further developments of these ideas, cf. Le symbolisme du pilier de Sarnlth, Etudes d'orientalisme 
publides par le Musde Guimet 5 la mdmoire de R. Linossier, t. II, pp. 481-498. 1 have shown in this article that the 
four animals of the S&rnath pillar may be found again in the Indian traditions relative to lake Anavatapta. 
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(3) P. Mus, Barabudur, BEFEO, t. 32, p. 416. 

(4) Barabudur, ibid., p. 422A23. 

(5) G. Combaz, L'6/olution du stopa en Asie, p. 212, 

(6) Sutra larpk&ra, Translation by E. Huber, p. 30^32. 

(7) For the largest wheel of Sarn&th, M. Mus suggests a double symbolism : it would illustrate both the Sun and 
the planet Venus, in her quality of Queen of Heaven and Mother of the Gods. (Barabudur, ibid., p. 417). We 
believe, however, than one must choose. If the Great Goddess is represented by the stone column, then she is the 
cosmic prop which sustains the Sun and the celestial world. As such, she is the mother of the gods and ranks 
first in the universe. If, on the contrary, she is the planet Venus, her position is subaltern only. These two 
conceptions are testified historically, but at different periods or regions. It seems hardly likely that they could have 
•been expressed at the same time, and on a single monument. 
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VIDYADHARA 


By JITENDRA NATH BANERJEA 


The relief (PI. VI) 1 in grey sandstone from Sarnath shows a male and a 
female figure flying through the air. They carry offerings in baskets in their left 
hands, the right hand of the male figure is in the Vitarka mudra and that of the 
female figure holds an offering which she has evidently taken from her basket. 
The female figure is being carried by her companion on the back of his right leg 
which is stretched out to its utmost extent while his left leg bent at the 
knee touches his waist. The craftsman has emphasised the smooth wave like 
movement of the figures through the Antariksa region. Both the figures are 
sparingly ornamented, but their modes of dressing the hair require special attention. 
The mass of hair on the head of the male figure and the heavy tresses 
shown in descending tiers down the head and shoulders of the female one remind 
us of the modes of hair-arrangements frequently to be found on the Gupta 
figures of the 5th and the 6th centuries A.D. A comparison can be made with 
the varieties of coiffure on the heads of the Ganas depicted in the carved 
fragments of the dado of the Siva temple discovered among the ruins of Bhumara. 
The flying figures on either side of Siva's bust in the lintel of this temple have 
their hair arranged in exactly the same manner and similar are the hair arrangements 
of many of the imperial Gupta sovereigns in their portraits on their gold coins. 
The upper parts of the bodies of the two flying figures are left bare, while the 
presence of drapery below is suggested by means of two incised parallel lines at 
regular intervals. The expression on the face of the male figure is serene while that 
on the face of his companion is illuminated by just a happy smile. Both of them 
are shown looking intently on some object which evidently was the central figure 
in the composition, the cult-picture — a Buddha, a Visnu or a Siva. The relief seems 


1. The original is in the Indian Museum, Calcutta (No. 9513)* It is labelled "Gandharvas hovering with 
flowers in their hands ; 5tlv6th centuries A. D., Sarn&th.” Its size is (7x 5*)." 
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to have formed either part of the upper portion of the PrabhSvaff of an image 
or more likely it might have been a part of a lintel similar to the one with the 
flying figures over the main sanctum of the Bhumara temple 1 2 referred to above. 

Such figures appear as accessory ones in early and mediaeval Indian 
art. Even sometime before the introduction of the cult-picture in iconic form, when 
its presence in a particular relief is indicated by means of symbols, these figures 
occasionally hover to either side of them. The early Buddhist monuments of Barhut, 
Sana and Amaravati, etc. and the Jaina caves of Udayagiri near BhuvaneSvar clearly 
show this. To refer to one or two typical cases from Barhut, Safici and Udayagiri : 
The flying garland bearers on the oftreproduced Bodhi-tree shrine from 
Barhut 3 and similar other figures on the lintel of the eastern gateway of SaficP 
are hybrid in appearance ; the lower halves of their bodies are bird-like while 
the upper halves are human with wings attached to their shoulders or waists . 4 
But the elaborately dressed flying figures on either sides of the Toranas in 
the animated scenes on the friezes of the rock-cut temples at Udayagiri are 
entirely human. And a glance at one of the reliefs on the eastern gateway of 
Sand, as well as at those of Buddha's visit to TrayastrimSa heaven and his 
descent at Saiikisa on one of the Barhut uprights 5 will prove that even at this 
period a distinction is made by the craftsman between the hybrid and the fully 
human figures flying towards the centre of the relief. When the iconic form 
of the cult picture is introduced, these figurines become more regular in their 
appearance on the top corners and gradual developments are discernible. Thus, 
the early Mathura artists make frequent use of these two types and their 


1. R. D. Banerji, The Temple of Siva at BhumarS, Memoir of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 16- 
PI. IX. b. Our relief might also have belonged to a subsidiary niche on the outer side of the main shrine. Two 
such niches of the ruined Gupta temple at Deogarh, one containing the figures of Nara and N&rSyana and the other 
the Kari'varada form of Visnu, show exactly similar flying couples on their top sections. The third niche of the 
same temple, with the figure of Sesa^ayi Visnu in it, shows divinities like Hara-Parvati, Indra and Karttikeya 
flying in the air ; they are seated on their respective mounts which, as their tensely strained legs and bodies show, are 
soaring through space. For plates, see T. A. G. Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, Pis. XXXII, LXX1 ; William 
Cohn, Indische Plastik, pi. 24. 

2. Cunningham, The Stupa of Bharhut, PI. XIII, outer face. 

3. Gninwedel, Buddhist Art, figs. 4 and 17. 

4. Cf. GrUnwedel's remarks about them, op. cit., p. 47. 

5. GrUnwedel, op. cit., fig. 17 ; Cunningham, oo. cit., pi. XVII. cf. also plate XIII middle figure and plate XXXI, 
fig. I, where on the proper right we find the hybrid garland^bearing figure while on the proper left is the flying human 
figure. 
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tendency to differentiate between them is manifest . 1 Bat they seem to have gradually 
discontinued the practice of making use of both these motifs ; they retained 
the human flying figures 2 . By the Hellenistic craftsmen of Gandhara also the 
■garland bearing cherubim and female flying figures were frequently employed. The 
Indigenous artists of the Gupta period, on the other hand made occasional use 
of flying pairs of human figures, like the sculptor of our relief 3 . Sometimes, how- 
ever, the male figures in these pairs hold swords in in their hands 4 . The sculptors of 
the mediaeval period introduce a new canon in their usage of these motifs. They not 
only retain the use of both the variants but allot well-marked position to both in 
their comprehensive scheme of the decorated stela (prabhavali). The hybrid couples, 
not now in the usual flying pose are shown playing on musical instruments just above 
the Makara motif on either side of the central figure, while the entirely human 
garland bearing figures, sometimes singly and at other times with their consorts borne 
on their legs are shown hovering on either side of the Kirttimukha ; thus in a fully 
complete stela, the order of arrangement of the decorative motifs from the 
pedestal (pithika) upwards is first the leogryph (lion upon elephant, gajaSardula), then 
the Makara transom, above it the hybrid pair playing on lute and dancing, a little 
higher up the flying garland-bearers and lastly the finial, the Kirttimukha. But now 
almost invariably a new feature is introduced in the flying figure motif ; that these 
figures are soaring through the Antariksa region is now not only indicated by the 
distinctive pose of the legs, but also by the conventional representation of clouds 
for their background 5 . 

As regards the exact nomenclature of these two motifs, previous writers on 
Indian art were not sure about it. The hybrid flying figures are usually described 
as Suparnas while the human ones as Gandharvas, Devas or flying angels, 
the latter sometimes as Vidyadharas. We are not certain how they were 


1. V. Smith, ‘Jaina Stupa and other antiquities of Mathura' ; pi. XVI, fig. 1. Two flying figurines are 
side by side, the one to the left with his mutilated face is purely human while the other is a mixed being. Smith 
remarks about the former : 'The mutilated male figure to the left of the umbrella seems to be intended for a Gandharva'. 

2. Cf. the Bodhisattva statuette from Katra ; Vogel, Mathura Museum Catalogue, p. 47, PI. vii ; cf. also 
B'jhler's description of the Jaina SyAgapata of an unknown donor, Epigraphia Indica, vol. II, p. 31 1-313, pi. 1, b ; inside 
the outer fringe of the circle are the figures of the seated Jinas, tree within railing and stupa with pairs of well-dressed 
flower and garland bearing human couples flying towards the central piece. 

3. They were still in the habit of employing on rare occasions the hybrid flying figure ; cf. R. D. Banerji, 
Bas-reliefs of Badami, p. 56-7. 

4. R. D. Banerji, op. cit., pi. XV, fig. a ; Garuda on cornice, two flying couples, one on either side of it, the 
male figures carrying swords. 

5. R. D. Banerji, The Eastern school of sculpture, PI. XLV. figs, a, c, etc. 
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known to the artists of early period , they seem to have been included within the 
class of secondary gods or attendants mentioned in Brahman, Buddhist or Jain 
mythology 1 . In later iconographic works however they are distinctively mentioned, 
and the manner in which they have beeen described in some of these leaves little 
doubt as to their denomination, the hybrid being a Gandharva and the human 
a Vidyadhara. To quote a few lines about the Vidyadharas and Gandharvas 

from the section on yaksa-Vidyadharadilaksanam from Manasara : Evam tu yaksa- 
rupam syad vidyadharamasananvitam //7// Puratah pristhapadau ca langalaka- 
rau eva ca/ JanvaSritau hastau gopuroddhrtahastakau //8// Evam vidyadharah 
proktah sarvabharanabhusitah/ Nrttam va vainavam vapi vaiSakharii sthanakam tu 
1 / 9/1 Gita vma vidhanaiSca gandharvaSceti kathyate/ Caranath paSusamanam 
cordhvakayam tu narabham //10// Vadanam garudabhavam bahukau ca pak- 
sayuktau//. 3 Making proper allowance for the difficulty of accurately rendering 
these poses by words, one should observe that the author has in a faithful 

manner described the peculiar flying poses of the Vidyadharas, the epithet 
langalakarau (plough share like) applied to their legs being very significant } 

his description of the Gandharvas also clearly testifies to their hybrid 
character. We may remain in some doubt about attributing these names to 

earlier representations of these motifs in Indian art 5 but on one of the lower 
reliefs of the so-called Prasenajit pillar of Barhut, 3 is shown the Vidyadhara, 
though not in his usual pose. The relief bears an inscription which, as 
correctly read and translated by B. M. Barua, is 'Vijapi vijadharo/ i. e. 'the 
spell-muttering Vidyadhara/ It depicts the Vidyadhara, an artful magician, 
standing on a rocky ground, tying his turban ; a female figure, by his side, holding 


1. Grunwedel, op. cit, p. 47, fig. n. 2. The author enumerates six classes of secondary gods in Brahman 
mythology viz : (1) Kinnaras, (2) Kimpuru§as, (3) Gandharvas, (4) Pannagas or N&gas, (5) Siddhas, (6) VidyJi- 
dharas, with a short description of each. These correspond more or less to the Vyantara gods of the Jains, viz. Piiacas, 
Bhutas, Yak§as, Rak$asas, Kinnaras, Kimpuru§as, Mahoragas and Gandharvas. The eight classes of demigods enumerated 
in Buddnist literature are Devas, Nagas, Rak§asas, Gandharvas, Asuras, Garudas, Kinnaras, and Mahoragas* 

The last two lists do not contain the name of the 6th in the BrShmanical one. 

2. P. K. Acharya, Manas^a, p. 370. The Agnipurana tells us : Vinahasta KimnarSh syurm&l&vidyadharaica 
khe, ch. 51, v. 17, evidently not distinguishing between the Gandharvas and Kinnaras. The M&nas&ra too does not 
distinguish between them. But the Matsya purana distinguishes between the two and mentions the Vidyadharas also, 
though it does not furnish us with the details of their features, (ch. 259. v. 25.) The Visnudharmottara (ch. 42, v. 9-10) 
also describes the Vidyadharas, the descnption closely following their representation in later art : Rudrapram&nih 
kartaby&statha vidy&dhar2L nfpa// sapatnikaicate karya malyalaml^adhaxinah // 9// khadgahast&scate k5ryi gaganevatha 
va bhuvi. 

3. Cunningham, op. cit., PI. XV, side. Hs could not translate the inscription and his reading of it was also 
faulty. The correct reading and translation are referred to above. 

m 
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in her right hand three flowers ; his sword and armour are shown hanging from 
a tree behind him. Barua thinks that this illustrates a scene from the Samugga 
Jataka ( F. 436 ), narrating how a demon was outwitted by a tricky 
Vidyadhara. 1 The Vidyadhara in the story is referred to as 'Vayussa putto nama 
vijjadharo sannaddhakhaggo akasena gacchati 2 i. e. 'the son of Vayu, who was a 
magician, girt about with a sword, was walking through the air/ 3 Thus, we see, 
that the Vidyadhara motif seems to have been known by this name to early 
Indian artists, though in this particular relief, the Vidyadhara is shown in a standing 
and not a flying pose. In later literature the Vidyadharas are frequently referred 
to as dwellers of the highest peaks of the Himalayas and as sky-rovers, semidivine 
beings, attendants of Siva and masters in the arts of magic. 4 


1. B. M, Barua, Barhut. Vol. II, pp. 132-33. 

2. Fausboll, J&taka, vol. III. p. 528. 

3. Cowell, Jataka, Translation, vol. Ill, P, 314. 

4. C. H. Tawney, Kath&saritsagara, Translation. Many are the stories here narrated about the Vidy&dharas. 

Jtmutavahana, son of Jimutaketu, the king of the Vidyadharas, says on one occasion formerly I was a sky-roaming 
Vidyadhara ; and once on a time I was passing over a peak of the Himalaya, and then Siva who was below, sporting 
with Gauri, being angry at my passing above him, cursed me ' Tawney, ibid, voi. I, p. 176. 


4 







PAINTINGS AT BADAMf 


By ST. KRAMRISCH 


The earliest Brahmanical wall paintings yet known in India were noticed by the 
writer and subsequently photographed in the large Vaisnava cave (known as cave HI) 
in Badami, Kaladgi collectorate, Bijapur District, Deccan. The cave has a dated 
inscription of MangaliSvara, the Cajukya king. It records the completion of the 
cave in the year Saka 500 (578 A.D.). 1 Apart from being the earliest Brahmanicat 
wall paintings, these are also the earliest records of painting in India which are 
definitely dated. The Buddhist wall paintings at Ajanta can be dated on stylistical 
and epigraphical grounds, and there is a considerable affinity between the later 
work at Ajanta and the Badami paintings. The cave has been visited frequently 
and has been commented upon exhaustively in archaeological literature. But while the 
sculptures at Badami were the subject of a monograph (R. D. Banerji, Bas-reliefs 
at Badami), these paintings were not dealt with. 2 They occupy the concave surface 
of a heavily vaulted cornice, which affords protection against the rain and the 
strong light of the sun, and the latter may have blinded the visitors to the cave. 
The paintings though faint, are of a high quality. Their subjects apparently are 
Sivaitic ; there is in front of a red curtain a figure of a pale complexion dancing * 
(Siva ?), the right arm raised, with Kataka hasta, the left arm thrown across 
his body (gaja hasta) and the face dance-intoxicated. Massive red columns with 
white cushion capitals emerge above (PI. VII). 3 This scene, however, is less 

1. cf. Indian Antiquary : Burgess, Rock-cut temples at Badami, vol. VI, pp. 363, 364 ; Fleet, Sanskrit and 
Old Canarese inscriptions, vol. X. p. 57. 

2. Burgess, Archaeological Survey of Western India, Report, vol. I, p. 20, mentions only “Remains of 
painting are still distinctly traceable on the underside of the caves (see p. 58, note 4) and on the carved roof of the 
verandah. Possibly traces might also be discovered on the larger images, but unfortunately they have been besmeared 
with whitewash by some photographer/' 'Remains of frescoes at Bad&mi' are also mentioned by Codrington, “The 
culture of mediaeval India as illustrated by the Ajanta frescoes/ Indian Antiquary, vol. L1X, p. 159. Nothing further 
is said about them. 

3. To the left and not shown in the reproduction, on one level with the capitals of the large columns there is a 
human face with large round earrings (patra kundala), its body faintly visible and possibly holding a drum (mfdafiga) in 
<he direction of the dancing figure. This figure appears to be larger than the dancing one. The painting in these parts 
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clearly discernible than the one next to it, which is also set in front of columns. 
It shows a group of heads, and amongst them those of Siva and Parvati may 
be recognised 1 (Pis. VIII and IX). The figure to the left proper of Parvati 
could be her father, Parvataraja. A sugar-cane seems to be held by another 
figure. The two main figures, Siva with matted hair/ and Parvati with a veil, 
stretch out their hands in the ceremony of 'panigrahana' — j. e>/ the taking hold of 
the hands in the act of betrothal (kalyanasundaramurti). '^omen look down on the 
scenes from a gallery . 3 The figures are painted in what looks now a pale buff 
shade (Siva, Parvati) or dark brown (an attendant figure with fly-whisk) or else a 
greenish blue. They are fully modelled in colour, with high lights. Divided from 
this scene by a Sardula carved in the round, a flying couple of Vidyadharas are placed 
against a feathery cloud and the wizard Vidyadhara raises his delicately shaped left 
hand in MrgaSirsa mudra (PI. X). There are several other portions of paintings 
preserved in this cave as well as in the smaller Vaisnava cave (cave II) 4 . Wherever 


however is very faint and damaged. The red curtain is fixed on a rod in front of the columns, at some distance 
^ below the capitals and extends behind the shoulder of the large figure. 

1. The painting has peeled away to the right pfoper of S,va and the right half of a dark brown male figure with 
a fly-whisk can be d.stinguished beyond it ; above the bare patch there are traces possibly of the upper part of one 
more head. Cf. also ‘The Illustrated London News/ 8th. August 1936 p. 249. 

2 The same type of Jata.makuta can be discerned on the dancing figure in the preceding scene (PI. VII) with a 
loose braid of hair falling to the shoulder. 

3. ‘The mamage of Siva and Parvati’ is represented in relief in cave I (Banerji, op. cit. p. 10). The 
■ u WcV ' r d'ffers. The painting, incomplete and damaged as it is and besides not altogether in keeping 

With any of the known versions of this scene in sculpture or as given in the texts, may yet be correctly identified. The 
versions o i 's scene in Elephanta, in Ellora in the Dhumar and Ramesvara caves and elsewere (cf. T. Gopinatha 
in th R- - ;S ° • u iconography, for inst. vol. II, part 1, pi. Cl I, where Parvati is shown to the left of Siva, as 
m the Badam, pain, mg and in the texts, whereas she appears on his right in the other reliefs) show discrepancies, in details. 

Chin ,h T Z T fi8 “ reS Varies fr0m the standar ’ d - Th * of Parvati should be as high as the eye, the 

moreover * Z “ * ' * S ' Va ' whereas she is at lea5 ‘ equal to Siva's figure in the painting. All the heads, 

on one ,eve1 ' if not of ,he same size and ,his refers a,so to the figurewiththe 

having mllTnteTa rnelcf^edicZexI, ^434)^ “ ^ °" *' ^ ^ ^ ° n ‘ ra,Sed Seat ' W 33 

brackets ^ ?“*** d ° not , occur in Painting alone in this Vaisriava cave. They are also carved on 

Ardhararisva 2 T ** 7™"^' Siva and Parvati for inst - on the western side of the first pillar from the east, 

rrrpitt sr* • ti the and on others w ^ — and 

carved, (cf (Wj. To crt pf / 0372 11 ; a medallion for instance, in the centre with Visnu on Garuda being 

)arg» figures J n cave 111 so ' ( ** ° f ** P3ne ‘ fi " ed W “ h paintin S’ and on a back wal1 there are outlines of 

Terra veTanJ T * ** ** ^ « left « ** underside of the eaves, 

the wall panels and on the trL^o f ^ ^ ^ ^ figures of 

: SS rfSSr* ° f li8ht and d " k bUff and the3e aPPear ' W bare “ - - - -rounder 
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the walls of the cave were not sculptured they were covered with paintings. 
Moreover, the sculptures were altogether painted and the same colours were used for 
both. The plastic form was painted (there are abundant traces to show this), 
the painted surface in its turn being fully modelled with all the means available to 
painting. Sculpture and painting in India are closely connected. Sculpture is the 
primary art and painting comes up to it with its own means. The interconnection 
and collaboration of the two is preserved nowhere as clearly as in the large 
Vaifnava cave, Badami and also in cave II, Ajanta 1 2 3 * * where votaries are painted in 
front of rocks and between plants, in large panels at right angles on either side of 
a sculptured group on the back wall of the bay, with Hariti and Pancika carved 
as mighty gods. The painted votaries in the lateral panels are shown approach- 
ing them. The carved figures are still with traces of plaster, etc. while in-between 
them foliage is painted on the flat ground. 

The whole cave must have been painted as soon as the carving was finished 
and Mangalfevara's inscription refers to the completed cave, fully painted in its 
sculptured parts and bedecked -with painted scenes where the walls were smoothed 
into surfaces. These are not always large. Even in-between carved figures, 
as those of Garuda* and that of a Sardula (PI. X) the intervening part of the 
curved roof has painted figures and the two Vidyadharas hovering in front of 
clouds are part of the plastic conception of the whole. In other instances (cf. p. 58, 
note 4) the major part of the composition was carved and the rest painted on the 
flat wall. Carving and painting here are as closely connected as for instance drawing 
and painting. The paintings, quite apart from considerations of style could not 
have been added at a later date. They formed indispensably part of the entire 
"most wonderful workmanship" which according to the inscription was lavished 
on this cave. In painting as in sculpture the same effect is sought. The roundly 
modelled form is 'bodied forth' from the rock ; tangibly rounded in sculpture, model- 
led in colour and with high lights, in painting. These high lights are not the result 
of 'wiping out' 8 and also in Ajanta they are laid on. They mark not only the 
places which have come forth to the highest degree, but they are also put in finally 
by the last strokes of the brush and are highest on the painted surface. 


1. Yazdani, Ajanta, vol. II. Pis. XXXIII, XXXIV. 

2. cf. Baner ji, op. cit M PI. XV a. 

3. Coomaraswamy, Vijnudharmottara, chapter XLI, JAOS, vol. 52, p. 18, note 9 ; Binyon i Yazdani, Ajanta, 

vol. I, p. XV. That the high lights were ‘sponged out' is actually an erroneous impression, as Binyon himself 

suggests. 


were 
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The paintings are technically of the same type as later paintings in Ajanta. 
They do however not exactly conform to any of the styles represented there- 
The figures resemble to some extent those shown by yazdani, Ajanta II, PI. XXIX. 
There however the modelling is more summary and massed up into broad surfaces. 
A pattern-like regularity hardens its texture. In the majority of the Ajanta paintings- 
there is coherence in the way the volume of the face is driven forwards. Tightly 
the skin fits the firm modelling. At Badami plastic modulation hovers on its 
expanse and its delicacy rests there. In it the impact by which it has been bodied 
forth, spends itself. Risen to the surface it makes it appear 'as if breathing. 

Modelling hovers on the surface of physiognomies of variegated type and 
makes them sensitive in texture and expression. With the quality of the modelling is 
combined a line of a similar nature. It does not clasp the contour tightly. It assists 
in modelling an evanescent volume. Varying in thickness, it is elastic and nowhere 
calligraphic. Curvedly ambient, its speed is slow. The outline which is finally 
drawn on top of the first outline and after this has been filled with colour at 
times deviates from it. This is conspicuous on Parvati's chin for instance where it 
adds softness. A movement in suspense lingers on brows and lowered lids. 
The arch of the brow may be doubly drawn, a-tremble in its two-fold curve 1 
and close to the flutter of Parvati's veil, and the metal lustre of the large, 
round earrings 2 3 . -They gleam in the warm atmosphere, in the wilting fragrance 
exhaled by the faces. 

. Limpid face rests next to face. The mouths do not add a word to the eyes 
listening to the silence of the bodies. They are formed in keeping with nose, angle 
and shape of the face. Flowers to a bunch contribute similarly organic form, each 
of its kind." One mood variously refracted plays over the entire instrument 
of this figured presence. Intense and benign, $iva holds out his arm. Of 
the hand which is seen below the right arm stretched out by Parvati the 


1. The deviation of the outer end of the calligraphic line of the eyebrows of the figure of Padnna.pa.ni or 
of that of the Caturmaharajakayika (Abhidharmakosa, III, 62, d) in cave I (Yazdani, Ajanta, vol. I f Pis. XXVI and 
XXVII) from the line below, is by way of an improvement of the curvilinear sweep and not meant to convey a movement 
in suspense which is the underlying mood of the E&dSmi paintings. 

2. cf. Ajanta, 1. c. Pis. XI, XX, XXXII. There is however no exact counterpart of the shape of her diadem. 

3. The heads appear to be approximately of human size. The face of Siva has a Dr&vujiAn cast. From the 
Vi$nudharmottara, ch. 42 ‘men should be painted according to their country’, it is evident that a knowledge of the types 
of the people of India was required of the painter. In their images the gods are lent, to an allusive extent, the traits of 
the people who worship them. 

• The curved shape above the head of Pirvati remains unidentified. 
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fingers are as delicate as the flutter of her veil. She bends forward with her 

arms in his direction. This movement her father communicates to her. He 
gives her away } her body is yet held back while the inclined head gravitates forward 
heavy with the knowledge of Siva's presence and not turned towards him. 
As a group however they all cohere and so does the group of women with their 

transparent veils in the gallery above 1 . Some rest their hands on the balustrade. 

Maybe they dropped flowers. 

It should be kept in mind that the paintings are on a vaulted roof. Its 

smoothed and concave surface must have been covered with them throughout its 
length. None of the other wall paintings hitherto known are on architecturally 
curved surfaces. The technical achievement rests, no doubt, on a widely practised 
tradition. 


1. Capitals of columns emerge above their heads. Those of the gallery are topped, it seems, in addition 
to the large ‘cushion* by a second ring shape, and the part between the two looks straight in one case and broadens 
towards the top with a concave profile, in another. The main columns however are heavy (PL VII ; PI. VIII 
extreme right). There is no bulbous part below the cushion, a frequent feature of the slender columns in the Ajan$a 
paintings ; the capitals of columns painted in cave I. Ajanta (cf. Griffith, Ajanta, PI. X, Q) and in cav^II (Y.,op, cit. 
Part II, PL XIX) but for the buibous^nding of the shaft are very similar ; their proportions and the shape of the capital 
above the ‘cushion* vary. 

16 



A RELIEF OF RSYA SRNGA IN THE MATHURA 

MUSEUM 

By V. S. AGRAWALA and B. S. UPADHYA 


On railing pillar No. J, 7 in the Mathura Museum is carved the figure of a 
boy (PI. XI) which Dr. J. Ph. Vogel has described in his Catalogue of the Mathura 
Museum : " — a male figure of Faun-like appearance with elaborate turban, necklace 
of beads and other ornaments. He is standing under a mango tree in blossom 
with his right hand raised to his lips, and with his left placed against his thigh. He 
wears a sash round his waist and a curious necklace round his shoulders. Over the 
tree is a balcony without figures/' Writing later about the same image in his book 
'La Sculpture de Mathura' Dr. Vogel identifies this figure as that of a young man, 
probably a Yaksa, of a fashionable type. He also suggests that its pose resembles 
that of Harpokrates found at Taxila by Sir John Marshall (p. 102, PI. XXI, 
fig. (b) j see Archaeological Survey Report 1912-13, PI. XX, figs, f, g, h, for the 
statuette of Harpokrates). 

The figure cannot be that of Harpokrates. The difference in the attitudes of 
the right hand of the Mathura figure and of the Taxila statuette is striking. In the 
Harpokrates figure the index-finger of the right hand touches the lower lip which is 
indicative of silence. If we were to trace a parallel to this pose of Harpokrates' 
finger in Sanskrit literature it could be found in the figure of Nandi, who in 
Kalidasas Kumarasambhava (III, 41) guards the entrance of Siva's place of medita- 
tion. Nandi posted at the entrance of the bower, having a golden staff resting against 
his forearm, bade the Ganas to observe stillness with a gesture in which a finger of 
his right hand touched his mouth. Only one finger was needed to indicate the 
gesture of 'silence'. 

Two fingers of the right hand however of the figure on the Mathura 
railing-pillar, the index and the middle one, are placed on the lower part 
of the chin and do not touch the lower lip as the finger of the Taxila statuette 
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docs. This Mudra is indicative of astonishment (vismaya) and reflection (vitarka). 
The eye-balls are turned upwards and the whole expression is one of deliberation 
in which an awareness of the immediate surroundings is absent. Satisfaction 
beams on the face. 

The decisive symbol however in the iconography of this figure is the dwarfish 
horn (2f)" projecting against a leafy background above the forehead from under 
the turban. This feature suggests the identification of the figure with Rsya Srnga. 
The story of this sage occurs at length in the Ramayana, Balakanda, Sarga 
10, and Mahabharata, Vana Parva, Adhyaya 110-113. The legend is also related 
with a lyrical charm by the poet Ksemendra in the sixty-fifth Pallava of his Bodhi- 
sattvavadana Kalpalata. 1 All the versions agree that the Muni-kumara was bom 
of a hind (mrgyamutpannah) and won the name of Rsya Srnga. Ksemendra calls 
him Eka-Srnga from a single horn growing on his brow. 

He was the son of saint KaSyapa and having lived in a solitary forest, 
knew nothing of women. He was tempted by maidens sent for this purpose by 
king Lomapada. The maidens after stirring his amorous emotions went away, 
but the mind of their fresh victim turned constantly to them. He neglected his 
duties of a religious student, and when his father questioned him as to what had 
happened, he related innocently his meeting with another 'Brahmacarin who had 
bewitched his mind. Next day when KaSyapa was not in the hermitage, the maidens 
returned and enticed away Rsya Srnga on a floating hermitage to the kingdom of 
Lomapada. On his arrival the king bestowed his daughter on him in marriage. 

The most suggestive moment in the story is that in which the young Brahma- 
carin has for the first time beheld a maiden. "And through him then her eyes did 
flash/ a current of celestial fire ; the poor boy did not understand/ the rushing 
feeling of desire.” (Journal of the Buddhist Text Society of India, Vol. I. Pt. II, 
p. 5, V. 26.) 

It is this state which the sculptor has shown on the railing pillar. The 
upturned (urdhvadrsti ; Vanaparva III 21) and rolling (vighurnamana 5 Ks. V 63) 
eyes are clearly discernible. The version of the Mahabharata also refers to 
beautiful and fragrant garlands twined with silken threads which the maidens 
gave him. The Mathura figure actually wears a conspicuous garland thrown over 
both shoulders. The young sage is also shown adorned with a necklace of big 

1. BodhisattvivadSna , LXVI, 18 ; cf. also Mahabharata. ch. 110. V. 39. 
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pearls and several wristlets. There are two pendants in the ears. Thus he has been 
bedecked by his female paramours. , 

The figure which was described as one of Fads-like appearance can be 
no other than that of Rsya Srnga, whose story was a favourite subject with both 
the Brahmanical and Buddhist writers. Hiuen Tsang says that the place of the sage 
EkaSrnga was situated somewhere near Peshawar in the Gandhara territory. "Going 
North-West from the stone-cell above 100 li or so (from PoluSa, the modem town 
of Pali near Peshawar), we cross a small hill and come to a large mountain. To 
the south of the mountain is a Sangharama, with a few priests as occupants, who 
study the great Vehicle. By the side of it is a stupa, built by ASoka Raja. This is 
the place which in olden time was occupied by EkaSriiga R$i. Deceived by a 
pleasure woman he lost his spiritual faculties. The woman, mounting his shoulders, 
returned to the city''. 1 The Buddhist version of this legend is that Buddha was 
once born as Rsya Srnga and the maiden who allured him was yaSodhara. 


1- ‘ ,Thls aeeoum of Hiuen Tsang about Ekasrftga is evidently based on the episode of R§ya Sfftga in the 
Ramayana. According to Ksemendra, the maiden who enticed away Ekafrfiga was a princess of pure morals. 
The story of Ekaffbga is constantly referred to in Buddhist books. See Eitels' Handbook, Catena of Buddhist 

Scripture, p. 260 ; Romantic Legend, p. 124 ; Yule's Marcopolo, vol. II, p. 233. Ind. Ant. Vol. I, p. 244 ; 
Vol. II, pp. 140f.” 

Journal and Text of the Buddhist Text Society of India, 1. c. p. 14, 







CAVE TEMPLES NEAR TIRUMALAIPURAM 
AND THEIR PAINTINGS 


. By T. N. RAMACHANDRAN 

\ 

One of the cave temples has been noticed already 1 2 and included in the List 
of Protected Monuments accepted by the Government of India* 5 the credit, however, 
for the discovery of the paintings goes to Dr. Jouveau Dubreuil, to whom we 
also owe the discovery of paintings in the Kailasanatha temple at Conjeevaram, 
Acting on his information. Dr. Gravely commissioned me to visit the place and 
secure sketches and tracings of the paintings with the aid of an artist. The place 
was accordingly visited in the last week of September 1935 and careful sketches 
and tracings were prepared for us by Mr. C. Sivaramamurti, who has also written 
a note on the paintings. 

Description of the cave : Four miles east of Kadayanallur station, in the 
Tinnevelly District, by a bad road, or three miles across the fields as the crow flies, 
in quite an out of the way place, just in the midst of a dreary moor, there stands 
a rocky hillock called Varnachchipparai or Varnachchimalai facing the Podiyal 
mountain range where it is believed sage Agastya rests, on whose side has 
been carved the cave temple containing these pictures. The journey to the cave is 
tedious and the access to the rather elevated ground of the temple so difficult 
that the first feeling one experiences on setting foot in the cave is one of utter 
disappointment if a desire to see the paintings alone has prompted the journey and 
not an interest in sculpture. It requires great patience to scrutinise and an applica- 
tion of oil or some such thing to the sooty surface to reveal to the eye painted forms. 

The cave temple 3 resembles in its architecture Pallava cave temples of the 
Mahendra style such as those at Mamandur, Dalavanur, Trichinopoly, Mandagapaftu, 

1. Longhurst, Pallava Architecture, Part II, p. 49. 

2. Corrected up to Sept. 1928 , Madras, p. 34, No, 326. 

3. Measurements of the cave and its parts ; — Cave : length 20' 3", breadth 13' 6 , height 8 1 O' ; Pillar . 
length and breadth 2' 3" ; Panels— BrahmS ; length 5' 1 1", breadth 3' 4" ; Natarija— length 5' 7", breadth 4' 8® ; 
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Sittannavasal, etc. It faces north and has two pillars and two pilasters. The 
pillars are cubical, the central part of each being octagonal. The cubical parts 
bear conventional lotus designs as at Trichinopoly, Dalavanur, etc. The corbels have 
a smooth and slightly projecting central band with wave pattern on either side 
as at Bahur and Kodumbahr in the Tamil country and at Kukkanur in the Cajukyan 
country. Access to the cave can be only by a ladder as there are no steps and 
the cave itself is situated at a height of about 12 feet. The pillar on the left has 
an inscription in Tamil characters of the 12th and 13th centuries A. D. on five of 
its octagonal sides. 1 The letters are faintly visible on two sides only while on the 
other sides they are badly weathered. The inscription appears to register a gift 
of land by (or in the time of) the Pandya king Srivallabhadeva and mentions the 
seat called Pandiyarajan in AJagiya-Pandiyan-ku^am in the place of Sojantaka- 
caturvedimangalam, a village in Pakanir-kiirram. $rivallabha-deva has been 
identified with the Pandya Jatavarman Snvallabha 5 who was a contemporary of 

the Col.a king Kulottunga I (1070-1120 A. D.). This Srivallabhadeva is called 

here a Cakravartin and is stated to have been seated at the time of the grant on 
his throne called Pandiyarajan in the Ajagiya-Pandiyan hall at Sojantaka-catur- 
vedimangalam which was a surname of Kuruvitturai. 

On the eastern wall, (which is the left side of the cave), facing west, is a 
panel with the figure of Brahma sculptured in it, whose description is as follows : 

V'Snd — length 5' 6", brevith 4' 7'; Ganek— length 4' 11", breadth 4' 5"; Left Dvarapala— length 5' 10", 

breadth 2' 9J" ; Right Dvirapili— length 5' 11", breadth 2' 7"; Shrine, Opening— length 5' 5", breadth 3' 2" ; 
Shrine— length 7'7", breadth 8' 2", height 5' 10" ; Lmga— height 2', ctr. 4' 4i" ; Base of liftga— length 3' 6", breadth 
3", height 2 ' ; Nandi — length 5' 5", breadth 3' 9", 

1. M. E. R. f No. 592 of 1915. (For typographical reasons not all the characters could be properly translitera- 

ted. Ed.) 

Line. 1. Svasti Sri fli] Mina (ViyAlattu) 

,, 2. Ch&kkarava (r) ttigal Sri Vallabhade- 

r. 3. var Pakanurk-k'rfa'tuch'CholSntaka' 

, f 4. chchatuppedimahgalattu (vatja) p3ll 
», 5. koyihn uljal Alagiya-PAncjiyan- 

„ 6. kjdittup-pajjikkattil Pancj'yarASa- 

tf 7. nil e]undaru)i irundu tu Lkavjr kuj-j-am) Vjra- 
ft 8. NArAyanamahgalattu SabhaiyAraiyurti i- 
ft 9. nnAttu^rana 

•• 10 £eyyar-tiruva.ymojindarulinapadi nA- 

** 11* etfina Binapaiapuram ta 

" 12 mangalattu bhlmi i(n)nAngellai- 

„ » 13. kkum utpatta nirnilahga|urh rAm ku- 

14. larfabi kuruchchi uromu me- 

»» 15. nokkiya maramurh kinokkiya kinafu 

2. M. E. R v 1909, p. 79, para 23. 
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He has four heads, one of which is hidden behind the others, and wears Jata-makutas. 
Only two ears are shown and they hgve ordinary Kundalas. He has the Yajnopavita 
which is thrown over the right arm as in Pallava sculptures representing Brahma 
and Visnu. His upper right arm has an Aksamala, while the lower right displays 
its fingers clenched as in holding but no content is visible. His upper left holds a 
book (Veda) and the lower left carries a Kundika as in the case of the Parel image 
said to represent MaheSvara. The lower garment is similar to that found in Pallava 
Visnu sculptures. The Udara-bandha is present. He stands in the Sama-bhanga 
pose facing a shrine wherein a Siva-linga is set up. 

On the southern wall of the temple (which faces north) are three panels divided 
by two pilasters which are, like the cubical pillars, octagonal in their centres. The 
panel on the extreme left (PI. XII) shows Nataraja dancing between two Ganas, the 
Gana on the right playing on a lute. The Gana on the left is defaced. Nataraja 
is in the "catura pose, has Jata-makuta, Patra-kundalas, yajnopavita, Udara- 
bandha and loin cloth while a snake encircles his thighs. The loin cloth is secured to 
the waist by a sash with knots in front and with its ends also hanging in front. 
The contents of his hands are : Upper right not clear, perhaps flame of fire ; 
upper left, bent down and holding a book or more probably a Dhakka lower 
right with palm resembling the cobra's hood but suggestive of Abhaya ; lower left 
thrown outward in the Danda-hasta pose as in the case of dancing Balakrsna. The 
legs are bent bow-like symmetrically suggesting a well measured dance. The 
crescent moon is shown very prominently on the Jata-makuta. 

On the brackets of the cubical pilasters between this panel and the next one 
are found remains of paintings very badly preserved (PI. XIII, Figs. 2, 3, 6). 

The second panel which is the central panel, also facing north, shows Vi$nu 
sculptured in it between two worshipping Ganas which resemble Pallava Ganas in 
every detail. They have Karanda-makutas of the Pallava type and Patra-kundalas. 
Visnu stands in the Sama-bhanga pose with lower garment drawn high up and heavily 
conventionalised. He has a Kirita-makuta also conventionalised like the modern 
Tirupati cap, a halo behind his head, Makara-kundalas in his ears, yajnopavita thrown 
over his right arm as in Pallava sculptures and Udara-bandha. His upper arms bear 
Cakra and Sankha (both mutilated) ; his lower right is in Ardha-dhyana pose (also 
suggesting varada) while his lower left is in the Katyavalambita pose. Arigadas 
and wristlets are shown not only in the case of Visnu but also in the case of 
Brahma and Nataraja. 
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The third panel on the extreme right of the same wall contains a beautiful 
sculpture of GaneSa sitting with right leg placed vertical and left leg horizontal 
to the base. The head of GaneSa is that of a typical elephant (not con- 
ventionalised), the left tusk being shown broken while the trunk is turned 
towards the right holding a wood-apple. His upper right arm has a snake- 
like noose, while his upper left holds a goad ; his lower right holds a Modaka, 
while the lower left is in the Katyavalambita pose with palm turned inward (as some 
bad actors and amateurs do on the stage). Udara-bandha is conspicuous while the 
navel is indicated by a cross. 

The west wall of the cave has a rough opening to the shrine wherein a 
cylindrical linga is placed on a Pitha. On the left side of the opening stands 
a Dvarapala bent towards the shrine. He has a Karanda-makuta superficially like 
those of the Pallava period and Kundalas, looking like Patra-kundalas, besides 
ornaments such as necklace, Angadas, wristlets and yajnopavita. He wears a loin 
cloth secured by a sash- like belt. Around the thighs is a cloth tied ornamentally 
on the left (as some South Indian dandies are dressed), to the elegant tied ends of 
which the sculptor has given a resemblance to a parrot. His right arm is in the 
Katyavalambita pose while his left is in the Kataka. He has a fierce-looking mous- 
tache. On the right side of the opening is another panel with a typical Dvarapala 
turning towards the opening. Though similar to the other Dvarapala in all respects 
he is standing leaning on his mace, which though held by his left hand acts as support 
to his right arm, the arm pit of which is placed on the top of the mace. The parrot- 
like hangings of the ornamental cloth that were found in the other Dvarapala 
are not found in this. The figure with its moustache is reminiscent of local 
warriors. 

A bull (Nandi) recumbent, was carved out of the same rock in the centre 
of the cave, facing the shrine. It has been so badly mutilated (local version 
attributes this to iconoclasm) that only parts of its body with a hoof now remain. 

Unfinished cave temple on the same hill : This is on the other side of the 
hill and faces south east. It is superficially similar to the finished cave temple, 
though smaller, and presents the following features : (1) Left side of the facade 
contains a panel with a crude sculpture of a seated figure probably intended for a 
Dvarapala as it occupies the niche usually filled by Dvarapalas. (2) It has the usual 
two pillars but they are cubical without either corbels or octagonal parts. (3) The 
interior is divided into two blocks by an intervening block of rock which has not 
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been cut away. 'On the walls spaces for panels have been scooped but no carving 
has been attempted. Nor is the ceiling finished. (4) No shrine for the Iinga is found 
as in the other cave. It would appear that the work in the cave was suddenly 
abandoned. The villagers give the following legend to account for this : The 
sculptor who was working on one side of the hill on the cave which is now finished 
heard chisel sounds issuing from the other side of the cave and was wondering who 
else could.do that kind of work without his knowledge and permission. He came 
stealthily and found to his dismay that it was his own youthful son who was working 
out a new cave uninitiated and inexperienced. The boy used to carry food to his 
father. Enraged that his son should be practising his own trade without initiation, he 
murdered him, thereby preventing the completion of a rock temple that might have 
surpassed his. The measurements of the cave are the same as those of the hall of 
the finished cave temple. Being unfinished it illustrates the process of cave temple 
planning and cutting. 

Places of interest in the vicinity : About 5 miles west of Kadayanallur 
Railway station, at the foot of the Western Ghats is another cave temple which 
appears from reports to be similar to the Tirumalaipuram cave temple with s shrine 
in it dedicated to a goddess called Pechchi. My informant, one Mr. E. R. Gopala 
Iyer, a native of the place told me that the hill was named Pechchipparai after the 
goddess Pechchi and that the cave temple has cubical pillars similar to those of 
the Tirumalaipuram cave temple, and that there were inscriptions in it in some 
unknown characters. Adjoining the cave there is, I am told, a perennial stream 
called Karumbaru (skt. Iksunadi). 

A mile to the east of the Kadayanallur Ry. station is- a structural temple 
called Sempakavalli Amman Koil now in utter ruins. The whole ruin here with 
a dried Teppakujam, or tank intended for floating images during festivals, and fallen 
pillars etc., indicates a temple complex. In tracts of about a square mile area, 
half a mile to the north of Kadayanallur station, traces of smelt iron and old pots 
with pieces of bones indicate the previous existence there of some kind of habitation. 
Traces of old ramparts and cannon balls can be seen in the same tracts. To the 
south of the temple complex Sempakavalli Amman koil, by about 3 furlongs is a 
temple called Kottamadan Koil. Local legend is that the deity called Kotta- 
madan is guarding the northern gateway of the local fort. The distance between 
Kottamadan Koil and the Tirumalaipuram cave will be about miles as the crow 
flies. KulaSekharamangalam is a village about 5 miles from the cave temple, which 
was reported to me as another place of interest but I had no time to visit it. 
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Paintings : The ceiling of the cave (excluding that of the shrine) was once 
elaborately painted over. Lotuses, lilies (PL XIII, Fig. 4), scrolls (PI. XIII, Fig. 6), 
birds such as ducks (PI. XIII, Fig. 5), borders and other geometrical designs appear 
to have been the favourite themes. A dancing figure, probably that of a Gana with a 
drummer on its left is all that is left on the ceiling of what was once an elaborate 
dance scene (PI. XIII, Fig. 1). The panels and the brackets also appear to have 
been painted over but the latter alone show today some traces which have been 
sketched (PI. XI 11, Figs. 2 and 3). The southern wall contains these traces and 
wherever they are, they are covered by black soot and fungus. During rains water 
splashes against the ceiling and the brackets aided by strong winds as the cave faces a 
narrow valley between two hills through which winds rush. The paintings at the 
south-eastern end, between GaneSa and the left Dvarapala have suffered considerable 
damage. 

The date of the cave and the paintings : I have not made any systematic 
comparative study of these paintings with any of known date. But we have the 
testimony of Prof. Dubreuil that they must be works of the Pandya kings who were 
contemporaneous with the Pallavas. His observations in this connection are worth 
noting — "I discovered a very small but extremely interesting fresco-painting of the 
Pallava epoch. The date is not doubtful because the painting is on a pillar, 
the bracket (bodigai) of which is decorated exactly as at Sittannavasal. The 
discovery is important, the painting being the sole specimen of Pandya frescoes.” 
It may be interesting to note that while the scroll designs (PI. XIII, Fig. 6) compare 
very well with similar ones found at Sittannavasal, the sage-like persons (PI. XIII, 
Figs. 2 and 3) wear shirts decorated with flowers and a towel-like covering of the 
lower part of the body exactly as at Siyamangalam. 1 While the cave temple is 
admittedly similar to those of Mahendra I and similarities in decorative details 
between the paintings here and those at Sittannavasal are easily discernible, a study 
of the corbels will however show that they are of the type occurring at Bahur, 
Kodumbalur and Kukkanur. Though the three temples cited are later than the caves 
of Mahendra, there is reason to think that the type of corbels in question may have 
originated in the Co|a and Pandya country at an earlier date. The question of dating 
this temple seems to have puzzled Mr. Longhurst who, though admitting that the cave 
temple was similar to the Mahendra temple of Trichinopoly was led to assign it to 
the Mamalla period (640 to 674 A. D.), the period of Mahendra s son, from a 
consideration of the style of the bas-relief images it contains. 'WTiile it is not easy to 


1. Jouveau Dubreuil, Pallava Antiquities, vol. i. pi. xviii. 



agree with him when he says "There can be little doubt that this old Saiva temple was 
excavated by the Pallavas and the style of the bas-relief images it contains seems to 
indicate that it belongs to the Mamalla period” because we know that Pallava power 
did not extend so far, his indication of the date of the temple may be accepted. The 
temple was probably executed in the seventh or eighth centuries A. D., by either the ’ 
Pan<Jyas or their feudatories., who adopted or were influenced by the Pallava style 
of architecture. It is likely that the paintings in question may be equally old. The 
absence of Subrahmanya in the carvings of the temple (especially wjien we find 
GaneSa) is significant inasmuch as the temple is right in the centre of the country 
which was the cradle of the Murugan (Subrahmanya) cult. This may be cited 
as a negative argument which speaks for the relative antiquity of the cave temple. 



NOTE ON THE PAINTINGS AT TIRUMALAIPURAM 


By C. SIVARAMAMURTI 


The paintings at Sittannavasal and Conjeevaram give us a knowledge 
of painting as it flourished under the patronage of the Pallava monarchs. Mr. 
Govindaswami who deserves our thanks for his discovery of paintings in the 
BrihadiSvara temple at Tanjore 1 , has supplied us with a fund of material for 
an elaborate study of painting in the days of the Co|a kings. About the same 
time that S. K. Govindaswami lighted on the hidden paintings in the great 
temple at Tanjore, K. V. Ramachandran published his discovery of Kerala 
paintings at Tiruvanjikulam and Trichur which he tentatively assigns to the 11th century 
A. D. on the strength of the evidence of a Malayalam inscription thereabout*. The 
Pallavas, Cojas, Pandyas and the Keralas were the four important powers in the 
South from very early times ; paintings to represent the artistic attainments of the 
people of three at least of these, the Pallavas, the Co|as and the Keralas have been 
discovered. And now Prof. Dubreuil has drawn our attention to the existence of 
fragments of paintings in a cave temple near Tirumalaipuram which he assigns 
to the Pan^yan period. 

The painting representing Ganas in the medallion just in the centre of the 
ceiling (PI. XIII, Fig. 1) affords good scope for studying the work of the painter of 
the cave. The remark of the king in the ViddhaSalabhanjika that the picture before 
his eye with its continuous and free flow of line and epitomized sketching appeared 
rich in form because of the curves representing the ample limbs, fits the drawing 
of Ganas wherein a minimum number of flowing and sinuous lines gives an air 
of richness to the whole painting. The painter's mastery of line is revealed to a 
greater extent in the figure of a heavenly being riding a furious lion painted on 
the ceiling near the panel of Brahma. The wild ferocity of the lion and the dignified 
serenity of the figure ridin g it are balanced in a masterly fashion. The figure is unfortu- 

1. J. I. S. O. A. vol. I, pp. 73— 80 ; Sivaramamurti, Some Frescoes of the Cojas, Triveni, vol. VI, No. 3, 

pp. 227-234. 1 ^ 

2. T riveni, vol. IV, No. 2, pp. 17-26. 
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nately so completely covered with a film of soot that even an application of oil 
does not aid any further than giving just an idea of it and I could not make a copy. 
Though the pictures here are fairly rich in 'rekha', i.e. line, they are poor in 'bhusana/ 
i.e, ornamentation which is a distinguishing characteristic of the Cola paintings. 
Of the few ornaments that have been used, the Patrakundalas on the ears of 
the Ganas remind us of those of some of the figures at Ajanta and Sittannavasal. 
The robes that cover the bodies of the bearded men in the group of figures painted 
on the side panel of the capital of the pilaster are peculiar and flowers are worked 
on them. 

The colour is here much the same as is given in the Silpa texts : yellow, 
vermilion, red, black, blue and green. The outline appears to have been drawn 
first with red and then with black. This is apparent from the occasional 
slight deviation of the black line from the red or an absence of a black line 
over the red in certain places as for instance in the Kundalas where the middle 
stroke is left red. 

Now to consider the paintings in detail : Among the figures of the dancing 
Ganas on the ceiling the drummer has his head bent and reminds us of a similar 
figure in the Brihadi&vara temple at Tanjore. If we are to take the figures of the 
bearded men (PI. XIII, Figs. 2 and 3 ) in the company of women as Rsis engaged 
in amorous sports they would be examples of descriptions given in the Silparatna 
which forbids the representation of 'tapasviiila' in ordinary homes. Sri Harsa has 
elaborately described the figures of such sporting Rsis on the walls of the CitraSala 
of Nala's palace in his NaisadhTyacarita. But considering the dress of the bearded 
men and the figure of a boar on the shoulder of one of them they may be hunters as 
Dr. Raghavan suggests. K. V. Ramachandran thinks that the picture may represent 
the revelry of the yavana referred to in the Silappadhikaram. He tells me that 
in the Urkankathai there is a reference to the body-guard of the Pandyan king, 
of Yavana women who practised the cult of Astarte at Madura and indulged 
in Bacchanalian orgies. 

The figure of the woman which remains uninjured has feminine grace 
in every line that goes to form it } but the face of another woman which is 
all that is left of her is- surpassing in its charm and dignity. But it must be con- 
fessed that the figures of the two bearded persons are not so perfect, and closer 
scrutiny shows that the heads are slightly large and the legs short. 

The lotuses painted white on an indigo background cover a considerable 
space of the ceiling. They ^ire simple in treatment and effective. The lotus 
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scroll as well as the ornamental pattern painte in black and tinted blue on the 
brackets of the pilaster show a masterful design. 

The painting of the fierce lion on the ceiling described before but unfortunately 
not sketched points to a careful study of the moods of animals. The lion however 
is somewhat conventional in its form while the figure of the duck (PI. XIII, Fig. J) 
is a sympathetic animal study. The twist of the neck and the turn of the head, 
perhaps to rest its beak on its downy back, and its short legs suggestive of its 
slow movement and awkward gait heighten its effect. 

The discovery of the paintings adds a fresh page and a very valuable one 
to the history of painting in South India and I thank Dr. Gravely and Mr. Rama- 
chandran for the opportunity they have given me to copy these paintings. 



AN EARLY IVORY 


By K. P. JAYASWAL 


Amongst the antiquities found this year in the Patna 
excavations already described in this Journal, Vol. Ill, 
p. 125 is a carved ivory plaque representing a soldier 
(inset opposite). The bead and the lower part of the 
legs are missing. The relief has been recovered from a 
depth of 12^ feet, Mahal la Mahendra. Its measures are 
2 " x It may be of Maurya date and is now in the 
Patna Museum No. 991 (1986). 

The right hand of the warrior holds a sword erect and 
the left hand has a shield. The figure wears a fitting coat, 
tight at the waist and with a pleated effect below. The 
undergarment is draped. 

The figure may be compared with the soldier figure on 
the Barhut railing. The costume however is different 
there. The coat is neither crossed at the neck nor 
pleated below the waist, as in the present example. It 
is bound with a tasseled string around the neck, opens straight along the 
middle line and fits smoothly and without folds also below the waist where 
it is tied with a knot. The tightly clinging loin cloth in the Barhut relief has 
an ornamental ised panel in the middle and its rigid pattern is altogether different 
from the drapery of the ivory soldier. The sword moreover is sheathed and appears 
to be more pointed in outline. 

There is also a figure of a soldier carved in the rock at the Rani Gumpha, 
Udayagiri, Orissa. 

Amongst the scanty relics of ivory figures preserved in India the present one 
is important on account of its age and subject. It may be also compared with a 
terra-cotta plaque of a soldier (2^x TrV) excavated by Dr. Spooner at Bulandibagh. 



MINIATURE PICTURE OF A YOUTH 
HOLDING A CAMEL 


By PERCY BROWN 


This appears to be a portrait of a young man of princely appearance in the 
costume of the Mughal period of the last half of the 17th century. The head 
dress is unusual and not one ordinarily worn by the Mughals, but in his earring are 
the two pearls, a fashion initiated by Jehangir (1605-27). His costume is that of 
a Mughal of the royal family and he carries the spear, bow, sword, dagger, and 
shield -usually seen in portraits of this period. It seems clear that the picture was 
intended to represent also a portrait of the young man's favourite riding camel, 
evidently a well-bred and spirited animal, gaily caparisoned. The landscape suggests 
the edge of some kind of desert land, there is a water effect in the foreground, trees 
in the middle distance, but the yellow soil seems to indicate barren or sandy hills 
fading away in the distance. 

In style the picture is a mixture of 'kalms', in the texture of the green foreground 
there is the horizontal line-work of the Kangra painters, and in the trees with their 
separate leafage there is also the handling of the Hill Rajputs, yet the figure appears 
to be essentially Mughal, as is also the treatment and disposition of the flowering 
shrubs. The atmospheric effect of the distance with the clouds is not usual in 
pictures produced before the 18th century. 

The records accompanying this picture affirm that it was prepared by some 
artists settled on the western side of India, possibly Gujarat 1 . 


!. The painting and records are in the collection of Aga Hydar hjassan, Hyderabad, Deccan. 







TWO SCENES FROM THE RAMAYANA PAINTINGS 
ON THE WALLS OF THE MArrANCHERI 
PALACE AT COCHIN 

By P. ANUJAN ACHAN 


In the June issue 1935 of the Journal of the Indian Society of Oriental Art, 
I have published a few scenes from the marriage of Siva and Parvati as depicted 
on the walls of the MattSncheri palace at Cochin. In the present issue two scenes 
are reproduced from the RamSyana paintings executed on the walls of another 
chamber of the same palace. The story of Sri Ramacandra beginning from his 
birth to Sita's return to Ayodhya from her captivity is shown by the mural paintings 
in this chamber. The whole story is completed in seven or eight panels distributed 
on the three walls of the western chamber in the upper story of the palace. The 
two scenes published here are only a portion of the first and the third panels. The 
episode is painted in a style different from the contemporary schools of art in South 
India. The Ramayana paintings being the first of the series of mural paintings in 
the palace may be said to be as old as the palace itself, which was originally 
built by the Portuguese and presented to the Raja of Cochin in 1552 A. D. 

PI. XV represents the birth of Ramacandra and his brothers. The three 
queen mothers fully attired with royal ornaments appear in a sitting posture ready to 
give birth to the children. They are being supported by two female attendants on 
either side, while just below each of them is seated a nurse receiving with both her 
hands the child that is being bom. The faces of the queens give expression to both 
Snigdha and Karuna rasas, associated with the pleasant anticipation of the birth of a 
son and with physical pain. The four babies are placed on separate pieces of carpet 
on the floor beside their mothers. Of the three queens, Kausalya is seen sitting in 
the centre giving birth to Ramacandra, the perpetuator of the lk§vaku race * Kaikeyi 
to her right giving birth to Bharata j and Sumitra to Kausalya's left giving birth to 
Lak?mana and Satrughna. Just below this scene, in the lower half of the panel, we 
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have king Dasaratha performing the sacrifice for begetting a son, and Agni emerging 
out of the sacrificial fire with the ‘payasa’, and the king distributing the pudding 
among his three queens. 

The second scene (PI. XVI) which is only a portion of the panel, represents the 
demon Viradha whom Ramacandra had to encounter while wandering in the Dandaka 
forest with his wife Sita and brother Laksmana. Viradha, the great man-eater, with his 
hollow frightful eyes.and huge face, holding an iron dart in his right hand approaches 
Ramacandra and his brother to kill them and take away Sita as his wife. In the 
painting Ramacandra is seen unmoved holding a bow- in his left hand, while his right 
hand is kept in a gesture of communication. Viradha is the chief of the Rak^asas 
dwelling in the Dandaka forest. He wears a large crown on his forehead and he 
has a lion and an elephant as round ear-rings. They hang prominently over his 
shoulders. His pointed dart is conspicuous for its three-pronged ends. Between 
RSmacandra and the demon, stands a devotee with his hands held high up in prayer 
and his eyes fixed on Ramacandra. Behind Ramacandra on the left end of the 
panel stands Sita frightened, and Laksmana ready to discharge his arrow towards 
the villain. On the upper half of the panel is depicted the death of Viradha, while 
the lower half indicates the earlier portion of the story of Ramacandra, namely the 
crossing of the Ganges in Guha s boat, etc. 

The publication of a 'A, Guide to the Mattancheri Palace is considered by 
the Government of Cochin, wherein details of all the paintings will be published. 
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NOTE ON USNISA* 

By St. KRAMRISCH 


"The 'moon-fluid' in moving upward through the nerve centres awakeneth these 
karmic principles 1 into activity and the upper extremity of the median-nerve 8 is set 
into overwhelming vibration. 

And thus is produced the invisible psychic protuberance on the crown of the 
head. When the protuberance becometh filled with the vital force of the transmuted 
seminal-fluid 3 , one attaineth the transcendental boon of the great symbol, and realizeth 
the state of the great Vajfa-dhara'V 

"By repeatedly practising this exercise 5 , the most advanced yogin ought most 
certainly to be able to produce signs of proficiency. 

These signs are as followeth : a swelling up of the flesh on the crown of the 
head (around the aperture of Brahma) and the issuing from there of blood and yello- 
wish watery secretions ; and the ability to pierce the swelling with a stalk of grass" 6 . 

"The invisible psychic protuberance", i.e. the Usnisa is realized in the passages 
quoted above as a temporary phenomenon brought about by yoga practices 5 it 
actually appears on the body and is a symptom analogous to stigmatisation. Such 
bodily symptoms occur in Catholicism and in yoga, to this day. The inset on p. 83, 


* See J. I. S. O. A. Vol. III. pp. 148-165, Kramrisch, Emblems of the Universal Being. 

1 . i.e., of the nerve centres, the Cakras. 

2. i.e. f the Su$umna. 

3. i.e., 'the moon-fluid'. 

4. W. Y, Evans Wentz, Tibetan Yoga and Secret Doctrines, p. 201. 

5. of visualizing within the heart centre on the ‘median-nerve' a dot, the symbolical embodiment of breath and 
mind inseparably united, and of visualizing then as overshadowing the crown of the head, the root-guru as being the form 
of Vajra-dhara - • When this has been accomplished in the heart of the guru the syllable Ham is visualized ; 
imagine at the same time the dot in the heart to be rising up into the guru's heart. Then allowing the dot to blend with 
the Horn in the guru's heart “in the state of at-one-ment, abide in that state M (abridged from op. cit., pp. 265-267), 
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right, shows a yogini, with a hemispherical protuberance on her forehead and head (at 
the place of the fontaneila major ; — the Usmsa is at the site of the fontanella minor), 
it appears at this suture of the skull while the yogini is in samadhi. It disappears 
afterwards and leaves no trace (inset on p, 83, left) 1 . 

The sun and moon principles, i.e, the Vajrini nadi which is 'surya svarupa' 
and the Citrini nadi which is 'candra svarupa' are active in the fiery Su$umna. The 
'psychic protuberance' of the yogini appears above the Ajna cakra and below the 
Brahmarandhra. In this region lunar efficiency is strong. According to the Sammo- 
hana Tantra 8 "Indu (the moon, here Bindu) is in the region of the forehead and above 
is Bodhini herself. Above Bodhini shines the excellent Nada, in form like the half 
moon , above this is the lustrous Mahanada- - - .'" Bindu, Bija (who is Bodhini- 
riipa, i.e. Sakti as Bodhini) and Nada are different aspects of Sakala ParameSvara’. 
Bindu is the Siva aspect, Bija is Sakti and Nada is the connection of reciprocity of 
the one to the other. Above these is Mahanada, which is the 'half of Siva' 
(Sivardha). By this is meant that here Siva is in the form of Ardhan3nSvara 2 3 4 . 
These stages are part of 'the intermediate body of the cause' (karanavantaraSanra), 
i.e. of Sakala ParameSvara. 

Above all these is the lotus of a thousand petals. Within its womb and in- 
separable from its pericarp in which is the Brahmarandhra, is the white lotus of 
twelve letters. It covers the top of the channel of Kundali 5 (i.e. the Citrini na<Ji 
which is of moon nature). This location of the 'ujnisa' differs from that on the 
images of the Buddha. Both however are emblems and symptoms of samadhi. 

The moon principle of the Usmsa may be symbolized on the image by " the 
pearl Candrakanta (beloved of the moon). When the moon is about to reflect its 
light in it, there rises a spring of water" 6 . Moon symbolism transpires in these 
aspects of the Usmsa. The swelling and its fluid contents, are equivalent to the 
pearl from which rises a spring of water when the moon is about to reflect its light 
in it. 


!. These two photographs were given to me for reproduction by Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar, who hasulso methimself 
the yogini. She is Sri Sri Anandamayi Devi, from Comilla District (Bengal), and lives in Dacca. The yogini does hot 
belong to any sect. 


2. Sat cakra Nirupana, v. 40 ; comm. (Avalon, The Serpent Power, p. 104). 

3. opposed to ni§kala, i.e., nirguna. 

4. ibid. v. 39 ; and comm, 

5. Cf. PadukA paficaka, v. 1. (Avalon, op. cit. p. 165). 

6. Hiuen Tsang (Julien) Ntemoires, Vol. II p. 145 (see Emblems, j, c., p. 156). 
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The images of the gods are visualisations of states of consciousnes and of their 
contents, and their emblems are signs of their proficiency. From here the epithet of 
Siva 'Usrnsin ' 1 2 may be interpreted afresh. 

The image of Buddha alone shows the Usnisa while all the other Indian images 
have a high head effected by several types of crowns, with the exception of the images 
of Siva and of AvalokiteSvara. These have their long hair matted and piled up high 
on the head. 

Siva is 'trinetra' and with his three eyes he beholds the plenitude of time. 
AvalokiteSvara also has three eyes and his name like that of Siva, Drstiguru, also 
implies his triune vision. Siva has the crescent moon on his braided hair and one 
type of his image is CandraSekhara murti. The serpent is coiled around his body in 
several places. He carries the emblems of month and year and is himself also Kala, 
time, the black one, deadly as the moon in his underworld phase. 

AvalokiteSvara has many Sivaitic traits and they are well-known. Some 
of them may be mentioned in this connection. In his Simhanada and other 
forms he has the crescent moon on his Jata-makuta. As SugatisandarSana 
LokeSvara and also as Pretasantarpita and Vajradharma LokeSvara he is placed 
on the moon over the lotus 5 . Simhanada also holds the TriSula entwined by 
the snake 3 . With the moon aspect conform the androgynous form of Siva 
(ArdhananSvara) and the androgynous potentiality and form of AvalokiteSvara 
(in his Far Eastern images), as emblems of perpetual generation, of life and 
time ever renewed from within itself. AvalokiteSvara who takes the shape 
of all gods 4 , most conspicuously as far as his images show, is invested 
with that of Siva. Very frequently his colour is white 6 and so is that of Siva 
(panduranga). 

As Usnfsin, the transmuted moon aspect of Siva the Mahayogin has risen 
to the Brahmarandhra, the place of nirvana. It is enveloped however, by the hair 


1. MahabhStrata, XIII. 

2. B. Bh&ttacharyya, Buddhist iconography, pp. 49-5 1. 

3. The two curved prongs of the Triiola are reminiscent of horns of the crescent or full moon or of such horned 
animals as the bull, etc. which symbolize the moon. 

4. K&randavyOha, p. 21. 

5. As Bhairava and Mahskida, Siva is dark (cf. dark moon. Bhairava is moreover accompanied by a dark dog — the 

dog of the moon) ; (cf. also the worshippers of Siva Mallari, surrounded by seven dogs, conducting themselves like dogs ; 
T. Gopinatha Rao, Elements of Hindu iconography. Vol. I), Part I, p. 191). 
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of Siva. The crescent of the moon and the female shape of the Ganga, the waters, 
are its ornaments . 1 

The Amitayur dhyana sutra 2 speaks of AvalokiteSvara as having "a 'turban' 
(u$msa Siraskata )" 3 and says that apart from having a transformed Buddha in his 
'crown', "all the other signs of his body and the minor marks of excellence are 
perfect and not at all different from those of Buddha except the signs of having the 
'turban ' 1 on his head and the top of his head invisible, which two signs of him 
are inferior to the World-Honoured one ", i.e. the entire expanse of his broad and 
high head along with the Usmsa are covered by his long and matted hair. 
AvalokiteSvara has Sivaitic affinities in essence and appearance and in iconography 
the two are one. As the god is, so is he beheld. Not only were Sivaitic features 
transferred to the Buddhist divinity AvalokiteSvara, A cognate visualisation endows 
both the images with references to the moon and with androgynous tendences. 
Kuan-^in did not take over the features of ArdhananSvara. Either of these aspects 
manifests in its own way, analogous qualities. 

In yoga practice an actual swelling may come about spontaneously in the final 
state of at-one-ment by the intensity of the process which leads upward. The 
protuberance at the time of samadhi of the yogini, is situated between the Ajna 
cakra and the Brahmarandhra. It extends over the Karanavantara Sanra and its 
centre corresponds to the twelve petalled lotus which is included in the Sahasrara ; 
according to the Paduka pancaka the twelve petalled lotus is connected with the 
Sahasrara in such a way that the one cannot be thought of without thinking of the 
other.” There are however two distinct, methods 6 of placing it. In the case 
of the psychic protuberance of the yogini it appears beheld below the regions of 
moon and sun (candra mandala and surya mandala) which are below the Brahma- 
randhra and all of them are within the pericarp of the Sahasrara . 7 The protu- 
berance corresponds in shape to the Usnija as figured on Buddha images. Its 

regularity and the sharp circle of demarcation against the flatness of the forehead are 
conspicuous . 8 


1. The meaning of these symbols and of their relation is obvious. Re : hair symbolism, cf. Emblems, I. c., p. 157. 

2. SBE, Vol. XUX, part II, pp. 182-184. (Translated from the Chinese ; the Sanskrit original is not available). 
Erroneous translation ; Ujnlsa firaskata however makes the meaning clear, cf. J. N. Banerji, 1. H. Q. VII, 

p. 499. 

4. Obviously stands again for Ujnisa siraskata which refers to the capacious quality of the skull. 

5-7. op. cit, pp. 167; 181 ; 179. 

8. Half of the shape only is visible, the rest lies underneath the hair. The enlarged dot of the Tilaka mark 
seems to show the extent to which the skin is distended. 
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In Tibetan yoga the end of the Susumna within the body, at the site 
of the Brahmarandhra is, in accordance with tradition as formed by the images of the 
Buddha, the place of the invisible psychic protuberance, the Usmsa. The possibility 
of an actual appearance on the body, of a 'psychic protuberance', is not the origin 
of the emblem, but is one of its exemplifications and a sign of proficiency. The 
moon symbolism is implicitly part of the emblem 1 and may be more or less 
pronounced. 



1* Emblems, I. c., p. 156. 

Read on p. 155, ibid, note 12 instead of 'Vartt. on Panini VI, I. 94 has' 'Monier — Williams refers to Vartt. 


on Panini VI, I. 94 and has' ; on p. 156 instead of 'eyebrows, and its place is called Avimukta*— eyebrows®, and Us place 
* is called Avimukta. 
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REVIEWS 


Elements of Buddhist Iconography, by Ananda K. Coomaraiwamy, Harvard University 

Press, 1935, with a foreword by Walter Eugene Clark, published under the auspices of the Harvard — Yenching 
Institute. 


This work by Dr. Coomaraswamy is a notable addition to the growing literature on Buddhist iconography 
and leaves nothing to be desired by way of the presentation of the subject, the wealth of information, and the 
excellence of get up. The work is divided into two parts, part I dealing with Tree of Life, Earth-Lotus and 
Word-Wheel, and part II with The Place of the Lotus-throne, and both followed by copious and illuminating 
Notes. The essential features of Dr. Coomaraswamy's masterly exposition of Buddhist symbolism are described 
by Mr. Clark in his Foreword. 

Buddhist literature yields on an analysis of its contents many ready-made literary forms, — the legends, the 
anecdotes, the similes and metaphors, the phrases and idioms, from the current Indian stock, and the course of 
development of this literature cannot be studied apart from, or without references to, various literary processes 
in India. Still, whatever finds its place in the composition of Buddhist literature, is expected to suggest one and the 
same trend of thought, one and the same direction of progressive mind, namely, 'vimutti' or emancipation. 

in the Buddhist context, this is the only underlying meaning of all word-symbols or literary forms. Vimutti 

is the rasa or central interest which gives a new character or colouring to every component part as also to the 

whole. Similarly with reference to symbols it has to be ascertained and considered what new aspect of significance 
they gained when they were employed in the general scheme of Buddhist art. 

There are besides evidences to show that, so far as Buddhism is concerned, in many instances, literary 

descriptions or explanations followed upon the forms of art. As an example. Bo-trees of different Buddhas may 

be cited. In the Mahapadana Suttanta (Digha Nikaya), the Bo-trees are mere names mentioned in passing, while 
in Buddhaghosa's commentary, they are described in the most exaggerated terms, far beyond the scope of original 
reference. The explanation of this literary development lies in the earlier delineations of the Bo-trees at Birhut, 
S&Pici, Bodh-Gaya, Amaravati and the rest. In other words, it is one and the same impulse that has worked in two 
planes of expression, which are interdependent. 

Leaving aside some minor points, the work under review shall long continue as a standard work of immense 
value for its suggestiveness. 

B. M. Barua 


Ragas and Raginfs. APlctorial and Iconographic Study of Indian Musical Modes based 
on Original Sources, by O. C. Gangoly. Calcutta, Clive Press, 14, Old Court House Lane. Vol, II, 1934. 

This is an unusual publication. The second volume appeared first ; it has six coloured plates of an average 
quality and of which three have been reproduced already in O. C. Gangoly's ‘'Masterpieces of Indian Painting" 
and 337 photographs mostly of quarter plate size. The entire edition of the book is confined to 36 copies in all 
and the monochrome illustrations are actual photographic prints mostly of quarter-plate size. Each copy is priced 
at Rs. 265 only. 


There are other unusual features about Mr. Gangoly's latest production. Mr. Gangoly apparently does 
not consider accuracy in the matter of reproducing Sanskrit and Hindi words, verses or texts or the transliteration 
thereof, to be of much importance. Mistakes of transliteration commence from the title page which reproduces 
in red type a Sanskrit verse, in which there are six errors. Even the source of the text is not accurately 
quoted. So far as the texts on the pictures themselves are concerned, it is a hopeless task to try and enumerate the 
number of mistakes and misprints which occur almost on every page of the book. This is particularly objectionable 
as in a good many cases the Hindi verses are neatly and generally legibly inscribed on the pictures and they have 
been inaccurately transliterated on the printed page. The present production holds a record not only for its price 
but also for the extraordinary number of mistakes and misprints not merely as compared with Mr. O. C. 
Gangoly's publications but almost with any similar publication in India. 

In this book moreover the pages of the text have not been numbered. There are discrepancies even in 
the titles of the R&gints on the plates and on the pages opposite. The various Riga and Ragini pictures are not 
arranged according to any intelligible system. Photographs of Ragas or RSginis from the various collections in 

India as well as outside, follow one another at random. Besides the labour of collecting the photographs, 

which are of great interest, Mr. Gangoly has generally given the Sanskrit and typical Hindi texts (where such are 
not already inscribed on the pictures) from authoritative books on Indian music. The Hindi and Sanskrit texts 
are rendered into English rather of a pedestrian nature and not infrequently has Mr. Gangoly misunderstood the 
verses. The English renderings are not always clear nor do they accurately give the meaning of the original texts. 
Aesthetic criticism or chronological questions connected with the pictures are generally absent so far as Volume 
U is conoemed. It is something however that the author has generally related the 101 R&gas and the Rigints 

to the various types of N&yakas and N&yikas with which they are so intimately connected. He has however tailed 

to relate the various R&gam&I& pictures to the seasons. The author made use of Deva's (written “Deo") famous 
Hindi books, but he has apparently not seen his Ajtayima. There are a number of new identifications. The 
welbknown picture of a pair of girls dancing together from the Bharat Kali Pari$ad is shown to be R&gint 
Haihvtrt. A number of pictures fomerly classified as Nlyika pictures are identified with illustrations of the 
R&gamala. 

Volume I consists of 86 pages of text and 4 pages of bibliography. It will be an underestimate to say 

that there are on an average 3 misprints or mistakes of spelling per page. 

The result of these numerous inaccuracies is often diverting : 'Dipaka^r&ga : ravishingly graceful as he 
ridies (rides) on a rutted (sic) elephant'. 'The hero is a tender^heated young man' (page 63). "Solidarity' changes 
into 'solidarity' (page 40); ‘bespeaks’ into 'despeaks' ; Kakubh into Kukabh ; 'turgid' into 'turbid' (page 70) ; 1627 (?) 
into ! 62y A. D, (page 65) ; hybrid into hybird (page 74). These samples must suffice. 

The object of Mr. Gangoly's work is 'not a contribution to the scientific study of Indian music, but to survey 

a phase of Indian painting which has for its subject matter the mythological Indian melodies. It is an endeavour to look 

at music through the spectacles of painting'. Mr. Gangoly's claim to have 'put together a large amount of materials 
which are widely scattered and are inaccessible to many students' is undoubtedly justified. What was expected, 
however, in a work of this kind was a more exhaustive analysis of the Ragam&l&s from the point of view of painting than 
what is actually given. More than half the work has been taken up with an historical sketch of the extant literature on 
Indian music. This portion is likely to be of some use to foreign students of Indian music. The writing is difficult and 
the overloading of it with Sanskrit words in the text as well as with original texts in the footnotes makes it even more 
forbidding. It would have been better if the original texts had been relegated to the appendices and the hi tory of Indian 
music given in a general narrative. 

Considerable space has been devoted to the examination of the Rigam&la texts, Sanskrit, Hindi and to a small 
extent Persian and Bengali. This part of the book cannot by its very nature be exhaustive. The bulk of the Rfigamate 
literature is in Hindi and it is interesting to note that the Hindi language in the past appears to have furnished a common 
repertoire for songs, not only to the Hindi speaking parts, but also further south. It is well known that several wnrers of 
Gujarati and Marathi have in the past composed their songs in Hindi or rather the Braj dialect of it. It is also noticeable 
that the repertoire of Northern Indian music is chiefly old Hindi which also was the medium in which the mediaeval 
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minstrels and wandering devotees conveyed their message of bhakti to the masses. It is curious that Mr. Gangoly has 
overlooked the musical character of the Ragas used in the famous and so frequently illustrated Gita Govinda of 
Jayadeva. 

The material gathered by Mr. Gangoly as regards the history of Indian music as well as the R&gam&li texts is 
undoubtedly valuable, The principal contribution, however, which was expected from Mr. Gangoly was the nature and 
the extent of the relationship between music and its pictorial treatment at the hands of the artists from the 16th to ‘about 
the middle of 19th century, and it is in this respect that the book has very little to offer in the way of any appreciable 
addition to our existing knowledge. The chief question has hitherto been whether the pictorial representations of indivi- 
dual Ragas are in fact genetically related to the dominant emotions aroused by the musical patterns of the individual Rig&s; 
and it remains still unsolved. It has been known that a good number of Rigamali pictures owe their origin to, and are 
inspired by, the motifs of seasonal changes, of the rhetorical conventions of ancient Kivyas. For instance, several of 
the Rigamili pictures can definitely be regarded as cognate to the B&ramisih or seasonal pictures. Similarly a fair 
number of the R&gamilas can be shown to have been definitely derived from the conventional descriptions of the various 
types of heroes and heroines in older KSvya literature. How is it that pictures drawing their inspiration from the 
depiction of seasons and of poetic conventions suddenly evolved into a system of pictorial representation of musical 
patterns ? No musician has hitherto attempted to relate the pictorial versions of the R&gamilas with the feeling or the 
Bhava or Rasa evoked by the musical constitution of the individual Ragas. 

There can be but little doubt that the Ragamali pictures have nothing to do with the purely musical structure of 
the Ragas. Some of the pictures of the Riga Megha and its derivatives are obviously pictorial transcripts of the conven- 
tional ideas associated with the monsoon. It is also noticeable that songs of this particular Riga Megha are also generally 
associated with the onset of the rains. The question, however, whether there is any organic relationship between the 
words of the song, the pictorial versions of the Riga and the musical structure of the Riga itself, is still to be solved. 
There is for example no organic relationship between the melodic structure or the Nidamaya Sarira and the iconographic 
or the Devamaya treatment of a particular Riga. It is also to be remembered that old Sanskrit writings on rhetoric and 
music ordinarily associated particular colours with specific Devatis and Rasas few which no rational explanation has 
hitherto been forthcoming. Even the various notes are said to have their specific colours and presiding deities. In this 
connection it should be noted that the Indian artists were not satisfied merely with the production of pictorial versions of 
R&gas but have also had pictures of the various Talas or time-beats. A series of these Tala pictures is to be found hung 
on the walls of the Poona Bharata itihisa Sarfi£odhaka Mandala, It will be a mistake to regard the pictures of the Riga- 
maiis and the Talas as anything more than pictures inspired chiefly by traditional and current literary versions. There 
is at present no evidence to show that they were pictorial interpretations per se of any particular musical patterns or of 
the Bhava or Rasa evoked by them. 

N. C. Mehta, I. C. S. 
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CORRIGENDA, Vol. Ill 

P. 132, line 13, for for flesh, read : flesh. The former corresponds to Vedic 
'Night', UrvaSi, Saranyfl, the Queen 

P. 137, note 2, line 2, for somabhiS read dhibiS . / 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL TRACES OF THE VEDIC ARYANS 


By ROBERT HEI N E-GELDER N 


While plenty of efforts have been made to ascertain the origin of the Vedic 
Aryans and the date of their immigration into India by philological, linguistical and 
even astronomical methods, archaeology has until now taken no part in this 
research. Indeed, not the slightest archaeological trace, no finds whatever made in 
Indian soil could with any probability be ascribed to the Aryans of the early Vedic 
period. As late as 1921 Sir John Marshall, in the first volume of the Cambridge 
History of India, still mentions the tumuli of Laurya Nandangarfi in Bihar as the 
. only monuments possibly dating from Vedic, i. e., in this case, from late Vedic times 
(8th or 7th century B. C.). 

Since the excavations at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, however, a series of 
North-lndian finds begin to distinguish themselves from the pre-Aryan culture 
discovered at these sites, finds we are now bound to discern as from a later date 
than the Indus civilization and possibly belonging to the Vedic age. They will 
form the subject of the following investigations. 

' 1. The trunnion-axe from the Kurram-Valley 

The Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India for the year 1913-14 reproduced a trunnion axe 
found near the village of Shalozan in the valley of the river Kurram, a tributary of the Indus in the region of the Indo- 
Afghan frontier (Fig. 1) X . The type does not occur in Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, neither is it known from else- 
where in India. However, it is far spread in the Near East and in Europe (Fig. 7, p. 91) and we may thus be able to 
draw certain conclusions from its occurrence in the Kurram Valley, concerning cultural connections between India and 
the West during a definite period. 

Trunnion axes of copper or bronze have been found in Eastern Russia, in Crimea, North-Persia, Caucasia*- 
Asia Minor, Syria, Palestine, Egypt, Rhodos, Crete, Greece, Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, Hungary, Germany, Holland, 
England and Ireland. Later, during the Hallstatt Period, the same form has been wrought in iron. 


1. Annual Report of the Afchaeological Survey of India 1913/14, p. 247, pi. LXV1I. Hir^nanda S&strv 
Recent additions to our knowledge of the copper age antiquities of the Indian Empire, Joum. and Proc. of the Asiatic 
Soc. of Bengal X I (1925) pi. V. 

23 
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If we try to systematise the trunnion axes from a typological point of view, we shall find axes with no real 
trunnions at all, but with a slight swelling of the sides only, at one end of the row, and at the other one axes with 
distinctly modelled trunnions setting off at right angles from the narrow sides of the axe. Sir Flinders Petrie has 
pointed out that it is obvious which way the development took 1 . The more or less straightened axes with highly 
developed trunnions, whether of bronze or iron, have been — with the exception of one iron axe from Asia Minor- 
found only in Europe and belong to the Hallstatt civilization or to a contemporary period, i.e. to the first millenium 
B. C., whereas the shapes with slightly indicated trunnions show up as early as the first half of the second millenium B. C. 

Even among the very earliest trunnion axes we may discern three different types which I shall denote with I, If. 
and 111. These three types are closely related to each other and probably descend from a common root.* 

Type I shows a sharply separated butt and forepart, the former being much narrower than the latter. Axes of 
this type might really rather be called shoulder axes ; they are, however, not to be separated genetically from the 
trunnion axes. An axe of this type has been found in the Canaanitic layer at Jericho and certainly dates from 
the first half of the second millenium B. C. * The type is very rare and only known from Palestine, Egypt, South 
Italy, Sicily and Sardinia (Fig. 7 [1, 2, 3]). 

The oldest form of type II, which I shall call type lla, is best represented by an axe from Haghia Triada 
on the isle of Crete (Fig. 7 [4]) * Though the circumstances of this find have not been made quite clear, we can 
still presume almost with certainty that it belongs to the 16th century B. C. Its characteristics are the trapezoid 
shape of the butt part and the strongly concave edges of the forepart, The spots, where in later periods the trunnions 
show up, are only marked by a slight swelling. The Berlin Archaeological Seminary owns an axe of this type from 
the old Hittite capital at Boghazkoey in Asia Minor. A third one has been excavated at KdLTepe in Cappadocia 
(Fig. 7 [5]) \ 

Type lla must have developed, probably about the middle of the second millenium B. C., into type lib, 
met as yet only in Eastern Asia Minor. Type lib has real trunnions, though these are set off distinctly from the 
butt-part only, merging without interruption into the forepart. The butt part is trapezoid in shape, the forepart, 
owing to its concave edges, very slender in the middle, reaching the width of the butt-part in the cutting edge only 
(Fig. 7 [ 6 , 7, 8]). Axes of this type have been found at Boghazkoey, in the vicinity of Kaisery, and at Alishar HOyOk *. 
The axe from Alishar Htiytik, (Fig, 7 [6]) having been found by Von der Osten in the stratum which corresponds to 
the Hittite Empire, is certainly older than 1200 B. C. 

The butt-part of type lie mostly approaches the rectangular shape, though trapezoid shapes still occur. But 
the principal difference between types lie and lib lies in the trunnions which are no more sharply set off from the 


1. W. M. Flinders Petrie, Tools and weapons, illustrated by the Egyptian collection in University College, 
London, British School of Archaeology in Egypt and Egyptian Research Account, 22nd year (1916) p. 17. 

2. Professor Przeworski has recently given a classification of trunnion axes differing from mine. See : Stefan 
Przeworski, Der Grottenfund von Ordu, Archiv Orient&lny VII (1935) pp. 408-414, VIII (1936) pp. 49-57. 1 shall, of 

course, only deal with the question as far as it is of importance for ascertaining the date and affinities of the trunnion 
axe from the Kurram Valley. 

3. E, Sellin und C. Watzinger, Jericho (Leipzig 1913) p. 1 19. C. Waizinger, Denkmaeler P&laestinas I (Leipzig 
1933) fig. 49. 

4. F. Halbherr, Resti dell’ eta Micenea scoperti ad Haghia Triada presso Phaestos, Monumenti Antichi XIII 
<1903) pp. 68-70. 


P rzewors l <l > °P- cit-i VII p. 409, p. 411, fig. la, pi. Lb. E. Chantre, Recherches archeologiques dans 1’ 
Asie occidental. Mission en Cappadoce 1893-1894. (Paris 1898) p. 79. 

Chantre, op. cit., p. 79. H. Winckler, Vorlaeufige Nachrichten ilber die Ausgrabungen in Boghaz-koei, 
Mitteilungen der Deutschen Orientgesellschaft XXXV (1907) pp. 7-8. H. Bonnet, Die Waffen der Voelker des alien 
ients (Leipzig 1926) p. 23. Hans Henning von der Osten, Discoveries in Anatolia 1930-1931, University of 

H'v?r lnSWU,e Communica,ions XIV (1933) pp. 50-51. Przeworski, op. cit., VII, pp. 409, 4! I fig. 
I b, pi, XLIX a, b, c, pi. La. 
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butt-part, but simply sprout from it in a curve, the same as from the forepart (Fig. 7 [9-12]). The butt'part being 
the same as in types Ha and Hb, broad and heavy, and the forepart in relation to it very slender, it looks as if two 
different pieces were joined together rather unharmoniously. This disharmony between butt-part and forepart is indeed 
the most characteristic feature of all axes of type II. 

Axes of type He are known from Bolu (Fig. 7 [11]), Boghazkoay, Yazilikaya, Alishar Hiiyiik, and Ordu, all 
these places being situated in Eastern Asia Minor, and from Kertsh in Crimea 1 2 3 . At Boghazkoey as welt as at Alishar 
Hflytlk (Fig. 7 [10]) such axes have been found in the post-Hittite, Le. Phrygian stratum. There is thus no doubt 
that they belong to a later date than 1200 B. C. At Alishar Hiiyiik a stone mould of a He axe has even been found 
in a stratum of the first millenium B. C s . The find of Ordu which contained an axe of this type (Fig. 7[9]), has 
been assigned by Przeworski after thorough examination to the 12th century B. C. s . The age of the axe of Kertsh 
(Fig. 7[12]) may be inferred from its engraved ornaments in the style of Koban. Tallgren thinks it to belong to the 
period about 1000 B. C., while Przeworski dates it in the 12th or 1 1th century 4 5 6 7 8 . Thus it is evident that type He 
shows not only a more developed character than Hb, but belongs in fact to a later date. While types Ua and lib 
belong to the Hittite period and are, as far as we can date them, all older than 1200 B. C. t He belongs to post- 
Hittite times and all datable axes of this type are younger than 1200. Doubtlessly, lie has developed from lib, maybe 
under the influence of axes of type III. An axe of type IHa from Kaisery in Asia Minor is in the possession of the 
museum at Stockholm*. Type I lib, as we later shall see, had found its way as well to the West of Asia Minor 
Troy, Rhodes) as into its Eastern neighbourhood (Transcaucasia). 

In contradistinction to the axes of type H those of type HI have got a narrower or at least never a larger butt-part 
than forepart. With Ilia, the oldest form of this type, the curved edges join at an obtuse angle and the ‘'trunnions” 
are not much more than a lateral swelling of the blade. The oldest known axe of this type is probably the one Macalister 
found in the stratum of the first Semitic period at Gezer, dating from the first half of the second millenium B. C. (Fig*. 

7 [13]). Another axe of the same type (Fig. 7 [14]) was excavated in the second Semitic stratum (1600 to 1200 B. C.) 
and a third one in a grave in the neighbourhood of Gezer which, from the ceramics it contained, can be assigned to the 
13th century B. C.® Two other axes, not yet published, are said to have been found at Tell el-Mutesellim in a grave 
of the period about 1500 B. C. T An axe from Beisan in Palestine (Fig. 7 [15]) dates from the reign of the Egyptian 
king Seti I. (1313-1292 B. C), still another one from Palestine, found at Tell Abu Hawam, is from the period between 
1100 and 925 B. C. # . Other axes of this type have been found in Syria and Palestine at Kaisariye, BetfvPelet, Tell 
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Add 2 ui r and el-Mishrife 1 . Thus, while type II of the trunnion axe originated in Asia Minor and Crete, type III, or 
t least its oldest subtype, Ilia had its real home in Syria and Palestine, where it seems to have been in use from before 
1600 to about 1000 B. C. 

Type IIIb is characterised by the side-edges of the forepart being the straight-lined prolongation of the edges of 
the butt-part, the whole axe thus having grown into one complex instead of consisting of two markedly separated 
parts as before. Tne small protuberances at the sides, too, have become real trunnions showing a triangular side-view 
(Fig. 7[!S-33j). In some rather rare cases these trunnions are turned backwards, thus giving the impression of claws 
(Fig. 7 [34-35]). 

Axes of type illb have been found in East Russia (region of the rivers Kama and Bielaia), on the isle of Rhodo$ r 
in Italy, Sicily, Sardinia, Spain, England, Ireland, and Holland 5 ; further North Persia (Tureng Type near Astrabad) 
and Georgia. 3 Moreover, moulds of such axes have been found at Troy and at Gezer in Palestine (Fig. 7 [29, 30]), 4 
Type IIIb thus occurs, with the exception of Gezer, only in the extreme West of Asia Minor, in the Northern 
borderlands of Southwest Asia, in East Russia, and in the maritime regions of Southern and Western Europe. 
From this curious distribution Tallgren concluded that the trunnion axe had been spread by a seafaring nation who 
used to visit distant countries in search for metals. He thought that this nation were the Phenicians and that, 
consequently, the trunnion axe had originated in Syria. a Hawkes, too, presumes that the trunnion axe was brought 
to England and Ireland from the Mediterranean regions by way of the Atlantic. * 

Type Ilia changes into IIIb so gradually that it is hardly possible to draw the line between the two. There is 
really no very great difference between some of the above mentioned Ilia axes from Syria and Palestine and axes of 
type IIIb. In Sardinia, too, and in Spain and Ireland we find trunnion axes which we well might hesitate whether to 
consider as belonging to type IIIb or Ilia. It is obvious, therefore, that type IIIb has developed from Ilia and that 
Tallgren was on the whole quite right to ascribe the origin of the European trunnion axe to Syria, This 
becomes still more remarkable, as in 1912 when Tallgren uttered this opinion, no trunnion axe had yet been found in 
Syria. Still, we are not yet able to decide whether the final development of type Ilia to IIIb took place in Syria or, maybe, 
in the Aegean regions. The mould from Gezer, though having been designed for casting a typical IIIb axe, does not 
entitle us to presume that this development has actually taken place in Syria; being later than 1200 B.C., it might 
possibly be due to the Aegean influence so prevalent at this period in Palestine. 
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Type I lie has been certainly developed from lllb on European soil. The trunnions are longer and decidedly more 
marked. They are blunt and show no more triangular side-views but trapezoid or rectangular outlines (Fig. 7 [36-38]) * 
Bronze axes of this type are not frequent. We know some frome Dodona in Epirus, from Allumiere in Middle Italy 
(transitional period from bronze to iron age), from Kis-Koeszeg in Hungary (early Hallstatt Period), from England and 
Scotland. 1 2 3 The earliest occurrence of this type may be traced to about 1000 B. C. As is well known, it reoccurs in iron 
and has as such been used during the Hallstatt Period of Central Europe till the 5th century B.C. 

The appearance of type IIIc forms, in South and West Europe at least, a terminus ante quern for lllb, the 
latter thus having scarcely outlasted the end of the second millenium B.C. In general, axes of type II lb will be 
asenbed to the last phases of the bronze age, i.e., the last centuries of the second millenium B. C. Hawkes, for 
instance, considers the late bronze age of Britain, at which period the trunnion axe made its first appearance in 
that country, to have begun about 1100 B.C. 1 The mould from Gezer (Fig. 7 [29]) was found in the stratum 
of the third Semitic period, the latter being dated by Thomsen from about 1200 to 950 B. C. . Concerning the 
date of the mould from Troy (Fig. 7 [30]) we are dependent on presumptions only, no authentic statements about 
the stratum where it had been found having been made. Goetze thinks it to belong to the seventh stratum, consider- 
ing its likeness to European axes. 4 . If he is right, as he probably is, this would mean as only stratum Vllb will 
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have to be considered that the mould is not older than 1200 B. C. Indirect conclusions as to the date of the appear- 
ance of type 111b in Asia Minor and the borderlands of the Black Sea may perhaps be drawn from the influence 
that Hlb seems to have had on type II in these regions. I recall the fact that type lie which, as set forth above, 
developed from lib probably under influence of Mb, turned up after the breakdown of the Hittite Empire about 
1200 B, C. It is at this time that type Mb probably first reached Asia Minor. Its spread might well have had 
some connection with the ethnical movements of the so-called Aegean wandering, which took place at exactly the 
same period. 

As we presently shall see, a discussion of the chronological position of the Georgian and Persian trunnion 

axes of Mb type shall again yield the same result, i.e. a date between 1200 and 1000 B. C. 

1 shall denote as type IV a shape only known from Transcaucasia. This type shows a very short rectangular 

butt-part, trunnions turned backwards, and a forepart with strongly curved edges (Fig. 7 [39, 40]}. 1 2 3 Concerning 

its date, Nioradze thinks that the find of Kvemo-Sasirethi which contained two such axes, could not be more ancient 
than the 1 3th century B. C. Przeworski, after thorough examination, comes to the conclusion that it must belong 
to the 12th century. 1 By this we gather an indirect indication concerning the date of the Trahs Caucasian axes of 
type Mb too. Nioradze has reproduced, besides an axe of pure Mb type from Lecchum in„West Georgia (Fig. 7 
[32]) and another one with doubled trunnions from Bakurciche in East Georgia, (Fig. 7 [31]), two axes, one 
from Sasirethi in East Georgia and one from Zchinvali in South Ossetia, showing bastard shapes of types Mb 
and IV. The forepart of these axes corresponds to that of type Mb, while the butt-part is identical with that 
of type IV, both types of trunnions being united on one and the same axe (Fig. 7 [41-42]). We may conclude 
from this that both shapes were simultaneously in use in Transcaucasia. Thus type Mb, too, may be inferred almost 
with certainty to belong here to the 12th century B. C. 

In the Caspian coastal region of Talish, in Northwest Persia, H. and J. de Morgan found two bronze 
trunnion axes, doubtlessly of type III, but somewhat differing in shape from the usual forms, thus not allowing a certain 
statement whether they belong genetically to Ma or Mb (Fig. 7 [16,17]). 8 As one of these axes has been found in 
a grave together with a long sword, such as made its appearance only in the second part of the Talish bronze age, this* 
shape obviously belongs to the second or third periods of the local bronze age culture which, according to Dr. Hancar, 
cover the interval between 1200 and 1000 B.C. 4 5 These two Northwest Persian trunnion axes, too, thus belong 
to the last two centuries of the second millenium. 

In a small mound close to Tureng Tepe near Astrabad in North Persia, Wulsin found a bronze trunnion axe of 
type Mo which does not, however, show the usual triangular trunnions, but curved ones turned backwards (Figs. 3, 7 
[35]). It was excavated from a grave which, considering its stratigraphic situation, we may discern as of late bronze 
As I shall have to explain later on, the whole stratum belongs to the period between 1200 and 1000 B. C. 

Let us return to the axe from Shalozan in the Ku r ram valley. A glance at figures 1 and 7 will suffice to show 
tnat it belongs to type Illb. The nearest regions where axes of this kind have been found are Tureng Tepe (near 
Astrabad), Georgia, and East Russia. The nearest in shape to the Indian axe are those from Georgia. Whereas the 
East Rushan axes (Fig. 7 [27,28]), like most European ones and like the mould from Troy show straight-lined edges, 
those of the Georgian axes (Fig. 7 [3 1,32]} are curved like the edges of the axe from the Kurram valley (Fig. 7 [33]). 
This pleads for an ancient intercourse between India and Transcaucasia. The axes from Talish (Fig. 7 [16,17]), though 
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belonging to type III, are of forms t»o unique to be reckoned among the direct genetic ancestors of the Indian axe. 
The same is true of the axe from Tureng Tepe near Astrabad (Fig. 7 [35]). The latter differs from the Indian axe by 
its much prolonged butt-part and the claw-like trunnions. It obviously belongs to the above mentioned secondary 
form of type Illb with claw-like trunnions, specimens of which are known from Rhodos, Spain, Britain, and 
Ireland. 1 2 The shape with claw-like and the one with triangular trunnions have, however, probably spread at the same 
period. We may therefore consider the axe from Tureng Tepe— though certainly not the ancestral form of the 
axe from the Kurram — as a trace of the ethnical or cultural wave which brought the trunnion axe from Trans- 
caucasia to India. We shall see in the next chapter that Tureng Tepe has yielded yet another shape of axes 
which must have reached North Persia and India, coming from the same Western regions, at about the same 
period. The trunnion axes from Talish, though differing somewhat in shape, may with some probability be 
considered as another trace of this same migration. 

As we have seen, the trunnion axes of the type Illb, as far as there is a possibility of dating them, 
are to be assigned in Europe as well as in Palestine, Asia Minor, Georgia, and North Persia, without 
exception to the period between 1200 and 1000 B. C. We shall be justified therefore to assume that the 
ethnical or cultural movement which brought the trunnion axe from Transcaucasia through North Persia to 
India, must have taken place between 1200 and 1000 B. C. 

2. An axe-adze from Mohenjo-daro 

in the winter of 1927*28 a bronze axe-adze of the type with a tubular collar was found in the upper strata of 
Mohenjo-daro (Fig. 8). It is the only one of its kind and, in fact, the only axe with a shaft-hole known to have ever 
been found in India. “That it belongs to the late period is certain"', says Mackay, “for it was found at a level well 
above that of the intermediate period”. From a remark by Childe probably based on oral information we learn 
that ‘‘it is regarded by its discoverer, Dr. Mackay, as a late intruder". * I am inclined to doubt, indeed, that it is 
really contemporary even with the latest period of the old pre-Aryan city of Mohenjo-daro, and should consider it as of 
much later date. 

Similar axe-adzes have been found at five different points of Iran and the Near East : at Tureng Tepe near 
Astrabad, at Tepe Hissar near Damghan, both in North Persia, in the temple of Anu-Adad at Assur, and at Faskau and 
Maikop in North Caucasia. 

Two copper axe-adzes of the same shape as the Indian one were among the so-called “treasure of Astrabad , 
found at Tureng Tepe almost a century ago and published by Bode in 1844. 3 E. F. Schmidt found similar copper 
axe-adzes in Hissar III, the most recent stratum of Tepe Hissar near Damghan (Fig. 10). 4 Damghan and Astrabad 
are only about 90 kilometres distant from each other, and as Contenau has pointed out, Hissar HI and the late bronze 
age stratum of Tureng Tepe, the same that yielded the above mentioned trunnion axe and from which came in all 
probability Bode’s axe-adzes, too, belong fundamentally to the same culture. 5 if we are able to date Hissar III and 
the contemporary strata of Tureng Tepe, we shall attain the date of the axe-adzes too. 
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Rostovtzev thought to recognise Sumerian traits in the “treasure of Astrabad" and was of opinion that k could 
not originate from a later date than 3000 B. C. 1 2 3 Salomon Reinach, again, would find Mycenean influence in the 
“treasure’' and believed the middle of the second millenium B. C. to be its right date. * Contenau is of very much 
the same opinion and dates the treasure in the later half of the second millenium. By reason of a distinct relationship 
between the gray pottery of Hissar III and the ceramics found in the uppermost layers of Tepe Giyan near Nehavend, 
he drew the conclusion that Hissar 1I( assigned by E. F. Schmidt and Pope to the first half of the second millenium 
may have lasted till about 1 3C0 or 1250 B. C. V Anyway, after the finds of Tepe Hissar have been made, there can 
be no more discussion of dating back the “treasure of Astrabad” into the fourth millenium B. C. I even believe 
that a further reduction of Contenau’s ani Reinach's dating may be more to the point. 

Schmidt was able to discern three successive cultures at Teoe Hissar, one with painted ceramics (Hissar 1) and 
two with grey ceramics (Hissar I! and III'. He believes that the change from Hissar 1 to Hissar II was due to the 
nvasion of foreign conquerors, but that on the contrary Hissar II slowly developed into Hissar III, partly under Western 
rfljences. 4 Recently, E. F. Schmidt informed Dr. Hancar by letter, that by now he discernes in Hissar 111 three 

different stages. 

We need not trouble about the chronology cf Hissar I. Concerning the dating of Hissar II the pins with heads in 
forms of double loops or double scrolls 5 * 7 8 9 may perhaps give us some indication, as we are able to compare them with those 
cf Troy. Unfortunately the date of the latter is not yet definitely determined. Goetze reproduces them among objects 
from the periods II to V, though he has some doubts about the loop-headed pins belonging to Troy II to V and not to 
a later period and though he thinks that the double scroll pins may even have lasted till Troy VII.* Hancar believes 
that these types of pms belong to Troy VI and argues from these and from other connections with Troy, that the 
Transcaucasian Gandsna-fCanbagh Culture which comprises scroll-headed pms must have taken birth between 1400 
anj lz50 B C. He even follows up these relations, by reason of the pin types, as far as the province of Talish on the 
Caspian Sea*. Here we may recall the relations between bronze-age weapons from Talish and from the 
Aegean regions noticed by D^chehtte*. It is not a very great distance from Talish to Damghan (Tepe Hissar), and the 
relations of tne pin-shapes of Hissar [I with those of Troy VI would certainly conform to the Mycenean influences which 
S, Reinacn and Contenau thought to discover in H;ssar ill. According to this we might be entitled to date Hissar 11 
between 1 40 3 and I2C0 B. C., though, considering the uncertainty about the dating of the Troyan finds, we shall have 
to face the possibility and, I think, even probability, that the pins *in question belong to Troy II till V' and that the 
connections between the Aegean regions and Hissar II will belong to this period. The fact that Hissar II as well as Troy 
II had daggers with crooked tangs seems to confirm this hypothesis*. But if it proves true, as is my opinion, that there 
exists a relation between Hissar II and Troy II till V, this would mean that the beginnings of Hissar II reach back at 
least to the beginning of the second millenium B.C,, if not even into the later centuries of the third. However, I see no 
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reason as yet to justify Pope's dating of Hissar II between 3000 and 2000 B.C. As mentioned before, the chronology of 
Hissar 111 and of the contemporary strata of Tureng Tepe near Astrabad is of special importance to us on account of their 
relations to India, both the axe-adze and the trunnion axe occuring at this period. I think that it shall not prove 
impossible to ascertain its approximate date. 

The large two-pronged copper forks found as well in Hissar Hi (Fig. 44) as at Tureng Tepe are most closely 
related to similar bronze forks from Central and Western Persia and Transcaucasia (Fig. 43) l 2 . Such forks were 
excavated, for instance, in a graveyard of the earliest iron age at Stalk near Kashan, halfway between Teheran and Ispahan, 
dating in the opinion of Ghirshman from the 12th or 11th century*. The very same kind of forks are to be found in 
the Transcaucasian Gandsha-Karabagh Culture, dated by Hancar between 1400 and 700 B. C. This wide range of time 
that Hancar assumes for the present concerning the Gandsha-Karabagh Culture may well be restricted to a somewhat 
shorter period for Hissar 111 and the corresponding strata of Tureng Tepe inasmuch as by the complete absence of 
any trace of iron, we rray exclude a later date than 1000 B. C. Though we know that the farther we go 
East, the later we shall find that iron was used, we are not entitled to assume that the difference in time between the 
beginnings of the iron age on the Southwest coast of the Caspian Sea, in Talish, according to Hancar about 1000 
B. C. 3 , and in the regions around the Southeast corner of tha'. sea, at Damghan and Astrabad, was a very large 
one. 

Schmidt found in Hissar III a metal object, the sole representative cf its kind, which he thought to be a fan (Fig. 15). 
‘‘Had this object not been found with a richly equipped male skeleton.*' he says, “one might have been inclined to define 
it as an exaggerated hairpin, since it leaned against the right lower and posterior part of the skull". 4 5 6 7 In my opinion it 
is indeed not to be doubted that here we have to deal with a disk-headed pin showing greatest likeness in shape as well 
as in ornament to the disk-headed bronze pins of Luristan with their ornaments arranged in concentric circles (Fig. 16) 
Compare the rows of knobs on the rim ! The Hissar pin, it is true, differs from those from Luristan by its macerial 
(copper) and its size (it is just double the size of the largest Luristan pins reproduced by Godard), but this is not 
essential. The position in the grave, on the right-hand side of the dead man's head, corresponds to the way the big 
disk-headed pins were placed in the North Caucasian graveyards of the region of Koban.® In Caucasia these pins 
had been worn as head-gear by women, whereas at Tepe Hissar the object in question was found in a man's grave. 
However, to my opinion, this does not entitle us to dispute its nature as a pin. Maybe it had been used for some ritual 
reason. We might think, for instance, of the ‘'change of sex", well known to ethnologists, men dressing up as priestesses. 
It is significant that Schmidt supposes the grave in which the pin-head was found by reason of some unusual objects it 
contained, to have been that of a priest . 1 

Anyhow, the solitary disk-headed pin of Tepe Hissar must be considered there as a foreign element. From 
where had this shape come ? I think it rather improbable that it had been taken over from Luristan, as its ornaments 
seem to be of more archaic type than those of the Luristan pins hitherto known. Besides, the Hissar pin shows on 
both sides the remnants of braidings fitting into its chased ornaments, evidently concentric circle patterns. Now one of 
the Luristan disk-headed pins reproduced by Godard is decorated with concentric braid al motives, and it seems rather 
plausible that this ornament is an imitation of real braidings like those of the Hissar pin. If this proves true we should 
naturally have to consider the Hissar pin as the more ancient form. We shall meet with the same phenomenon when 


1. Bode, op. cit., pi. XVI. Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 400, 443-444, pis. CXX, CLU, CLH1. J. Hummel, Zur 
Archaeologie Azerbeidzans, Eurasia Septentrior.alis Antiqua Vi 1 1 (1933) pp. 223-224, 234. F. Hancar, Kaukasus-- 
Luristan, Eurasia Septentrionalis Aniiqua IX (1934) pp. 50-52, figs. 8, 14. 

2. R. Ghirshman, Rapport pr^liminaire sur les fouilles de T^pe Sialk pr£s de Kashan (Iran), Syria XVI (1935) 
pp. 244, 245. 

3. Hancar, Kaukas us- Luristan, p. 81. 

4. Schmidt, op. cit., pp* 401, 446, pis. CXXIil, CLU, CLIII. 

5. A. Godard, Bronzes du Luristan, Ars Asiatica XVII (Pans 1931) p. 72, pi. XXXIV. 

6. Hancar, Die Nadelformen etc., p. 152. 

7. Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 417, 444-446. 
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dealing with the so-called sepulchral idols, these o : Hissar ill bearing a more archaic character than those cr 
Lunstan. 

Godard and Hancar have already pointed out that the disk-headed pins of Luristan must be related to those o; 
the Koban Culture and form part of a cirtural complex of North Caucasian origin. Still, i do not think it possible to 
trace the descent of the Lunstan disk-hcadea pns and mere with of the Hissar pin in a straight line up to those of Koban, 
as the heads cf the latter are ncitoer circular in shape nor do they show the characteristic concentric circular ornaments 
of Lunstan and Hissar. We may find perhaps the closest connections of the North an 3 West Persian pins among 
mose of the early bronze age of Hungary and Central Europe (Fig. I7). 1 Doubtlessly, there is a genetic relation 
between the two, considering thsir unmistakable conformity in shape and ornament, though we do not know as >et the 
connecting links. T.ne ethnic or cultural current which brought these forms from Europe to Asia, was forced to take 
its way through Caucasia, and the disk-headed pins of Koban, Til, etc. in the North Caucasus 2 r re, in spite of their 
locally somewhat changed shapes, most probably to be considered as traces of this migration. This interpretatio i is 
quite in accoraance with 1 allgrens opinion, who pointed out that the Kuban Culture was connected by way of the South 
Russian Step pe Culture both with the bronze age civilization of the countries round the Danube and with the Aunj.titz 
Culture.' 1 

Apart from toe disk-headeJ p'r, another copper object pointing into the same direction, that is the North Caucasuv 
was fwund b> Scheldt in a Hissar hi grave of a Ibtle girl, ochmut believes it to be a flat spoon cr stirrer 4 . To me 
thire i> litt e dou t -hat vve have got here a specimen cf a racquet-pin, although the t>picall scroll of such pins is missing 
(Fig. d<5). The racquet-pin makes us appearance at Ur in Bab> Ionia as early as tne third miilenium B. Cj, Then it 
disappears again. In Europe it bc.ongs to the early bronze age, in the Northern Caucasus to-the Koban Culture 
(Fig. 33. s The latter comprises, according to Tallgren, the period from about the L&h into the 9th century, while 
Har.ca>- assumes as its date the time between 120J and 1000 B.C. C Lbsauer's argument of a genetic connection 
between the racquet-pins of the Koban Culture and those of the early bronze age of Central Europe is quite out of 
question on account of their wide difference m date T ; that we are confronted here with a mere coincidence will to-day 
certainly no m:re be accepted as valid. Manifold archaeological as wed as ethnological experiences have taught us 
to rec;gnise genetic connection if we meet with such consummate conformity of shape as with the racquet-pins from Ur, 
Eurcpc and Caucasia, ev_n should we not yet have found the connecting links. 

1* P. Remecke, Bcitraege zur Kenntnis der fnlhen Bronzezeit Mitteleuropas, Mitteilungen oer Anthropologischen 
Gese.ij-haft »n Wien XXXII (1902) p. 1 12. A. Lissauer, Erster Bencht uber die Taetigkeit der von der Deutschen 
Anthropolo^.schen Gecell.ch^ft gewaehlten Kommission fur praenistcrische T>penkarten, Zeitschrift fur Ethnologie XXXVI 
(1904; pp. 574-576. K. von Miske, Vcrsuah eir.es chronologischen Systems der ungarlaendischen Bronzezeit, Archiv fur 
' Ar.thropo'ogt-c XLIII (1917) pp. 235, 256. G. Behrens, Fruhbronzezeithche Graeber aus Ungarn, Praehistcrische Zeit- 
schrift XI, XII D919, 1 >20 ) pp, li9 7 120. V. Gordon Childe, The Danube in prehistory (Oxford 1929) pi. IX, 
fig. A. 6. 

2. E. Chantre, Recherches anthropologiques au Caucase, II, Atlas (Paris 1336) pis. XIX 5, XIX bis 3. Countess 
Uvarov, Mogilniki sjevernavo Kavkaza, Materialy po Archeologu Kavkaza Vii! (1900) pis. XXVI 3, XXVJ1I 3. J. de 
Morgan, La prehistoire orientale, III (Paris 1927) p. 319. Hancar, Die Nadelformen etc., pp. 141, 143, i 54 — 155, 
172, 173. 

3. A. M. Tallgren, Etudes sur le Caucase du nord, Eurasia Septentrionalis Antiqua IV (1929) p. 40; 
Caucasian monuments : the Kazbek treasure, ibidem V (1930) pp. 175-177 ; Zu der ncrdkaukasischen fruhen Bronzezeit, 
ibidem VI (1931) p. 145. 

4. Schmidt, op. cit., pp. 401, 452, pi. CXXi, fig. A. 

5. V. Gordon Childe, The most ancient East (London 1928) p. 189 ; The Danube in prehistory, fig. 132, 
pi. IX, fig. A 5. Fkemecke, op, cit., pp. 115-116. Lissauer, op. cit., pp. 573-574. Chantre, Recherches anthropologiques etc., 
pi. XIX, figs. 1-4. Uvarov, op. cit., pH XXVI, fig. 4, XXVIi, figs. 1. 2, XXV1H, figs. I, 2. R. Virchow, Das Graeberfeld 
von Koban (Berlin 1883) pis. IV, fig. 14, V, fig. 2, VJ, figs. 1, 2. Hancar, Die Nadelformen etc., pp. 141-142. 

6. A. M. Tallgren, Koban, Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, herausgegeben von M. Ebert, VII, p. 12. Hancar, 
Kaukasus-Luristan, p. 89. 

7. Lissauer, op. cit., p. 574. 
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H. Frankfort is of opinion that the racquet-pins originated primarily in the Caucasian regions whence 
they spread at different times south into Babylonia and west into Europe. 1 However, 1 think it still more probable th at 
they are of old oriental (Babylonian ?) origin and that they found their way to Europe in the early bronze age and were 
carried back to the East, to Caucasia, during later migrations, a case by no means rare in the happenings and 
shiftmgs of cultures and peoples. Anyhow, I think we can safely bring the pin from Hissar III — if, as is most probable, 
it proves to be one — into connection with the racquet-pins of the North Caucasus. This again allows us to presume 
relations between Hissar III and the Koban Culture. As we shall presently see, there are still other finds that will reveal 
strong Koban influences on the Hissar HI culture. 

In graves of Hissar III which, considering their sites and the death offerings they contained were most probably 
the burial-places of nobles, Schmidt usually found among others a small copper wand, its upper end being shaped into 
some figure or group of figures (Fig. 21). Pope states that such wands will only be found in the latest of the three periods 
of Hissar III, which I shall call Hissar II Ic. One of these graves contained a wand fixed in a small, narrow-mouthed 
earthen-ware vessel. In some other cases a small flask of copper (Fig. 21, lower left-hand corner) or lead (Fig. 18) served 
the same purpose.’ Schmidt pointed out the conformity of these objects and the so-called sepulchral idols of Luristan, 
the latter being fixed into bronze flasks by way of sockets (Figs. 19, 20). A connection between the two is indeed 
obvious. 


Dussaud believes to be able to trace the stylistic features of the sepulchral idols of Luristan to the art of the New 
Bab> Ionian Empire (7th to 6th century B.C.), but he thinks that the majority of the actual idols known until now belong 
to the Parthian period. Rostovtzev thinks that the Luristan art culminated in the time from the 7th to the 4th century, 
while Hancar and Koenig date the greater part of the Luristan bronzes between 700 and 600 B. C. 3 . If the 
Luristan idols actually belong to the first millenium, Luristan could never have had an influence on Hissar III. But even 
should we, according to Godard, date them in the second millenium, still it would remain impossible to deduct the North 
Persian idols from those of Luristan. It suffices to compare the simple shaped wands of Hissar i lie with the ample 
ornamental and plastic modelling of the Luristan finds, the latter being moreover built up in three separate parts and 
their sockets much better fitted to their use than the simple metal or earthenware vessels in which the Hissar wands were 
fix-_d. These small vessels from Hissar give indeed the impression of being the original form from which the Luristan 
sockets were developed. We may conclude that the idols of Hissar I lie and those of Luristan are connected in a 
similar way as the disk-headed pins of these same regions. 

Considering all this we might be entitled to presume that the idols of Luristan are genetic descendants of tnose of 
North Persia and that they only changed into more complicated shapes under Babylonian influence. However, to my 
mind it seems more probable that both forms had developed from a common root ; and just as for the disk-headed pins, 
we may probably assign North Caucasia for this too. The crowning of the idol wands of Hissar III is quite unmistakably 
like the crowning of North Caucasian pins from Koban. Compare Figs. 21, 22, 23 and 24. Among the Hissar wands we 
may distinguish some with their pronged ends ending each in an animal head ; some are crowned by animal shapes, some 
by many figured groups, and some have a sort of cross-like top. All of these forms are to be found as crownings of Koban 
pins too (Figs. 22, 23, 25 ). 4 Moreover, there seems to be a sort of functional relationship between the copper wands 
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of Hissar and the above mentioned pins, pins taking in fact the place of the North Persian wands in the Luristan idols, 
Hancar pointed out the connection between many of the Luristan pins and pins of Koban l . We may add that 
similarities are recognisable, too, between the heads of Luristan pins and crownings of Hissar wands (compare Figs. 21 
and 24). Here again the latter are more closely related to the Koban pins than the Luristan pins. We are thus 
again led to establish a distinct connection of Hissar lllc with North Caucasia in the time between 1200 and 10D0 B.C. 

In Hissar III small double animal-protomes made of copper or serpentine were found by Schmidt (Rg. 5). 
They are very much like the bronze double animal-protomes of Armenia, Transcaucasia and North Caucasia and are 
doubtlessly connected with them. It is a characteristic symptom that they are to be found in Luristan too (Fig. 6) 8 . 
Two of sueh double animals from Kedabeg Kalakent in Gandsha, Transcaucasia, (Fig. 4) show the greatest likeness to 
those of Hissar 111. As they belong to the Gandsha-Karabagh Culture, they will have to be dated in the same period 
as the copper forks, oc:urring also in Hissar III, i.e. the last centuries of the second millenium B.C. 

As mentioned before, a dagger with a crooked tang found in Hissar li is very much like similar daggers from 
Troy 11 and, as these too, is doubtlessly related to the daggers of Cyprus. The same shape has survived in Hissar 111, 
though here and in Tureng Tepe it underwent some further development, in particular the pointed end of the tang was 
changed to a knob (Fig. 3, the dagger to the right) 8 . Besides these we find daggers or spearheads with a middle 
ridge and a step for the hilt or, as the case may be, the shaft, they too having crooked tangs (Fig. 3, the central 
dagger) \ As Prof. Menghin po.nted out to me, we have to deal here with a form belonging to the South Russian 
Steppe Culture. Similar daggers for spear-heads ?), with the sole difference that the tang is broad, short and 
straight instead of long and crooked, are widely spread between Kiew and the Volga (Fig. 2), * There is no doubt 
that this snape originated in the South Russian steppes, where we are able to trace its development back to 
primitive, fiat copper daggers 8 . As up till now it has not been found in Caucasia we can not yet decide which 
way it took coming to North Persia. If it was not after all through the Caucasus, it must have come either 
along the Fist coast of the Caspian Sea or, maybe, by the sea itself. 1 I shall return to this question once more. 

in North Persia the straight tang had, under influence of the Cyorian-Troyan daggers which had been in use 
since Hissar II, changed to a crooked one, sometimes with a knobbed end. We should be inclined, therefore, to 
call these weapons daggers— Taligren does not decide this point in the case of Russia— if Pope had not reproduced 
a blade of this kind together with a lance-shaft, both being found together and, in hrs opinion, belonging to each 
other. 8 However, be it dagger or soear-head, these weapons will yield yet another clue for the dating of Hissar 
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figs. 83 (4, 5), 86 (2), 109 (4, 7*9). 

6. Taligren, Collection Zaoussailov etc., I, pp. 23-26, pi. V, figs, 1-5 ; La Pontide pr^scythique etc., pp. 105-106, 
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reconstructed, really belong to each other. 
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III and Tureng Tepe. According to Tallgren, in Russia this kind of weapon belongs to the bronze age. 1 2 Now the 
flat daggers with tang and stop which preceded it, do not occur before the period of the wooden chamber tombs, a 
period which Tallgren primarily dated from 1400 to 1100 B.C., but latter on rectified to 1300 till 1000 B.C. *, It is 
obvious that the afore mentioned weapons must belong to a later date than the flat shaped ones from which they had 
developed. However, they can be proved to have existed about 1100 or, at the very latest, 1000 B. C. by two casting 
moulds of this period found at Derewnaya near Kiew, while two specimens from the Government Yekatarinoslaw may, 
by reason of their engraved ornaments, be dated between 1300 and 1000 B. C. 3 We shall not be wrong, therefore, 
if we assume that the tanged daggers (or spear-heads) with stop belong to the period from 1200 to IC00 B. C, Our 
dating of Hissar I lie and Tureng Tepe from 1200 to 1000 B. C. was derived from the connections of these sites with 
Koban and Transcaucasia ; here, from a quite different region, we find a new assertion of these dates. 

We may still raise the question, however, whether this dating is valid for the whole of Hissar III or for a part 

only of this period. In his first account, Schmidt considered Hissar III as a unity, but later on, as mentioned before, he 

thought to discern within Hissar 111 three different periods, though unfortunately nothing has been published about this as 
yet. Pope's statement that the wand-shaped grave idols only occur in the latest period which 1 have called 111c gives 
us some ind : cation. Now, copper forks, disk-headed pin, racquet-pin. double animal-protomes and daggers (or spearheads) 
with stop and crooked tang ware all found in graves which contained wand-shaped grave-idols too, so that it is obvious 
Hat they all belong to this same Hissar illc period, and that it is this last period of Hissar 111 only which is to be dated 
between 1200 and 1000 B. C. As this investigation into the chronological position of Hissar 111 has been made with 

the object of dating the copper axe-adzes, it is of great importance that such an axe-adze has been found in a grave 

together with a wand-shaped grave-idol and a copper fork. 4 This proves that the axe-ad^e, too, belongs to Hissar Illc 
and is to be dated therefore from 1200 to 1000 B. C. 

Copper forks, trunnion axe and double animal-protomes have shown us the connections of Hissar Illc and the 
contemporary strata or Tureng Tepe with Transcaucasia, disk-headed pin, racquet-pin and wand-shaped idols the 
connections with North Caucasia (Koban), and the daggers or spear-heads with stop, the relations with the South Russian 
steppes. The question arises, whether the axe-adze, too, has come from the West to North Persia and India. 1 think 
this may be answered in the affirmative. 

Underneath the foundations of the Anu-Adad temple at Assur, erected by the Assyrian king Salmanassar 
HI, (859 — 824 B. C.), eight small axe-adzes were found, which had probably been deposited there as a sort of 
sacrifice or as symbols of the deity 5 . In shape they are almost identical with those from Tepe Hissar, Tureng 
Tepe, and Mohenjo-daro, though they differ from them very much in size, the head of the largest being no 
more than 8,2 centimetres in length. Their handle is a bronze staff half a centimetre thick (Fig. 13). Obviously 
tney are small models intended for ritual purpose only and never put to practical use. Naturally, it is quite 
out of the question to deduct the North Persian axe-adzes from these much younger Assyrian ones. The same 
may be said concerning a bronze pickaxe from Faskau in the North Caucasus, now in the possession of the 
Vienna Ethnographical Museum (Fig. 12) 6 . Excepting that a pick takes the place of the adze, it conforms 
so completely with the axe-adzes from Assyria, North Persia, and India, that we may safely presume a connection. 
However, as Dr. Hancar kindly informs me, the date of the North Caucasian iron age culture, to which the 
undi from Faskau belong, lies between 900 and 600 B. C., so that this Caucasian pickaxe, too, is doubtlessly 
younger than the North Persian axe-adzes. 


1. Tallgren, Collection Zaoussailov etc., I, p. 26. 
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A copper axe-adze from Maikop in the Kuban region (Northwest Caucasia), on the contrary, can be of 

no earlier origin than the middle of the second millenium B. C. f whatever opinion we may accept concerning 

the much disputed dating of Maikop l 2 . Unfortunately, the insufficient reproductions (Fig. 14} do not allow us 
to discern with certainty, whether the axe from Maikop has a genuine tubular collar for the shaft like the Asiatic 
specimens hitherto mentioned, or only a narrow ring round the shaft-hole like some of the European axe -adzes. 

In Europe, copper axe-adzes of the earliest type, without collar at all, make their appearance about 
2000 to 1900 B. C. in Crete as well as in the Balkans and in the regions north of the lower Danube 
(Rumania, Transylvania, Galicia, Ukraine, etc.). Somewnat later, this type gets a narrow collar in shape of a 
ring surrounding the shaft-hole. At last, it developes into the type with a tubular collar, known from Fkumania, 
Transylvania iFig. 9 ), and Ukraine (Fig. 11) 3 . We shall not be wrong in dating this latest type of European 
copper axe-adzes into the second quarter of the second millenium B. C. The specimens from Caucasia, Assyria, 
North Persia and India are so similar to these European axe-adzes with tubular collar that a connection bet- 
ween both cannot be doubted. At the same time, as the shape appears much earlier in Europe than in Asia, 
and as in Europe we can trace its development from a still earlier form, there can be no doubt whatever, 
as to its having soread from the West to the East where it locally survived at least till the 9th century 

B. C. (Faskau, Assur). From this we gather the impression, that the axe-adzes of Hissar lllc, ofTureng Tepe, 

and of Mohenjo-daro give evidence of a cultural or more probably ethnical wave which invaded Asia after 
starting from the South Russian steppes or even from the Danubian regions. 

If we consider the fact that in Hissar lllc and at Tureng Tepe together with the axe-adzes daggers 

(or spear-heads) were found, the shape of which originated also in the South Russian steppes, it will seem 

extremely probable that both, axe-adzes and daggers (or spear-heads) with stop, were brought not only from the 

same region, but at the same time and by the same migration to North Persia, where they were found in the 
same strata. Therewith we may date this migration between 1200 and 1000 B. C. Concerning the daggers or 
spear-heads we have left the question unanswered, whether they reached North Persia by crossing Caucasia or 
round the Ea^t Coast of the Caspian Sea. However, the occurrence of the axe-adze at Maikop before 15C0 

B. G and, thojgh at a much later date, at Faskau and Assur, entitles us to presume that this South Russian 
migration took its way through Caucasia and Northwest Iran. 

Consequently, we may state, as a result of this investigation, that the axe-adze must have been brought 
to India between 1200 and 1000 B. C. by a migration from the South Russian steppes passing through Caucasia 
and North Persia. 


3. A bronze dagger from the Panjab 

The National Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh possesses a large bronze dagger from the Panjab, presented as 
a gift to the museum by J, M. Douie in 1883 s . Unfortunately, no further particulars are known about the circumstances 
of this find. Hilt and blade are of one cast. The length of the hilt is 1 1 centimetres, the length of the blade about 35 
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centimetres. The hilt shows cavities, formerly probably incrusted with some other material, wood, bone or ivory 
(Fig. 27) l 2 . 

To my knowledge, no other similar object has been found in India. However, this kind of dagger is common in 
ancient Western Asia. Shapes resembling it occur in Egypt and Palestine from the Hyksos period down to the 
1 8th dynasty. Sir Flinders Petrie thinks that they came from the East Another region where daggers of this kind 

are widely spread is Western Persia ; but there they belong to much more recent times. In the Northwest, in Tails h, 
they belong to the last period of the bronze age and to the beginning of the earliest iron age, i.e. to the period from 1200 
to 1000 or 900 B. C. 3 . These Talish weapons are similar to the Indian dagger in size and in shape of the blade as well 
as of the pommel of the hilt, and their hilts show cavities for incrustations ; but they differ from the Panjab dagger in 
that they show no forth-jutting angles at the hilt, which is, on the contrary, quite straight-lined (Fig. 26). A glance 
at the figures 28 to 31 will teach us that the dagger from the Panjab seems to be still nearer connected with the daggers 
from Luristan (Figs. 23, 29), Nehavend, Kirmanshah, and Kashan, whose hilts all show the characteristic outline with 
forth-jutting angles. They belong to the same period as the daggers from Talish. In the graves of the uppermost 
stratum of Tepe Giyan near Nehavend a bronze dagger of the above described type was found (Fig. 30), the same 
stratum containing a few iron daggers and other objects which evidently were to be dated shortly before 1000 B. C. 
Contenau dates the whole stratum between 1400 and 1100 B. C. A dagger of the same kind was found by Ghirshman 
in an early iron age graveyard at Sialk, near Kashan in Central Persia, certainly not older than the 1 Ith or 12th century 
Finally one of two daggers found together near Kirmanshah and now in the possession of the British Museum, shows an 
inscription telling us that it was made during the reign of the Babylonian king Marduk-nadin-akhe, whose rule lasted 
from 1 1 16 to 1101 B. C. (Fig. 31) 4 . 

All this entitles us to date the Panjab dagger between 1200 and 1000 B. C. We gain thus another proof that 
India was subjected during this period to influences from Western Iran, from the region between Babylonia and Caucasia, 


4. Antennae swords from the Ganges plain 

In Fatehgarh on the river Ganges (Province of Agra and Oudh) thirteen copper swords were found, four or 
which, being in the possession of the Indian Museum at Calcutta, were published by Vincent A. Smith (Fig. 32). At 
Bithur on the river Ganges and in the Hardoi District some more were found 5 . With all of them hilt and blade are 
of one cast. Six of the nine swords which have been either reproduced or described have got antennae hilts. Another 
antennae sword, probably also from Fatehgarh, is in the British Museum. The "antennae" are usually drawn to thin 
ends. Hilt and blade are in one without the slightest mark of separation, the blade being leaf-shaped with a distinct 
middle ridge. The largest of the swords published by Smith is about 74. 5, the smallest 42 centimetres. The sword on 
dagger from Bithur, reproduced by Hirananda Sastn, is still smaller, being only about 37.5 centimetres in length (Fig. 34), 

At Mohenjo-daro and Harappa no swords were found, as was to be expected, considering the remote period of 
these sites. From what we know about the history of its spreading in Western Asia, we may take for granted, that the 


1. I am obliged to the courtesy of the Director of the National Museum of Antiquities in Edinburgh 
for allowing me to publish this photograph. 

2. Petrie, Tools and weapons, p. 29, pi. XXXIV 52. Watzinger, Denkmaeler Palaestinas, figs. 50, 51. Bonnet 
op. cit., pp, 64-70. 

3. H. de Morgan, op. cit., figs. 462, 637, J. de Morgan, Mission scientifique etc., pp. 65-68 ; La prehis* 
toire orientale, III, pp. 203-204, 268-269. 

4. Godard, op. cit., p. 38, pi. VIII, figs. 18, 19. L. Legrain, Luristan bronzes in the University Museum 
(Philadelphia 1934) pi. XI, fig. 42. C. J. Gadd, More Luristan bronzes, British Museum Quarterly VI ( 1932) p. 80, 
pi. XXX a ; Bronzes from North-West Persia, ibidem VII (1933) pp. 44-45, pi. XVIII. G. Contenau et R. Ghirshman, 
Rapport pr^Iiminaire sur les fouilles de T^p^-Giyan, pr&s Nehavend (Perse), Syria XIV (1933) pp. 4, 10, pi. 1 ; Fouilles 
du T^p^-Giyan etc., pp. 43-44, 76, 80. Ghirshman, Rapport prdliminaire sur ies fouilles de Tipi Sialk etc., pp. 244, 245. 

5. Smith, op. cit., pp. 232, 237, 241, pi. III. Hirananda Sastri, op. cit., pp. 3-5, pis. II, IV. J. Coggin Brown, 
Catalogue raisonn^ of the prehistoric antiquities in the Indian Museum at Calcutta (Simla 1917) pp. 144-145, 152. 
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sword — a weapon of undoubted European origin — cannot have reached India before the 13th century. Nevertheless 
we may not assume too late a date for the Indian copper swords, as iron is mentioned already in the Atharvaveda 

To my knowledge, swords with antennae hilts have not yet been found in Western Asia. However, the Koban 
Culture of North Caucasia produced bronze daggers with antennae hilts (Fig. 33), so similar to those of the Indian swords, N 
that we are bound to presume some connection a . Besides the hole in the hilt, the only other difference in shape ^ 
of real importance is the distinct separation of hilt and blade with the Koban weapons, while in India they are all in 
one. With a one-cast weapon this feature could, however, easily have been dropped in the course of time. An 
antennae dagger from Bithur, reproduced by H. Sastri, and another from Koban, belonging to the Museum at 
Saint Germain are exactly the same size. It is interesting that this weapon from Bithur his not got thin tong antennae 
like the other Indian copper swords, but short blunt ones, just like the Koban daggers (Fig. 34). 

From this we may gather that the Indian antennae sword, too, is due to Western influence, just as the tru, nion 
axe, the axe-adze, and the bronze dagger from the Panjab. This time the influence seems to have come from the 
region of the North Caucasian Koban Culture. Therewith the date of this influence appears to be fixed: 1200 to 
1000 B. C, A connection of the Indian swords beyond the Caucasus with the European swords of the late bronze age 
is not to be doubted. We may call to mind that in Egypt, too, the European sword turns up shortly before 1200 B. C., 
at a period when warriors from the North in great numbers came to that country, partly as invading enemies and 
partly as mercenaries of the Egyptian kings. 1 2 3 


5. Harpoon-heads from the Ganges plain 

A number of harpoon-heads were found in the Western Ganges region, most of them of copper, a few of 
bronze. We are able to discern two types. Wuh both types the round haft finds its continuation in a strong middle 

ridge reaching to the point. The blade of type I is symmetrically barbed through its whole length (Fig. 37). With 

the second type, half of its length is taken up by a simply barbed blade. Below this to the right and left of the haf 
there are two or three thorn-shaped barbs (Fig. 41 ). 4 5 

It is extremely probable that these harpoons from the Ganges region belong to the same period as the copper 
swords, though we cannot prove it as yet. Anyway, at Bithur, one of the principal find places of these harpoon- 
heads, a copper antennae dagger was found too, as mentioned before. The Indus civilization was devoid of harpoons. 

Javelin-heads and arrow-points with simple barbs and a haft prolonged into a middle ridge were found in 

Transcaucasia (Fig. 38b Tabsh, and Luristan (Figs. 39, 42). 6 They are exceedingly like the forepart of the second 

type of Indian harpoons (Fig. 41). Considering all the other connections between the two regions, we may well be 
allowed to put the question, whether type II of the Indian harpoons has not developed from javelin-heads like those 
of Transcaucasia, Northwest Persia and Luristan by simply adding a double row of barbs. 

Some of the prehistoric rock paintings of the Kaimur Range, representing hunting scenes, show harpoons similar 
to those found in the Ganges region. Cockburn, the discoverer of these rock paintings, thought that they represented 

1. A. A. Macdonell and A, B. Keith, Vedic index of names and subjects (London 1912) I. pp, 31-32, 
115, II, p. 398. 

2. Chantre, Recherches anthropologiques etc., pi. Vbis, fig. 2. Uvarov, op. cit., pi. IX, fig. I. J. de Morgan 
La prehistoire orientale, III, fig, 322 (2). 

. 3. Max Burchardt, Ein datiertes Bronzeschwert aus Aegypten, Praehistorische Zeitschrift IV (1912) p, 233. 

4. Proceedings of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 1868, p. 251. V. A. Smith, The copper age and prehi- 
storic bronze implements of India, Indian Antiquary XXXIV (1905; pp, 231, 232, 234-235, 237-238, 242-243, 
pis. 1,11, IV; ibidem XXXVI (1907) pp. 53-54, pis. VI, VII. H. Sastri, op. cit., pp. 3-6, pis. I, 11,111. Brown, 
op. cit., pp. 142-143. 

5. H. de Morgan, op. cit., figs. 575, 621. Ivanovski, op. cit., pi. VIII, figs. 27, 32, 34, pi. XV, figs. 27, 28. 
Godard, op. cit., p. 45, pi. XIII. Hancar, Kaukasus-Luristan, pp. 50, 64, 67, 69, fig, 3. Gadd, More Lurhtan bronzes, 

pi. XXIX d. 
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harpoons made of wood with stone splinters fastened to them as barbs. 1 2 He may be right in some instances, type 
l of the copper harpoons having most likely developed from a similar stone age shape. But in other cases, especially 
in the rhinoceros hunting scene reproduced by him, we have, assuming that his drawings are correct, got to deal with 
a shape identical with type H and almost certainly of metal. 

I presume that type II of the Indian harpoons resulted from the contact of the indigenous type I with the 
above mentioned javelin-heads of Western origin. The likelyhood of this hypothesis would gain by far, once we 
could prove that similar javelin-heads were used in India too. Vincent A. Smith, in fact, mentions a bronze spear* 
head with simple barbs, probably found at Itawa on the River JamnA, and belonging, at that time, to the British 
Museum, though now, unfortunately, no more to be traced. He describes .it as "a simply barbed lanceolate blade 
without any extra hooks or barbs''. * It must have been very similar to the javelin-heads of Transcaucasia and 
Luristan. Cockburn further has reproduced a drawing of a lance from a cave-painting near Lohri, the shape of its 
head being absolutely identical with that of the Luristan and Transcaucasian javelin-heads {Fig. 40 ). 3 . It is extremely 
probable, that a form of weapon similar to the latter has indeed been used in India too. This gives us still another 
link between India and West Asia. Considering that the javelin-heads in question belong to the Transcaucasian 
Gandsha-Karabagh Culture, we may conclude that this connection, again, took place during the last centuries of the 
second millenium B.C. 


Results and conclusions 

We have succeeded in tracing the origins of five different prehistoric forms 
found in Northern India, all of them undoubtedly belonging to a later period than 
the Indus Civilization. Again and again we were led to state connections between 
India and the regions reaching from the Caucasus to Luristan. Ever again we were 
compelled to date these connections from 1200 to 1000 B.C. We may sum up the 
results as follows. 

1. Trunnion axe : Coming from Transcaucasia by way of North Persia; 
date 1200 to 1000 B. C. 

2. Axe-adze : Originating from the Danubian regions. South Russia and 
North Caucasia, and come by way of North Persia ; date 1200 to 1000 B.C. 4 


1, J. Cockburn, On the recent existence of Rhinoceros Indicus in the North-Western Provinces, and a 
description of a tracing of an archaic rock painting from Mirzapore representing the hunting of this animal, Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal LU (1833) Part 11, pp. 58, 60-63, pis. VI 1, VIII ; Cave drawings in the Kaimur Range, 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 1899, fig. 3. Rai Sahib Manoranjan Gnosh, Rock-paintings and other antiquities 
of prehistoric and later times, Memoirs of the Archaeological Survey of India, XXIV (Calcutta 1932) pi. XX b. 

2. Smith, Indian Antiquary XXXIV, p. 241. 

3. Cockburn, On the recent existence etc., p. 62, pi. VII! B. Cockburn thought that this drawing represented 
a spear with an iron head. 1 see no reason for this. It may have been of copper or bronze as well, 

4. If in fact the axe-adze of Mohenjo-daxo belongs to the late period of the Indus Civilization, as the Annual 
Report of the Archaeological Survey informs us, this would imply that the prehistoric city of Mohenjo-daro has not, 
as was supposed until now, been deserted during the third millenium B.C., but that it was still inhabited about 1200 B.C* 
However, I presume that this axe-adze may have nothing whatever to do with the ancient city and that it got only 
incidentally into its top layers. 
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3. Bronze dagger from the Panjab : The region of origin of this shape is 
West Persia ; date 1200 to 1000 B. C. 

4. Antennae swords : Ultimately to be connected with European swords, 
but strongly influenced by North Caucasian forms of the Koban Culture ; date 
1200 to 1000 B. C. 

5. Harpoon-heads of type II or the simply barbed spear-heads preceding 
them : Region of origin Transcaucasia and West Persia ; date 1300 to 1000 B. C. 

It is hardly to be doubted that trunnion axe and axe-adze were brought 
to India by the same ethnical or cultural wave, both these implements occurring 
within one and the same period at Tureng Tepe in North Persia. Whether this 
presumption will prove true for the other three forms is not yet confirmed, though 
jt seems most probable. We may not as yet say with certainty whether these 
five shapes have been brought to India by trading intercourse or by an ethnical 
migration. Both alternatives are possible. However, I think that there are far 
more reasons speaking in favour of the latter; and it is this one I am going to 
discuss. 

We shall be able to appreciate the full import of these proofs of cultural 
intercourse between India, North Persia and the regions between the Caucasus 
and Luristan during the time from 1200 to 1000 B. C. if we consider the historical 
facts of the same or a slightly earlier period, familiar to us from Egyptian and 
West Asiatic written documents. We know that during the 15th and 14th 
centuries B. C. Indo-Aryan princes and warriors ruled in Northern Mesopotamia, 
Syria and Palestine, above all in the Mesopotamian kingdom of Mitanni. Moreover, 
should it prove true, as it probably will, that the Indo-European words in the 
Kassitic language are Indo-Aryan, this would give evidence of Indo-Aryan 
colonisation of West Asian regions as far back as the first centuries of the second 
millenium B. C. 

The fact that the Indo-Aryans in Mitanni and Syria were only a small 
number of conquerors renders it very probable that the great masses of the Indo- 
Aryan population from which these warriors had swarmed out, had remained 
farther north or north-eastward, in Kurdistan, Armenia, or Transcaucasia. Hiising 
presumed that the genuine abode of the Indo-Aryans during the Mitanni period 
must have been Armenia. Kretschmer has brought forth a series of arguments to 
the point that Indo-Aryans resided in Armenia and Eastern Asia Minor. He even 
thinks that the Scythian name for the Caucasus, recorded by Plinius, Croucasis, 
may be derived etymologically from an Indo-Aryan root, which would be another 
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proof of Indo-Aryan tribes having aboded for a longer period in the neighbourhood 
of these mountains. 1 

Our scrutiny of archaeological finds from Northern India has led us on to the 
track of an ethnical or cultural wave, to be dated between 1200 and 1000 B. C., 
a wave we were able to trace back into just those regions of Western Asia where 
in all probability I ndo- Aryans resided during the 14th century B. C. This may 
justify us to raise the question whether this wave could not have been the same 
that brought the lndo-Aryans from Western Asia to India, and whether the 
archaeological finds treated here, might not be considered as traces of this migration. 

The question has often been discussed, whether the lndo-Aryans who took 
such a prominent part in the history of Western Asia during the 15th and 14th 
centuries, were the direct ancestors of the Vedic Aryans of India, or whether they 
represent only a side-branch, separated at an early period from the main bulk of 
the people. Both eventualities are equally conceivable. Should it, however, prove 
possible to discover in a larger measure traces of West Asian linguistic and 
cultural influence in the idioms and civilizations of the Aryans of India, we might 
presume with a high degree of probability that the Vedic Aryans were indeed the 
true descendants of the Aryans of Western Asia. 

In fact, Porzig thought to have found quite a number of West Asian 
linguistic and cultural traces in India. He came to the conclusion that "the 
Aryans found in Mitanni were no detached branch, but kept in closest touch with 
the main bulk of the people. For all Aryans, including those who later populated 
parts of India, have been subjected to influences which could only have occurred 
in Mitanni or its neighbouring regions.” Kretschmer was able to disclose still 
more important signs of influence from Asia Minor among the Aryans of India, 
and Wiist suggests, by reason of the relatively numerous traces of West Asian 
influences in the 8th mandala of the Rgveda, that this mandala was written in 
Mitanni during the 15th or 14th century. 2 

1. Georg Htising, Die Inder von Boghaz-koei, Prace lingwistyczne ofiarowane Janowi Baudouinowi de 
Courtenay (Krakow 1921) p 161; Die Wanderung der arischen Inder, Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft 
in Wien LVU ( 1927) Sitz. Ber., pp. 121, 123, Paul Kretschmer, Der Name der Lykier und andere kleinasiatische 
Voelkernamen, Kleinasiatische Forschungen 1 (1930) pp. 6-7; Weiteres zur Urgeschichte der Inder, Zeitschrift fur 
vergleichende Sprachforschung, Neue Folge LV (1928) pp. 92-101. 

2. W, Porzig, Kleinasiatisch-indische Beziehungen, Zeitschrift fdr Indologie und Iranistik V (1927) pp. 265- 
280, P. Kretschmer, Varuna und die Urgeschichte der Inder, Wiener Zeitschrift fur die Kunde des Morgenlandes 
XXXiil (1926) pp. 1-22 ; Indra und der hethitische Gott Inaras, Kleinasiatische Forschungen I (1930) pp. 297-317 ; 
Weiteres zur Urgeschichte der Inder, pp. 75-92, 96-97. W. Wiist, Ueber das Alter des Rgveda und die Hauptfragen 
der indo-arischen Frilhgeschichte, Wiener Zeitschrift far die Kunde des Morgenlandes XXXI V (1927) pp. 171-177. 
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The great number of traces of ancient 'West Asian linguistic and cultural 
influence in Aryan India, disclosed by Kretschmer, Porzig and Wuest, and those 
pointed out at an earlier date by Oldenberg and B, Geiger, 1 are paralleled now 
by the archaeological evidence commented upon. The descendence of the Vedic 
Aryans of India from the Indo- Aryans of Western Asia gains thereby greatest 
probability. 

I beg to be allowed to assume for the time being as a certainty the hypothesis, 
that the archaeological finds we discussed, are in fact traces of the Indo-Aryan 
migration. Now let us see, which conclusions we are able to draw from this. 

The relations of the Indian finds as well as of those from Hissar lllc with 
the Koban Culture of North Caucasia do not permit us to assume a date earlier 
than 1200 B. C. However, the complete lack of any trace of iron in Hissar lllc 
excludes with nearly absolute certainty any period later than about 1000 B. C. 
So the migration of the Indo-Aryans must have come to pass — according to our 
hypothesis — between 1200 and 1000 B. C. At the same time it becomes evident 
that this migration did not begin in Mitanni, but was started by a branch of Indo- 
Aryans living farther north or north-eastward, in Kurdistan, Armenia, North-west 
Persia, or Transcaucasia, i. e. in the regions to which all archaeological traces 
pointed back as to their land of origin, and where, as mentioned before, the main 
bulk of the Indo-Aryan people probably aboded during the Mitanni period. 

Moreover, the finds we commented upon, yield indications as to the roads 
along which the Indo-Aryan migration progressed. Brunnhofer, Hiising, Hillebrandt, 
and Wiist have mentioned numerous and, to my mind, absolutely convincing 
instances, proving that the Vedic Aryans reached India by way of Northern Iran 
and that on their way they aboded some time in the frontier-regions of Iran and 
Turan, where they came in touch with the Parthians and fought Dahas and Parnians. 2 
And in this very same region, the only one where the Indo-Aryans could have come 
across these peoples, we have been able to ascertain, at Tepe Hissar and at 
Tureng Tepe, distinct traces of Caucasian and Transcaucasian influence, among 


1. H. Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda (Berlin 1894) pp. 194*195. Bernhard Geiger, Die Amek Spentas, 
Kais, Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien, Philos.*histor. Klasse, Sitz. Ber. CLXXVI, 7. Abhandlung (Wien 1916) 
po. 139*163, 

2. H. Brunnhofer, Urgeschichte der Arter in Vorder*und Centralasien (Leipzig 1893). G. Hiising, 
Voelkerschichten in Iran, Mitteilungen der Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien XXXXVI (1916) pp. 201*202; Die 
Wanderungen der arischen Inder, pp. 122*123. A. Hillebrandt, Zur vedischen Mythologie und Voelkefbewegung, 
Zeitschrift for Indologie und Iranistik III (1924) pp. i 1 -12, 15*16, 22 ; Vedische Mythologie, 2nd edition (Breslau 1927/29) 
1, pp. 499*519, II, pp. 239*248. Wust, op. cit., pp. 177*182. 
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them two shapes, axe-adze and trunnion axe, both of which have reached India 
too. The inhabitants of Hissar If Ic were certainly no Vedic Aryans. The earth- 
burial, practised without exception, and the complete lack of any signs of cremation, 
are sufficient proof for that. Still, is it really too audacious to presume that the 
South Russian, Caucasian, and Transcaucasian shapes were brought along from the 
West to North Persia by the Indo-Aryans, or other nations taking part in their 
migration, and that here we have to deal actually with traces, may be only with 
indirect ones, of that great ethnical wave whose progress lead the lndo-Aryans to 
India ? 

There is indeed one very strong argument in favour of the assumption that 
all the shapes of weapons, tools, ornaments, and ritual objects from Hissar lllc and 
Tureng Tepe we commented upon — trunnion axe, axe-adze, copper fork, dagger {or 
spear-head) with stop, disk-headed pin, racquet-pin, double animal-protomes, wand- 
shaped sepulchral idols — did not primarily form part of the local civilization, but were 
of foreign origin : Neither at Shah Tepe near Astrabad, distant 21 kilometers only 
from Tureng Tepe, nor in the upper strata of Anau III, has a single specimen of 
the afore mentioned forms been found, though the cultures of both these sites are 
closely related as well as contemporary with those of Tureng Tepe and Hissar Ilf. 1 2 
This can only be explained if we assume that these forms were of external origin 
and that they were only taken up by the inhabitants of such places as came in 
close contact with the foreign invaders, to whom they were special. Arne has 
recently uttered the conjecture that the civilization of the gray-black ceramics in the 
steppes near Astrabad (Shah Tepe, Tureng Tepe) may have been destroyed by the 
first waves of immigrating Indo-Europeans.* Apart from Arne's much earlier 
datings, this coincides absolutely with our conception. However, we may conclude 
from the presence of the above mentioned Western forms at Hissar lllc and Tureng 
Tepe, that these sites had been in touch with the invaders for a longer period before 
their ultimate destruction. 

On the other hand, the residence of the Indo-Aryans in North Iran and the 
region of the Turkestan frontier cannot have lasted an unlimited time. At the very 
utmost we might give it two hundred years, though I personally am inclined to 
believe that the whole migration of the Indo-Aryans from Northwest Persia, Armenia, 


1. Cf. Hubert Schmidt, The archaeological excavations at Anau, Explorations in Turkestan, edited by Raphael 
Pumpeliy (Washington 1908) I, pp. 104-186, and T. J. Arne, The Swedish archaeological expedition To Iran 1932-J933,- 
Acta Archaeologica VI (1935) pp. 1-48. 

2. T. J. Arne, La steppe turkomanne et ses antiquitds, Geogcaftska Anoaler XVII (,1935) p. 42. 
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or Transcaucasia to India did not take much longer than half a century. Considering 
that the distance they had to cross is approximately the same the Vandals had to 
travel when migrating within less than thirty years from Pannonia through Central 
Europe, France and Spain to Africa, fifty years or may be less for the Indian 
migration will not seem any more improbable. A domicile of a few decades in 
North Iran would well suffice to engrave into the minds of the people the memory 
of the battles against Dallas and Rarnians which has left its sediment in the Rgveda. 
Here, too, we may compare the short period of the "Heroic Age" during the Great 
migration which has left so deep an impression on the minds of the Germanic people 
and is still reflected by their poetry. 

Sir Aurel Stein has pointed out, that the mentioning of two rather unimportant 
rivers like Krumu and Gomati ( Kurram and Gumal ) and their affluents Vavyavatl and 
Hariyupiya ( Zhob and Hariob ) in the Rgveda, might permit us the conclusion, that 
the Aryans, when immigrating into India, aboded for a longer period in the region 
of these rivers, i.e. in Waziristan. 1 2 It may be mere chance that the only trunnion 
axe known from India was found on the river Kurram, but still it would seem a 
rather significant chance. If anywhere, here is the region, where excavations might 
yield important results concerning the immigration of the Aryans into India and the 
culture they brought with them. 

What may have been the historical events which caused the Indo- Aryans to 
migrate from their seats in the Northern parts of South-west Asia where they had 
lived for at least three centuries, perhaps even for half a millenium or more ? We 
might be inclined to accept the troubles which caused the destruction of the Mitanni 
empire in the second half of the 14th century, as the primary impulse. But besides 
that this date would seem about a century too early, we are not at all sure that the 
Indo-Aryans from the North who undertook this migration had ever belonged to the 
Mitanni empire. From the chronological point of view another possibility, pointed 
out by Hiising, would seem to me much more satisfactory, viz. that this migrating 
eastward of the Indo-Aryans was brought about by the so-called Aegean wandering, 
more specially by the invasion of Asia Minor and Armenia by tribes of the Phrygo- 
Thracian group of peoples, pushing forward towards the East in course of the 12th 
century A. D.' 


1. Sir Aurel Stein, An archaeological tour in WaziristSn and Northern Baluchistan, Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India XXXVII (1929) pp, 2-3 ; The Indo-Iraman borderlands : their prehistory in the light of geography and 
of recent explorations. Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute LXIV (1934) p. 200. 

2. Hiising, Die Wanderung der arischen Inder, p. 123* 
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However, our archaeological investigations may suggest still another way 
of explaining the facts. The occurrence in India of swords, which ultimately must be 
derived from European swords of the late bronze age, and the shape of whose 
hilts is derived from a North Caucasian type, and the occurrence, in India too, of an 
axe-adze, whose ancestry may be traced back to the South Russian steppes and 
to the region of the lower Danube, is remarkable in itself. It will become still more 
remarkable if considered in connection with the North Caucasian and South Russian 
influences traceable in Hissar lllc and at Tureng Tepe. As we have proved above, 
the South Russian, North Caucasian, and Transcaucasian influences in Hissar lllc 
show up simultaneously. It is extremely probable that this holds true of India too, 
though we are not as yet able to prove it. This would mean, that in India, too, 
elements of South Russian origin (axe-adze), of North Caucasian (antennae swords), 
and of Transcaucasian and West Persian origin (trunnion axe. Panjab dagger, 
harpoon -heads) made their appearance at the same time. We might explain this — 
always presuming that the archaeological finds commented upon are in truth traces 
of the Indo-Aryan migration-— as follows : 

The main bulk of 5 the Indo-Aryans had resided since the first half of the second 
millenium B. C. in Kurdistan, Armenia, Northwest Persia or Transcaucasia. 
Occasionally conquering hosts swarmed out to the Kassites, to Mitanni, to Syria, 
hosts, who after a longer or shorter period were again and again absorbed by the 
conquered indigenous population. Sometime between 1200 and 1000 B. C., very 
probably about or shortly after 1200, an ethnical wave, pressing forward from South 
Russia across Caucasia, struck the main body of the Indo-Aryans, tearing them from 
their abodes and occasioning therewith the migration which finally led them through 
Northern Iran to India. The conglomerate of cultural elements from South Russia, 
North Caucasia, Transcaucasia and West Persia, we were able to discern in North 
Persia and India, would be easily explained by the numerous ethnical and cultural 
contacts which must have occurred in the course of these wanderings. For one thing 
seems to be certain, according to the archaeological circumstances : Not one 
nation only took part in the migration whose traces we have been pursuing, but quite 
a number of nations, the same as in the migration of the Phrygians, Philistines, etc. 
about 1200 B. C., in the migration of the Scythians and Cimmerians in the 8th and 
7th centuries, and in the great migration of the Huns, the Alanes, and the Germanic 
nations in the days of the late Roman Empire. 

We are not as yet able to ascertain which nation it was, that, coming from 
the North by way of Caucasia, gave the first impuls to the Indo-Aryan migration. 
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However, it seems to me highly probable that this impulse stood in causal connection 
with the "Aegean” migration, which must have come to pass about the same period 
or very little earlier, and that it was most probably occasioned by the same events, 
i, e. the expanding of the Thracians and Cimmerians over the Danube regions and 
South Russia. The nations partaking in this movement would thus have progressed 
on their way southward into Asia, along both the East and West coast of the Black 
Sea. Considered from this point of view, the migration of the Indo-Aryans to 
India does no more represent itself as a single event, but as a link in a large chain 
of powerful ethnical fluctuations, which shook the whole ancient civilization from the 
Pontus to Egypt and from Greece to the river Ganges, and brought about funda- 
mental changes in the face of the old world. 1 2 

Concerning Luristan, Hancar claims a distinct historical difference between its 
connections with the Transcaucasian Gandsha-Karabagh Culture and North-west 
Persian Talish Culture, and its relations to the culture of North Caucasia. Accord- 
ing to his theory, the first named connections would have begun about 1300 B. C., 
and would have lasted till into the early iron age, while he as well as Koenig consi- 
der the North Caucasian cultural elements of Luristan to be due to the invasion of 
that country by Cimmerians and Scythians in the 7th century B. C. s However, if we 
recall that North Caucasian and Transcaucasian elements and partly even the same 
as in Luristan, are to be found in Hissar lllc occurring simultaneously not only in the 
same stratum but in the very same graves, we may well raise the question whether 
this assumption of two temporally differing groups of Northern influences for the 
Luristan region is justified. There are many indications which, to my mind, are noK 
in favour of the theory that swarms of the same host of wandering nations which, 
migrating eastward, eventually reached North Persia and India, branched off south- 
ward to Luristan, carrying along with them North Caucasian and Transcaucasian 


1 . Cf. the postscript at the end of this article.--*! want to mention still another way of interpreting the archaeo- 
logical state of things, but without crediting it with very much importance. We might assume that the main hulk of 
the Indo-Aryans had not yet reached West Asia about the middle of the second millenium, as we presumed before, but 
were still aboding to the North of the Caucasian mountains. The Indo-Aryans in Mitanni, Syria and Palestine would 
then have been only casual groups of warriors and conquerors, being in the same relation to the main body of -their 
nation as were those Scythians who in the 7th century, founded an empire in Armenia, Asia Minor, and Syria, whtt* 
the chief masses of their people had remained to the. North of the Caucasus. Should this have been the case, the 
lndc^Aryans themselves would, in all probability, have been the nation which, starting from the North about 1200 B. C., 
crossed the Caucasus and pushed on to India, carrying along with them not -only foreign cultural elements which they 
had taken up on their way through Caucasia and Northwest Persia, but probably, [too, some of the tribes they met in the 
course of their migration. 

2, Hancar, Kaukasus- Luristan, pp. 87, 106-107, and passim. Koenig, op. cit., pp. 19, 32. 
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cultural elements, all at the same period between 1200 and 1000 B. C, 1 2 This would 
explain the conformity of the archaeological finds from Luristan with those from 
Tepe Hissar as well as with those from Northern India. 

Let us recapitulate : 

Our research has proved with certainty that there must have been cultural 
intercourse of some kind between Northern India on the one hand, and West Persia, 
Transcaucasia, the Northern Caucasus, and South Russia on the other, during the 
period from about 1200 to 1000 B. C., and that distinct traces of these connections 
are to be found in North Persia (Hissar lllc, Tureng Tepe). Everything else, all inter- 
pretation of these finds as traces of a great ethnical migration, their connection with 
the Vedic Aryans, is as yet only hypothetical, though this hypothesis has extremely 
strong reasons speaking in its favour. We shall only gain certainty by systematic 
field-work. 

However, the aim of this essay would be achieved, should 1 have been able to 
persuade the scientific world, that archaeology, having stood aside for so long, 
deserves to take its place among the sciences who may help to elucidate the Indo- 
Aryan problem. 

Before terminating, 1 want to express my sincerest thanks to Prof. Viktor 
Christian, Prof. Oswald Menghin, Dr. Franz Hancar, and Dr. Eduard Beninger, who 
all willingly obliged me by giving every information concerning the special sphere of 
their work, and by helping me to attain the necessary literature, otherwise hardly 
available in Vienna. 


Postscript 

1 have repeatedly referred to the early iron age graveyard "B" at Sialk, near 
Kashan, Central Persia, which contained bronze daggers of the West Persian type, 
similar to the Panjab dagger, and bronze forks, similar to those of Transcaucasia, 
Hissar lllc and Tureng Tepe. In his preliminary report, R. Ghirshman had observed 
that distinct relations existed between the cultural contents of this graveyard, to be 
dated according to him in the 12th or 11th century, and the civilizations of Luristan 
on the one. hand, of Talish, Transcaucasia, North Caucasia (Koban), the Danubian 
regions. Trace, Thessaly, and the Phrygian period of Asia Minor on the other. * 
In a recent article, just published, he further expounds his views about the historical 


1. Cf. the postscript. 

2. Ghirshman, Rapport pr&immaire sur les fouilles de Sialk etc., p. 245, 
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significance of these cultural relations. 1 He emphasises the radical difference 
between the civilization of graveyard "B" at Sialk and the other local cultural strata. 
At the same time he points out that a similar difference exists between the content of 
some graves of Luristan affinities at Tepe Giyan near Nehavend, West Persia, and 
all the earlier (or partly even contemporary) graves at that site. From all this he 
infers that graveyard "B" of Sialk as well as the "Luristan graves'' of Tepe Giyan 
are to be considered as traces of a gfeat ethnical migration which, starting from the 
regions of the lower Danube, passed through South Russia, Caucasia and Western 
Persia, eventually reaching Luristan, while at the same time another wave went 
southward from the same point of origin and, after crossing the Bosporus, invaded 
Asia Minor. The parallels between objects from Sialk "B and others from Armenia, 
Transcaucasia, Koban, Thessaly (12th to 11th century), and the Phrygian strata of 
Gordion in Asia Minor, which Ghirshman produces in support of this hypothesis, 
are most convincing. He concludes by raising the question, whether the latest in- 
habitants of prehistoric Sialk, the people whose dead are burried in graveyard "B , 
might not have Wen the first tribes of Aryans to invade the Iranian table-land. 

I need not say how perfectly the views of Mr. Ghirshman agree with the 
results attained above, concerning the date, the point of origin, and the way of that 
great ethnic fluctuation which ultimately seems to have caused the Vedic Aryans to 
move on to India, and concerning its synchronism with the "Aegean" migration of the 
Tracians, Phrygians, etc. It is true that Ghirshman, in ascribing graveyard "B of 
Sialk to Aryans, thinks of Iranians, while we concerned ourselves with the ancestors 
of the Jndo-Aryans. However, this is no contradiction, next to nothing Wing 
known as yet about the real nature of the early relations between Vedic Aryans 
and Iranians. I have deliberately avoided to refer to this question, the archaeological 
and historical evidence Wing, as yet, far to scant to allow us to tackle this difficult 
problem. 

1 owe to the article of Ghirshman a reference to two earlier papers, the impor- 
tance of which for the subject treated here I confess to have overlooked.* In these 
papers G. Wilke pointed out a great numWr of most remarkable conformities 
Wtween the early iron age civilizations of Caucasia and the bronze age cultures of 

1. ft. Ghirshman, Notes sur les peuples et I'&rt de I'lran prdhistorique, Revue des Arts Asi&hques X (1936) 
pp. 33-36. 

2, G. Wtlke, Archaeologische Parallelen aus dem Kaukasus und den unteren Donaulaendern, Zeitschrift ftir 
Ethnologie XXXVI (1904) pp. 39-104 ; Vorgeschichtliche B^ziehungen zvvischen Kaukasus Ufid dem unteren 
Donaug^biet, ein Bsitrag zum Arierproblem, Mitteilungen der Anthropology schen Gesellschaft in in Wien XXXVllI 
(1908) pp. 136-171. 
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the Danubian regions. From these connections he inferred that the Cimmerians, 
starting from the region of the lower Danube, divided into two branches, one of 
them wandering southward and invading Asia Minor from the West, taking along 
with them the Thracians, Brigians, and Mysians, the other passing through South 
Russia and the Caucasian mountains to Transcaucasia and Armenia which they 
reached between 1250 and 1150 B. C. From these Eastern "Cimmerians" Wilke 
derives the Aryans (in the restricted sense of Iranians and Indo-Aryans), and he 
even supposes, much as I have done, that the migration of the Indo-Aryans from 
Transcaucasia or Armenia to India is to be considered as a direct continuation of 
that great movement which had come from the Northwest of the Black Sea. 
Wilke was wrong, of course, in identifying the Aryans with the Cimmerians, and 
many of his other details, too, will have to be rejected in the light of recent 
research ; but on the whole, he shall probably prove to have correctly perceived the 
principal traits of the historical events. His archaeological evidence, as far at 
least, as the connections between Caucasia and the West are concerned, seems to 
corroborate our own results. Whether or not Cimmerian hosts, as early as 1200 
B. C., crossed the Caucasus and invaded Transcaucasia and Armenia, as they 
actually did five hundred years later, cannot, at present, be proved nor denied. In 
the opinion of Dr. Hancar, the Cimmerians, at this early period, came at least as 
far as the valleys of the Northern slopes of the Caucasus, where they settled and 
produced the Koban Culture. 1 It is, thus, not impossible that the ethnic wave 
which, as I have expounded above, must have come from the North over the 
Caucasus about 1200 B. C., and seems to have struck the Indo-Aryans, causing 
them to move on to the East, may indeed have been Cimmerian. 


I. Franz Hancar, Die Beile aus Koban in der Wiener Sammiung kaukasischer Altertflmer, Wiener Praehisto- 
rische Zeitschrift XXI (1934) pp. 39-41. 
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Exportation of signs on map 

+ Showing where trunnion axes of type llib have been found. 

„ axe-adzes with tubular collar have been found. 

„ daggers of West Persian type „ „ „ 

„ copper swords (India) and bronze daggers (North Caucasia) with antennae hilts have been 
found. 

„ copper harpoon-heads of type l (India) and simply barbed bronze javelin and arrow-heads 
(Transcaucasia, Talish, Luristan) have^een found. 

T. TurengTepe. 

H. Tepe Hissar. 

S. Tepe Stalk. 



U 
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Plate XVII, Figs. 1-6. 

Fig. 1 ; Trunnion axe from the Kurram Valley. (An. Rep. Arch. Surv. ind.). 

Fjg. 2 : Bronzy dagger Or spear-head. South Russia, (Tallgren, La Pontide prdscythique etc.). 

Ftg. 3 : Bronze or copper trunnion axe and daggers or — the two to the left — spear-heads, TurengTepe, near 

Astrabad, North Persia. (Wulsin, op. cit.). 

Fig. 4 ; Double animal-protome, bronze, Kedabeg-Kalakent, Transcaucasia. (Ivanovski, op. cit.). 

Ftg, 5 : Double animal-protome, copper, Tepe Hissar, North Persia, (Schmidt, op. cit.). 

Fig. 6 : Double animal-protome, bronze, Luristan. (Rexroth, op. cit.). 

Fig. 7 (p. 91) : Trunnion axes of bronze or copper. 

Plate XVII, Figs. 8-14. 

Fig. 8 : Bronze axe- adze, Mohenjo-daro. (An. Rep. Arch. Surv. Ind.), 

Fig. 9 : Copper axe-adze, Zsiberk, Transylvania. (National Museum of Hungary, Budapest). 

Fig. 10 : Copper axe-adze, Tepe Hissar, North Persia. (Schmidt, op. cit.). 

Fig. 11 : Axe-adze from the Upper Dniepr, Russia. (Tallgren, La Pontide prescythique etc.). 

Ftg. 12 ; Bronze pickaxe, Faskau, North Caucasia. (Museum Fir Voetkerkunde, Vienna). 

Fig. 13 : Bronze axe-adze, Assur, Mesopotamia. (Andrae, op. cit.). 

Fig. 14 : Copper axe-adze, Maikop, North Caucasia. (Rostovzev, L'age du cuivre etc.). 
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Plate XVIII, Figs 15-20. 

Fig, 15 : Copper object, probably a pin-head, Tepe Hissar, North Persia. (Schmidt, op. cit.). 

Fig. 16 : Bronze pins, Luristan. (Godard, op. cit.h 

Fig. 17 : Bronze pin, Lower Austria. (Niederoesterreichisches Landesmuseum, Vienna). 

Fig. 18 : Copper wand, “sepulchral idol", in lead flask, Tepe Hissar, North Persia. (Pope, op. cit.). 

Figs. 19, 20 : Bronze “sepulchral idols”, Luristan. (Godard, op. cit.). 

Plate XVIII, Figs. 21-25. 

Fig. 21 : Copper wands, “sepulchral idols”, and copper vessel used for fixing a wand, Tepe Hissar, North 
Persia. (Schmidt, op. cit.). 

Figs. 22, 23, 25 : Bronze pins, Koban, North Caucasia. (Uvarov, op. cit.). 

Fig. 24 : Bronze pin, Luristan. (Godard, op. cit.). 

Plate XIX, Figs. 26-31. 

fig. 26 : Bronze dagger, early iron age, Talish, North-west Persia. (J. de Morgan, Prdhistoire orientale). 

Fig. 27 : Bronze dagger, Panjab. (National Museum of Antiquities, Edinburgh). 

fig. 28 : Bronze daggers, Luristan. (Godard, op. cit.). 

fig. 29 : Bronze dagger, Luristan. (British Museum Quarterly). 

fig. 30 : Bronze dagger, Tepe Giyan, near Nehavend, West Persia. (Contenau et Ghirshman, op. cit.). 

Fig. 31 : Inscribed bronze daggers, the inscription of the one to the right dating it to the reign of king Marduk- 
nadin-akhe of Babylon, 1116-1101 B.C., Kirmanshah, West Persia. (British Museum Quarterly), 

Plate XIX, Figs. 32-36. 

fig. 32 : Copper swords, Fatehgarh, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, now Indian Museum, Calcutta. (Smith, 
op. cit.). 

Fig. jfl : Bronze dagger, Koban, North Caucasia. (Uvarov, op. cit.). 

Fig. 84 : Copper dagger, Bithur, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, (S&stn, op. cit,). 
fig. yf ; Bronze pin, Koban/North Caucasia. (Uvarov, op. cit.). 

fig. 36 ; Copper object, probably a pin-head, Tepe Hissar, North Persia. (Schmidt, op. cit.), 

Plate XIX, Figs. 37-44. 

Fig, 37 ; Copper harpoon-head, Bithur, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. (Sastri, op. cit.). 

Fig. 38 : Bronze javelin-head, Transcaucasia. (Ivanqvski, op. cit.). 
fig. 39 : Bronze javelin-head, Luristan. (Godard, op. cit.). 

Fig. 40 : From the drawing of a spear in a cave at Lohri, Kaimur Range. (Cockbume, On the recent existence of 
Rhinoceros Indicus etc.). 

Fig. 41 ! Copper harpoon-head, R&jpur, Bijnor District, United Provinces of Agra and Oudh. (Smith, op, cit.)* 
fig. 42 : Bronze arrow-head, Luristan. (British Museum Quarterly). 

Fig. 43 : Bronze fork, Kalakent, Transcaucasia. (Hancar, Kaukasus-Luristan). 

Fig. 44 : Copper forks, Tepe Hissar, North Persia. (Schmidt, op. cit.). 
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A LONG ROLL OF BUDDHIST IMAGES* 


By HELEN B. CHAPIN 


Part 111. Iconographical data : a description of the painting 1 
The Imperial procession 

The label (much worn) reads : Li Chen Huang Ti P'iao Hsin hua, i. e., "The 
Emperor Li Chen had this painting made." 

The procession consists of six groups, as follows : 

U Bight barefooted warriors with halberds and sticks with fur (?) on top. 

2. A standard-bearer, carrying a huge dragon shield in his left hand, attended by four officials (?), each bearing 
a different kind of spear or other tall weapon, a falconer and a boy with a water-pot. The boy is the only one of the 
group who wears shoes. 1 

3. Seven officials with very tall black hats edged with gold, one of them carrying an ink slab and two 
brushes. All wear elaborate costumes and shoes. 

4. Another group of officials, four in number, three with tall black hats, one of whom holds a banner of 
ribbon. The fourth is dressed in a tiger skin coat piped with red, with a red crenellated border. 

5. The Emperor in gorgeous robes, wearing a very high red and gold crown and red shoes. On his robe, 

are the ancient symbols described in the Shu ching, mountains, hatchet, the symbol ^ grains or rice, a pair of 
dragons, and the sun and the moon. Both the latter are represented by discs ; that of the sun is red and has a 

crow in it, while that of the moon is white, enclosed by a ring of silver, and has either a toad or a rabbit 

in it. The Emperor carries an incense burner in his right hand and a rosary in his left, as befits a devotee. 

He is immediately attended by two men, each wearing a black and red hat and carrying a huge fan or 

banner on a pole, and by two boys with bobbed hair, one bearing & flywhisk and a drum (or cup ?), the 
other holding in both hands something which looks like a sword wrapped in cloth. 1 

* continued from JISOA. vol. IV, pp. 1 — 24. 

1. taken from notes made in Peking, 1931-2 (incomplete). 

2. Even to-day, several of the indigenous tribes of the South, for example, the Miao, do not wear shoes. 
Needless to say, the shoes constitute a very important part of the dress to the Chinese, who, men or women, 
never exhibit the bare foot in public. An exception is perhaps to be noted of some of the Southerners whose 
only home is a boat. 

3. In the Yunnanese painted scroll formerly in the possession of Yamanaka and Company, which l saw in 
New York, and of which l have photographs, the minister of the ruler Shun Hua-chen (Chung Hsing) is 
represented carrying a sword which the text inscribed on the painting tells us was handed down from Chang" 
lo-chin-ch'iu, who, according to the Nan Chao yeh shih (NCYS-Ch, chuan 1, page 9a; NCYS-Fr, page 3 i )r 
received from T'ai Tsung of T'ang in A. D. 649 the investiture of Shou-ling Ta Chiang-chOn, or Grand 
Marshal Commandant-in-chief. Shun Hua-chen reigned from 897 to 902. It is possible that the boy in our 
painting is represented as carrying this very sword. 
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6. In front of the Emperor, a high official in a tall hat, black, red and gold, with two black streamers, dressed 
in gorgeous robes, carrying a sword in his left hand and looking back at the Emperor, He is accompanied by 
a monk holding a begging bowl and a small boy in a gold coat with a collar. 

The pantheon 

The labels (partially illegible) read : Ta sheng tso chih ? ? and Ta sheng yu chih ? ? , In all 

probability, the two blanks in each case should be filled by the characters Chin-kang, which corresponds to the 
Sanskrit vajra (thunderbolt). The inscriptions would then respectively read : "The Great Holy Vajrap3.ni (holder of 
the vajra) of the left" and "The Great Holy VajrapSni of the right." 

Two red Vajra p2.ni stand facing each other, each with a white-skinned attendant with red hair dressed in 
armour and another dwarf attendant (in one case, white ; in the other, red ; both with black hair) and a white lion. 
Each groups on a conventionalized rock near a river (?) bank. 

Second group. The Temptation of the Buddha by Mira. The scene, which is not labelled, shows in the upper 
portion many demons with various kinds of weapons. The Buddha is seated in bhumisparsa mudra on ku^a grass on 
a throne, upheld by two small attendants. The bodhi tree is not represented, in front, apparently running around 
on the extension of the base of the throne, is seen a female figure, probably the earth goddess, whom the Buddha 
has just called to witness his worthiness. To the proper right, is a torch bearer ; to the proper left, are demons in the 
act of dropping their weapons and taking to flight. Below, in the centre, M3ra, dressed in armour, is seated, writing on 
the ground. In India, Dr. Coomaraswamy informs me, this attitude is a mark of failure, of disappointment. With 
Mira, are seven ladies, probably his daughters (suggesting the seven passions), although most accounts of the 
Temptation mention only three. Below, to the left, are a man with a bow and two children ; to the right, are three seated 
figures, possibly — if the seven are not — intended for Mira's daughters. 

Third group. The central figure is a divinity of natural flesh colour with four heads, each of which is provided 
with three eyes, and eight arms. A halo of fire, in which birds' heads are seen, surrounds him. Each top hand holds 
a sword, each second hand, a vajra, each third, a spear, while the two fourth hands are joined in a mudra in front. 
He has two legs and wears snakes for bracelets and anklets. He is accompanied by four attendants, two of whom are 
Brahma (with a conch ; he should hold a mirror) and Indra (with flowers). Both Brahma and Indra have headdresses 
of a type which occurs in the Tumhuang paintings. In front, is a dish containing jewels. 

Fourth group. The label reads : Tso chih ch'ing lung, "The Green Dragon on the left." The dragon king, 
In human form, dressed in armour and holding a halberd, stands on a rock in the midst of a blue sea. Beside him is the 
Green Dragon. He is attended also by a white monster holding a vase and by a beautiful woman, who holds in her 
raised hands a dish of lotus petals (the lower right corner) and above, by the wind and thunder gods^the latter with 
bats' wings — and the tightening goddess (Ueh Ch'deh) clasping the mirrors by means of which she directs flashes to her 
victims. In the group are also a whiskered gentleman with a brush and scroll to the left and a white-haired old man with 
a bowl and grasses (?) to the right. This latter may be a rain god ; and what l have called tentatively grasses may be 
intended for a willow branch. The Green Dragon precedes Buddhism in China as the force or god who presides over 
the East. 

Fifth group. The label reads : Yu chih pai hu, "The White Tiger on the right." The Tiger King stands on 
another rock in the same sea, facing the Green Dragon. He is dressed in armour and holds a naked sword in his right 
hand. Above him soars the White Tiger, looking like a dragon, except that he has hair instead of scales. The king is 
attended by a man in a black cap and top boots, who holds an open scroll in his hands, and by a Nagini, dressed in 
white, with & single white snake — a jewel on its head — rising behind and above her human head. She holds a dish 
containing a large jewel. The man attendant is in the lower left' corner ; above him is a human figure, with three 
birds' heads on its single body, holding a bottle (?) made out of a tiger skin. The Nagini stands on the water to the 
proper left of the king. The White Tiger ’ is, of ’course, one of the Gods of the Four Directions, he who guards the 
West ; but because two of these are missing, together with two of the group of the Eight Great Dragon Kings, he is 
here included, with the Green Dragon of the East, among the Eight Great Dragon Kings. 

Sixth group. The label reads : Pai-nan't'o lung wang, "The dragon king Upananda." The dragon king, 
whose body is human and gold in colour, who has a hood of five snakes, each head surmounted by a jewel, is seated in 
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lalita 2Lsana on his own tail which rests on the surface of the water. He holds & cluster of flowers in his right hand. 
In attendance on him, are two Nagas with heavy eyebrows, moustaches and beards, whose noses have a Jewish contour, 
and four Naginss, of whom the Queen alone has three snake heads above her human one, the others having only one 
each. She holds in both hands a vase containing jewels. Whereas the King is gold in color, all his attendants are 
flesh-coloured. Below are two servants : to the right, a cock-headed individual holding a dish of jewels (?) in his right hand 
and a spear in his left, and to the left, a N5.ga holding a red box {?), Between them is a N&ga s head (?) appearing 
above the water. 

Seventh group. The label reads : So-chieh hai lung wang, "The Dragon King of the So-chieh sea. This dragon 
king is like the preceding except that he has nine snake heads above his human one instead of five, and is attended by six 
NSginis, one of whom has three snake heads above her human one. She holds a red vase full of jewels. Immediately 
in from are the same two attendants as in the preceding picture, in this case, far enough above the surface of the water 
to show their human bodies merging into those of snakes ; the cock-headed personage is holding a spear in his right hand 
and three jewels](no dish) in his left. The Naga holds a dish of jewels. Between the two is a conch shell from which a 
snake's head emerges. Below to the right, is an ox-headed, red-bodied, hairy individual, holding a trident in his left hand 
seated on a rock. To the left, is a flesh-coloured personage with a tiger's head, seated on another rock. 

The eighth to the eleventh group. These groups are unlabelled, and the central figure of each is a dragon 
king. They may possibly be touched up, or they may only seem so because they are less stained than the preceding 
images, for the work is good. They are in a somewhat different style and may be entirely from another hand. All 
four are much further from Indian models than those just described. The first of these four, the fifth of the Eight 
Great Dragon Kings, is in full human form — no snake heads — with a white beard and white hair. He is partially 
clothed in armour, and wears black boots up to his knees. He holds a mace in his right hand and a transparent circular 
object in his left. Beside him is a gray dragon, and behind him is a dragon-like, yet half-human individual, holding a 
dragon banner. In the lower right corner, a peculiar kind of sea-monster holds a transparent bowl in which a number 
of jewels may be seen 1 2 . 

The twelfth'group. The label reads : T'ien wang Ti-shih chung, "The Heavenly King Indra and his retinue. 
Indra, in flowing robes, holding an incense burner in his left hand, advances towards the left, attended by a standard- 
bearer, six ladies and an official. Most of the figures and faces in the group have been touched up, but the standard- 
bearer is the original, very expressive and good, and Indra himself also, I think. 

The thirteenth group. The label reads : Fan wang Ti-shih, "King BrahmS Sakra." BrahmS advances from 
the left to meet Indra, carrying a fan in his right hand and attended by a standard-bearer, six ladies and an official. The 
standard-bearer's face and that of the official seem to be the original work ; the others are re-touched. Musical 
instruments are shown flying through the air. 

The fourteenth to the thirtieth group. These together constitute the group of the Sixteen Arhat, or Disciples 
the Buddha, A label gives the Chinese form — transliteration — of the name of each. It will be seen that, although 
they are in a different order from that in which Visser gives them,* each one corresponds with one in his list. 

1. Chu-ch'a Pan-t'o-chia Tsun-che, i. e., "The Venerable Cuda Panthaka." No. 16 in Visser's list, illustrated 
Plate XIV. 2. Ah-shih-to Tsun-che, i. e., "The Venerable Ajita." No. 15 in Visser's list. 3. Fa-na-p'o-ssu Tsun- 
che, i. e„ "The Venerable Vanavasi." No. M in Visser's list. 4. Yin-chieh-t’o-lo Tsun-che, i. e., "The Venerable 
fngada (?)." No. 13 in Visser's list. 5. Na-chia-hsO-na Tsun-che, i. e., "The Venerable Nfigasena.'* No. 12 in 
Visser's list. 6. Lo-hu-lo Tsun-che, i. e., "The Venerable R&hula." No. 1 1 in Visser's list. 7. Pan-t'o-chia Tsun- 
che, i. e., "The Venerable Panthaka". No. 10 in Visser’s list. 8. Hsd-t'uan(po)-chia Tsun-che, i. e., "The Venerable 
Svapaka (Gopaka)." No. 9 in Visser's list. 9. No-chlJ-lo Tsun-che, i. e., "The Venerable Nakula." No. 5 in 
Visser's list. 10. Po-t'o-lo Tsun-che, i. e., "The Venerable Bhadra." No. 6 in Visser's list. 1 1. Su-p'o-t'o Tsun-che, 
i. e., "The Venerable Subinda.'* No. 4 in Visser's list. 12. Chia-no-chia-po-li-chien-she Tsun-che, i. e., 'The 
Venerable Kanaka Bharadv&ja." No. 3 in Visser's list. 13. Chia-no-chia Fa-ts'o Tsun-che, i. e. f "The Venerable 
Kanaka Vatsa." No. 2 in Visser's list. 14. Fa-she-fu-to-lo Tsun-che, i. e., "The Venerable Vajraputra." No. 8 in 


1. My notes do not give detailed descriptions of the other dragon kings. 

2. Op. cit„ pages 58-9. 
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Visser's list. 15. Chia-li-chia Tsun-che, i. e., "The Venerable Kalika." No. 7 in Visser's list. 16. Pin-tu-Io Ch'i- 
lo-chien-she Tsun-che, i. e., “The Venerable Pindola Bharadv&ja." No. 1 in Visser's list. 

My notes do not include descriptions of the Arhats, but from photographs which I have, I will describe briefly 
though necessarily without reference to colour — the last two, Kalika and Pindola Bharadv&ja. Kalika is seated on a rock 
behind which are swirling waves. In front, on the other hand, there is level ground, on which to the right stands a 
hooded monk, with heavy black eyebrows, moustache and beard, his hands joined (not anjali mudra), and out of which to 
the left, grows a clump of lilies. The rock on which Kalika is seated, apparently on a cushion of flowers, provides him 
with a back and also, in the form of a projection, with a stand for a dish of fruits (?), Kalika himself is presented as 
powerful of frame, though by no means young (he is wrinkled), with well-shaped head, all shaven and shorn, and bushy 
eyebrows. He wears a monk's robe which leaves his right shoulder bare and the outer "patched" garment of the monks 
which partially covers the bare shoulder. On his feet are sandals. His proper right hand rests on the rock, and his left 

on his knee. In the upper left 1 2 comer is another hooded monk, with a smooth face, wearing shoes. 

The next and last of the group is Pindola Bharadvaja (JISOA vo!. IV, PI. I, Fig. 3.) His face is individual and 
expressive. He sits in the meditation posture on a rock in a milder sea (there is certainly something missing between 
the two figures ; perhaps the remounting is responsible for the changes in the order of the Arhats and the placing side 
by side of these two). He has a scarf tied around his neck over his monk's robes. His shoes are before him on the rock , 
and in front, resting on land separated by only a very little from the rock, is a four-legged table, quite bare and empty. 
In the lower right corner, is an attendant with bare feet, wearing a skirt and a cape with a pleated ruffle. He holds a tal 
bamboo staff. In the background, is a very interesting landscape with innumerable mountain streams flowing into the sea 
which extends also throughout the background of the following picture. 

The thirty-first group. Sikyamuni Buddha on a thousand-petalled lotus, possibly as performing the Grea 
Miracle of Sr&vasti. The label reads : Wei Fa-chieh yu-ching teng, i. e., “For the sake of reasonable beings (Sanskrit, 
pudgala) in the World of the Law." S&kyamuni Buddha, whose body is gold in colour, who is dressed in robes of three 
shades of red, whose right hand is in the dharmacakra mudrS, while the left is extended over his knee, is seated within 

a circular halo which rests on the pod of a huge lotus, the yellow stamens of which are shown around the lower half of 

the halo ; from this centre extend the many petals of an enormous white lotus. On each petal and on the breast of 
the Buddha is a design, the top part of which is the same in every case, whereas there are many variations of the lower 
part. To the right and left of the lotus, extend rays of five (?) different colours. Just below the Buddha, outside the 
circular halo, on one of the white lotus petals, is a monk in a white robe, seated with a red scarf in his hands. 1 The 
whole is an apparition or manifestation due to the successful ritual of a sadhaka, or adept, who, gold in colour and naked 
above the waist, kneels on his right knee, his hands in afijali mudrS, before an altar, on which are arranged a conch shell, 
a dish of lotus petals, a dish containing something indeterminable, a bowl filled high with rice, and a tall object, perhaps 
a candlestick. Above his head, is a garlanded cloud canopy. A golden thread goes from his heart to the lotus, to every 
petal of which it extends, as well as to the breast of the Buddha. To the right, kneels a Nagini, with one snake's head 
(in which is a white jewel) above her human head ; she holds a dish containing a jewel. The label to the left reads : 
Nan-wu Shih-chia Fo hui, i.e,. "Adoration to §&kya(muni) Buddha !" 

It is just possible that the design repeated on the petals and on the breast of the Buddha with variations is a 
form of the Chinese character for long life, which it somewhat resembles (shou). If so, the question arises as to what 
connection the philosophy or magic back of this picture has with the worship of AmitSyus ( the Buddha of Long Life) 
as practiced in Tibet. There the* Lamas hold one end of a thread the other end of which is placed in the jar containing 
amfta (the nectar of immortality), or something symbolizing it, resting in the lap of an image of Amitayus. Another 
question which comes up is the possible relation of this picture to the thousand-petalled lotus in the head, which is 
supposed to burst open into full bloom upon the attainment of enlightenment. This theory, elaborated by the Tantric 


1. i. e., the spectator's left. Hereafter in this paper, unless otherwise specified, left and right will mean the 
spectator's left and right. 

2. I may here simply note the custom of honouring of images as well as living incarnations of divinities with 
scarfs, which obtains in Tibet. 1 do not know the origin of this custom. 
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Hindus, 1 2 is also part of Buddhist yoga doctrines- * If this supposition has anything of reality in it, the Nigini to the 
right may represent KundalinI, the serpent power (personified as a Naga-goddess) residing in the Mdladh&ra, or first 
centre, at the base of the spine. This power ascends during successful yoga through the four centres intermediate between 
the Muladhara and the topmost one ; and when it, or she, i, e., Kundahni, attains the highest centre, then 

the thousand-petalled lotus blooms and the adept experiences the bliss of samadhi. Though these questions remain to 
be answered, the manifestation is probably that of Sakyamuni performing the Great Miracle of Sravasti, in which he 
showed to the wondering heretics many replicas of himself, each seated in a thousand-petalled lotus. It is unnecessary 
to add that one and the same image may be associated with several different ideas or even themes. 

The thirty-second to the forty-seventh group. These are monks, so-called patriarchs, of the Ch'an sea. 
Each bears a label, as follows. 

I.Tsun-che Chia-yeh, i. e., “Kasyapa, the Venerable." 2. Tsun-che Ah-nan, i. e., “Ananda, the Vener- 
able." 3. Ta-mo Ta Shih, i. e., "The Great Master ( Bodhi )dharma." 4. Hui-k'o Ta Shih, i. e., "The Great 

Master Hui-k'o." 5. Seng-ts' an Ta Shih, i. e„ "The Great Master Seng-ts' an." 6. T&o-hsin Ta Shih, i. e., “The 
Great Master Tao-hsin." 7. Indecipherable. It should read, Hung-jen Ta Shih, "The Great Master Hung-jen." 
8. Hui-neng Ta Shih, i.e., “The Great Master Hui-neng." 9. Shen-hui Ta Shih, i.e., "The Great Master 
Shen-hui." 10. Ho-shang Hui (?)-chung, i.e., "Hui-chung, the Monk." In all probability, the third charaaer, 

at present illegible, was hui. 11. Hsien-che Mai-?-ts' o, i.e., "Mai-?-ts T o, the Worthy." 12. Shun-t' o Ta ?, i.e., 
"The great Master (?) Shun-t'o." 13. Fa-kuang Ho*shang t "The Monk Fa-kuang". 14. Ma-ho-lo-tso, i.e., 
Maharaja. 3 15. Tsan-t'o-?-to Ho-shang, i.e., “The Monk Tsan-t'o-?-to." 16. Sha-?-?-?-. 

Of these. K&iyapa and Ananda are well-known as disciples of the historic Buddha Sakyamuni. Bodhidharma 
is one of the most interesting figures in the study of Chinese Buddhism. According to Ch'an tradition, he is the 
28th Indian and first Chinese patriarch, and brought the Buddha's begging bowl to China with him in A. D. 520. 
But Hu Shih has proved that he must have been in China before this date, say, about 470 ; he has also established 
the legendary character of much that is recorded of Bodhidharma. 4 5 Hui-k’o, a Chinese monk, was his pupil ; 
he lived from A. D. 486-493, and taught Seng-ts'an, the next in line, who died in 606. Then come Tao-hsin, 
whose dates are 580-651, and fifth in the list of patriarchs counting from Bodhidharma, Hung-jen who lived from 
605 to 675. The sixth is Hui-neng, who had an immense influence on later Ch’an and on Zen in Japan. He 
died in 713. These six, from Bodhidharma to Hui-neng, constitute the group of the Six Patriarchs, constantly 
referred to in Ch’an writings, and often depicted in Ch'an art, for the most part, separately. Various anecdotes 
and legends concerning them may be found in Suzuki's Essays in Zen Buddhism. Shen-hui was a pupil of Hui-neng's ; 
he died in 760. Hui-chung, who is probably meant to follow him in our list, was religious adviser to the Emperor 
Su Tsung, who reigned from 756 to 762, and also to his successor Tai Tsung, who ruled from 763 to 779. 
The others, l have so far failed to identify. 

My notes do not include descriptions of these monks, but from the photographs which 1 have, I will give a brief 
account of fafyapa and Bodhidharma (JiSOA, vol IV, PI. I, Figs. 1 and 2) as they appear in the long roll necessarily, 
without reference to colour. K&iyapa is seated on a rock in the midst of the same sea which extends behind the thousand- 
petalled lotus described above. He is holding the mantle of the patriarchate— received from Sakyamuni himself* — in both 
hinds. His lips are opened in the smile with which he is said to have received the essence of Buddhism (Ch'an) 


1. See Avalon, The six centres and the serpent power. 

2. I can not now place my finger on a reference, but I recall having seen this statement in more than one book ; 

and in the Lamaist temple Yung Ho Kung in Peiping (Peking), I saw a drawing indicating the six centres in the body. 

3. am at present unable to explain the presence of this title in a list of monks. 

4. Hu Shih, The development of Zen Buddhism in China, The Chinese Social and Political Science Review, 

Peking, 1931, pages 475-505. See also the account in Chinese by the same author called P'u-ti-ta mo k'ao (A 
study of Bodhidharma) in Hu Shih wen ts' un san chi, Vol. II, pp. 449-465. See also Pelliot, T'oung Pao, 1923, 
pp. 253-261. 

5. according to tradition. 
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transmitted to him in silence by Sikyamuni 1 . Ananda, the second patriarch, who received the essence in his 
turn from Kiiyapa, is seen standing (a smaller figure) to the left in the foreground, his hands in anjali mudra. In 
the background, a very precipitous rocky coast rises from the sea. 

Bodhidharma — who does not in the actual painting immediately follow K&syapa — is seated on a large chair 
made of tree branches, placed under a gnarled old pine tree, overgrown with creeping vines. Bodhidharma as 
here portrayed differs from the usual later representations in being more slightly built and in lacking the hairiness 
which ordinarily distinguishes him. Until I recently came across a reproduction in the Bijutsu kenkyCl for September, 
1934, I did not know of another picture of Bodhidharma in the same mood. Mr. Watanabe, in this periodical, 
describes and reproduces a scroll done by Ch'i Sung and presented by him to the Emperor Jen Tsung in A. D. 1061. 
This scroll is divided into two registers in the upper of which are portrayed the Ch'an patriarchs, each one with a pupil, 
while in the lower register is written a biography of each patriarch illustrated above. The picture of Bodhidharma — 
with Hu i-k'o kneeling before him, holding the bowl and robe, the insignia of the patriarchate, and nearby the severed 
arm on a table* — forms an interesting parallel to that in the long roll. Bodhidharma in these two .representations — and 
only in these two among those which I know— is of slight build and lacks both the excessive hairiness and the glowering 
expression which are commonly associated with him. Since this scroll, the Chuan fa cheng tsung ting tsu t’u chuan, 
is an early Sung production, dating from the 11 th century, the fact that Bodhidharma in the Palace Museum painting 
resembles the image in this scroll rather than the later type is an added indication that the long roll is the original painting 
of 1173-! 176. 

After this digression, let us return to our description of the Bodhidharma group in the Palace Museum painting. 
Before the Master, on a draped table, rests a tray which contains Hui'kVs arm wrapped in cloth, while Hui'k'o, his 
left sleeve empty, stands respectfully on the right of Bodhidharma 'chair. Bodhidharma is seated with his legs crossed and 
holds in his left hand a garment, intended for the mantle which formed with the Buddha's begging bowl the insignia of 
the patriarchate. Two episodes* in Hui'k'o's career are thus — here as well as in the 1 1th century scroll — , in the manner 
common to Oriental and Mediaeval Western artists, combined in a single composition. Huhk'o, refused by Bodhidharma 
persisted, remaining outside his door during a snowstorm ; and when even then, he was not admitted, he cut off his arm 
and sent it in to the Master as a token of his sincerity. He was accepted and became Bodhidharma's pupil. In the picture 
in our long roll, a peacock is perched on a limb of the old pine, while his mate is seen below, in front of Bodhidharma's 
chair. 

All the Arhats and all the Ch'an monks have haloes. I have noted that the landscapes forming the background 
of the series are very interesting. 

The forty^eighth group. The label reads : Fan seng Kuan^shilvyin ? , i.e., “The Indian monk, (an incarna^ 
tion of) Avalokiteivara." Unfortunately, my notes do not include a description of this figure, nor do 1 have a photo-* 
graph. It would be interesting to compare this image with the Indian monk who was an incarnation of Avalokitdvara, 
represented in the Yonnanese scroll formerly in the possession of Yamanaka and Company, of which 1 have photographs. 
See also the sixtieth group. 

The forty-ninth group. This picture represents the visit of Mafijusri Bodhisattva to the layman Vimalakirti. 
(JiSOA, vol. IV, PL II). The label to the right reads : Wen-shu ch'ing wen, i.e. t “Mafiju^n begs to ask..." and is contP 
nued in the next label (just above and to the right of the L figure of Vimalakirti) : Wewno Ta Shih, i.e., "The scholar 
and gentleman Vimalakirti." Vimalakirti was the ideal Buddhist lay disciple, who had position, wealth, wife and 
children, and yet lived without attachment. For the visit of Mafiju^ri to Vimalakirti, see Waley, op. cit., Introduction, 
pages XLI— XLII, and text, pages 91-2. ; Yetts, Catalogue of the Eumorphopoulos collection, vol. Ill p. 27. 

To the right, Mafljuiri is seated on a throne, his hands in alkali mudr&. Above him, unsupported in 
the air, is a canopy. He is attended by three monks and two devas, probably Br&hmi and Indra ; in front of the throne 


U See Suzuki, Essays in Zen Buddhism, 1st series, page 155. 

2. Illustrated, op. cit., Plate IX. The scroll at present belongs to the temple Kanchi^n, Kyoto. 

3. The presentation of the severed arm to Bodhidharma and the transmission of the insignia of the patriarchate* 
between which years elapsed. 
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is his lion, white in colour, running. Between Mafijufri and Vimalakirti is an offering table (?) or, more likely, a seat, 
which is empty. Further in the foreground, is a monk on a mat, his shoes off and to one side, kotowing to Vimalakirti. 
He may be Sariputra. Above, the Bxlhisattva, bringing the inexhaustible bowl of rice, comes swiftly on a cloud, and 
behind him is a Deva carrying an unidentifiable object. To the left, is seated Vtmalakirti. He is seen in three-quarters 
view. With his right hand in a form of dharmacakra mudri (?), he is engaged in dissertation or argument, for proficiency 
in which he is noted. His body is gold in colour, and he is dressed in a plain inner robe, over which is another with a 
design of flying storks in outline. He wears a large white turban with a flying streamer. He is seated on a mat on a 
raised platform with four legs, which is provided with a back and an armrest in the form of a dragon ; on this, his left arm 
rests. Above him is a large canopy (or roof), supported by red pillars. The terrace on which his chair stands ends in 
gold railing, beyond which is water and a distant shore. In the immediate foreground, though not directly in front of 
Vimalakirti, who, as 1 have said, is seen in three-quarters view, and is looking toward MafijuSn, is another white lion, his 
head turned in the direction of the first. Behind Vimalakirti and in attendance on him, is a lady dressed in a white dress 
with red trimmings, red shoes and a red headdress, holding a fbwer (?). In the foreground, to the extreme left of the 
whole group, are three bearded men, one of whom holds a staff in his right hand and is supported on his left by 
a boy attendant. The second, a stout gentleman, makes a mudrJ, while the third carries a small white lion. 

This whole group is exceedingly well executed. The figures of Vimalakirti and the lady attendant may be 
compared with the painting of the same subject (the companion piece with Mafijufrt is missing) exhibited in Tokyo in 1 929" 
and reproduced in the catalogue, the name of which is Toso genmin meigwa taikwan. 1 The three bearded men 
probably represent Central Asian types. 

The fiftieth group. The label to the right reads : Feng wei Huang Ti P'iao Hsin hua, i.e., 'Painted for the 
Emperor and offered to him.” Sakyamuni Buddha sits in the centre of a large group on a lion throne, his hands in 
dharmacakra mudrS, dressed in red and yellow robes. Behind him is a huge, plain white halo ; and within this outer 
halo is an elaborate inner halo, shaped like a leaf of the Bodhi tree, encircling the head of the Blessed One. Above is 
a circular canopy with hanging garlands, to each side of which is a flying Apsaras, carrying flowers. Rays of light radiate 
in all directions from the Buddha. The whole group is in the shade of four (?) trees, the leaves of which are seen above 
the topmost heads. To the extreme right of the leaves is seen a phoenix and to the extreme left, a dragon. The 
Buddha is immediately attended by K^iiyapa to the proper left and Ananda to the proper right, both standing, it will be 
noted that, in accordance with tradition, Kiiyapa is represented as an old man and Ananda as a young one. Seated in 
meditation in front of the throne is a monk whose body is gold in colour, dressed in a yellow outer robe and pink under 
robe, with a dull gold scarf over his shoulders. His hands are in dhyjna mudri. In the immediate foreground, are the 
seven gems of the Cakravartin : from right to left, 1. the wheel ; 2. the general with a sword (or perhaps the minister ?) • 
3. the minister with a mace in the right hand and a jewel in the left (or perhaps the general ? ) ; 4. the woman ; 
5. the cint&mani ; 6. the elephant ; and 7. the horse. To the right of the wheel, is an important person, probably a 
king or prince of Vdnnan, kneeling with an incense burner in his hands. An attendant, in a black hat, stands nearby, 
his hands in afijali mudrS. Ananda is dressed in a red and yellow robe and holds in both hands a ju-i ; K&$yapa, m 
purple and yellow, holds an indeterminable object in his left hand and makes the dharmacakra mudri with htf right. 
Behind KiSyapa, is a Bodhisattva (or deva ?) with a large bowl, and between the two, is a child. Associated with Ananda 
in the same way are two similar figures. The form of the Bodhisattva with the bowl on K&iyapa's side is partially hidden 
by the larger figure of Avalokiteivara Bodhisattva, standing on two lotuses, with a flask in his right hand, which is extended 
downward. He wears a crown, in which is the Dhyini Buddha Amitabha, and elaborate ornaments. Opposite him, partially 
hiding the corresponding Bodhisattva with a bowl on Ananda's side, is MahasthamaprSpta, similarly dressed, with a crown’ 
in which is the Dhyani Buddha, and with ornaments, one string of which he holds in his left hand, extended downward, 
while in his right, half-raised, he holds a jar (usually, a flask). To the right of Avalokiteivara, in the foreground, is 
Mafijufri, seated on his lion, which is in a recumbent position. In the corresponding place to the left, making a trinity with 
Sftkyamuni Buddha in the centre, is Samantabhadra, seated on his elephant, which is also reclining. Maffjufri holds the 
Prajf&p&ramita sQtra in his left hand and the Sword of Truth (with which he cleaves the clouds of ignorance) in his right. 


1. This catalogue is not at present available to me, but I have r a slide of this picture, made from one of the 
plates of the catalogue. 
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His face, even under its repainting, shows Central Asian influence — for example, in his almond eyes and pointed ears* 1 
Both Manjuiri's lion and Samantabhadra's elephant rest on lotuses. A fat child to the right of Manjusn holds a lotus 
in his left hand, at which the lion seems to be looking. Samantabhadra holds in his right hand a five-pointed vajra 
and in his left, a spray of flowers. Standing to his right, corresponding to the child with the lotus, is a Brahman with 
a long staff, probably Vasu R§i. We shall presently find Sri Mahadevi, to whom he is so often pendant, 2 3 on the other 
side, though not in an exactly corresponding position. Behind Manju^ri, are four monks and Indra, the latter with an 
incense burner. Behind Samantabhadra, are four monks and Brahma, the latter holding a fan. These eight monks, 
together with K&iyapa and Ananda, constitute the Ten Great Disciples. They are : I. Kasypa ; 2. Ananda ; 3. Sari* 

putra ; 4. Subhuti ; 5. POrna ; 6. Maudgaly^yana ; 7. Katyayana : 8. Aniruddha ; 9. Upali ; 10. Rahula. 5 

Behind Brahma is a child ; and behind Indra, is another. To the right of Indra, is a bearded figure, wearing a crown, 

his hands in affjali mudra ; to his right is a red-haired and red-bearded figure, playing a sheng ; and to his right, is 
Ekairinga, the One-horned Rsi. To the R|i's right, is a six-armed, three-headed (each head with a third eye), elaborately 
crowned divinity, holding up the sun in his left hand and the moon in his right. He may be a form of Avalokiteivara. 
To his proper left, between him and Indra, are two red-faced warriors in armour. To the spectator's right of Manjusri, and 
of the same size as the Rider of the Lion, is Vaiftavana, with a stupa in his right hand and a trident in his left, standing 
on a rock. He is dressed in armour and wears a crown. He has moustaches and a goatee and decidedly almond eyes. 
On one side (spectator's right) is the figure of Sri Mahadevi (probably pendant to Vasu Rsi on the opposite side of the 
group, already described) and a very fat little boy, holding a jar of jewels. To the right of Sri and under the divinity 
holding the sun and the moon is a large red Vajrapani, holding a huge vajra aloft in his right hand. Above Mafljusri 
and above Samantabhadra are large two-tiered canopies each surmounted by a wheel, with ju-i shaped clouds beneath ; 
these, together with the canopy over the central figure of Sikyamuni, indicate the trinity and help to unite the group. 

On the other side, to the spectator's left of Brahma, is an attendant, wearing a crown with peaks (like some in 
the Tun-huang paintings), and joining his hands in anjali mudra. Above him is seen the head of a demon with red hair 
and tusks, on whose head is a skull. To the left, stands a crowned king in armour, his hands in a mudra, with heavy 

eyebrows, moustaches and beard. Still further to the left is a man in white with a lion's skin on, the head appearing 

above his own and the mane flowing over his shoulders. He also is bearded, though not so heavily, and holds in his 
hands a hu. Below him are two personages, to the left a red demon with white tusks, who has a peculiar, unidentifiable 
headdress, and a crowned warrior king in armour, with elaborate sleeves, who holds in his left hand the long handle of a 
spear (?). In the foreground, to the left of Samantabhadra and Vasu Rsi, in the position on the left side of the group 
held by Vaiiravana on the right, is a warrior king, standing on a rock, who may be intended for Virudhaka. He has a 
full beard all around his face, large, fierce eyes and a long, large nose. He is dressed in armour and wears a peculiar, 
triangular helmet, with what looks like a jester’s bell on top. In his left hand, he carries a bow and in his right, an arrow. 
Behind him and to his proper right, is a short, scowling demon, with a pointed finial projecting from his headdress. 
He wears a skirt of tigerskin and tigerskin gaiters. To the extreme left of the group is a red Vajrapani, corresponding to 
his double on the other side. While the one on the right holds a large vajra, however, his mate simply clenches his 
raised left hand and extends the other straight downward, every muscle contracted. 

The main figures in the group are, as I have said, Sakyamuni Buddha and the two attendant Bodhisattvas 
Mafijuiri and Samantabhadra. The Buddha is the largest figure in the group, as is to be expected ; of the same s\Ze 
as Manjuiri and Samantabhadra, are Avalokitesvara and Mahasrhamaprapta, the two Guardian Kings (Vaisravana and 
Virudhaka) and the two red Vajrapani, Ka^yapa and Ananda are a little smaller ; and most of the other members of 
the group are about the same size as the two monks, but, unlike them, are only partially visible. Vasu Rsi, Sri 
Mahadevi and the children are still smaller. The whole group is held together by the two Vajrapani and by the 
background of the trees in foliage and the rays of light which form a kind of halo for the whole assemblage. 


1. Dr. Ernst Waldschmidt, of the Museum far Voelkerkunde in Berlin, is wrong in saying, as he did to me 
personally in the spring of 1932, that only demons are represented with pointed ears. This case of Manjusn is not by any 
means the only one in which sattvic divinities are so represented. 

2. See Chapin, op. cit., Part 11, pages 1 11-129. 

3. See Visser, op. cit., page 29. 
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The label to the left of the group reais : narvwu Shih-chia-mu-ni Fo hui, i. e., ‘'Adoration to the assembly 
of Sakyamuni Buddha/' 

The fifty-first group. The inscription to the right of this group reads : Yao-shih Liu-li-kuang Fo hui, i. e„ 
“The assembly of Bhaisajyaguru Vaiduryaprabhasa Buddha 1" 

In the centre of the group, seated in bhadr&sana (both legs pendant) 1 2 3 on an elaborate throne, a lotus under 
each foot, is the Buddha of Healing, Bhaisajyaguru, his hands in dharmacakra mudra. He is dressed in an under robe 
of very pale blue with a border of pale yellow, another inner robe of pink, and an outer robe of red, with borders 
bearing a flower or tendril design in red and gold. This garment, of course, corresponds to the “patched'* robe of the 
monk. His whole figure is enclosed in a transparent halo, of which the gold edge alone is visible. Behind the throne, 
which is so high and wide that it forms a kind of halo, are two trees, between which are two streamers of red and 
white waving elouJs, seemingly emanating from the throne. Other similar rays issue from two Bodhisattvas, who stand 
nearby, one holding a bowl on the right, anj the other opposite, holding a very tall monk's staff like that earned by 
K$itigarbha. 

The throne is covered with intricate decorations and the high back has eight lobes. Crowning the topmost 
point is a jewel on a lotus, backed by a tiny halo shaped like the leaf of the Bodhi tree. At the point on each side 
where the lobes end and the straight sides of the back of the throne, which has no arms, begin, extends a dragon's head, 
with a jewel in its mouth and an elaborate pendant piece of jewelry. Below the dragon's head on each side, issuing 
from the back of the throne are two lotuses, on the upper of which is a boy riding a rearing goat, while on the lower 
is a swan. 1 The throne is two-tiered and at each of the two corners of both tiers is a jewel on a lotus, backed by a 
small halo shaped like the leaf of the Bodhi tree. In front of the throne is a dais, similar in construction and decoration, 
on which rest the two lotuses upholding the feet of the Buddha. In front of the dais, is a table with offerings : in the 
centre, a dragon encircling a rock set on a red-gold lotus stand ; to the right, a rock and to the left, a dish of flowers (?). 
The floor is parqueted in diamond shapes and jewels lie scattered here and there over its surface. In the foreground, 
to the right of the table, a Bodhisattva kneels, hrs hands in afijaii mudrSl ; opposite, is a monk kneeling, hands clasped 
one over another. With each of these two figures, is a child, seen from the back, worshipping. 

To the Buddha's proper left, is Soryaprabha Bodhisattva, seated on a lotus throne under a canopy which hangs 
unsupported in the air. Besides a small halo around his head, he has also a halo formed of rays issuing from behind 
the upper part of his body. His feet rest on a lotus which in turn rests on a pedestal. In SOryaprabha's elaborate 
headdress, is a small red disc, the sign or symbol of the sun. In attendance, standing behind SOryaprabha, are two 
Bodhisattvas, the one to the left with hands in a form of dharmacakra mudrS, the other opposite with hands in a special 
mudrS, in which the two index fingers are joined above the rest which are locked. Below the latter is a monk standing, 
his hands in anjali mudrS. In the foreground, are two of the Twelve Generals. 

To the proper right of the Buddha, opposite Suryaprabha, is Candraprabha Bodhisattva, seated on a lotus 
throne under a canopy, which is unsupported in the air. Besides the Bodhisattva with the tall monk's staff, he is 
attended by two Bodhisattvas and by a monk who holds a rosary in his right hand and raises his left, clenched to form 
a fist. In front, are two of the Twelve Generals. Candraprabha is similar to Soryaprabha, except that he has in his 
headdress a small white disc, the sign or symbol of the moon. 

To the right, beyond Suryaprabha, is a group which includes Brahma,* holding a fan in his right hand and 
making a mudra with his left. Behind this divinity, to the left, b a Chinese official, wearing a T'ang hat and holding a hu. 
To the right is Vaisravana, a broad figure with raised eyebrows and wrinkled brow. In his proper right hand, he holds a 
sword and in his left, a stupa. He wears armour but, instead of a helmet, he has a peculiar crown composed of segments. 


1. It may be noted in passing that the Bhaisajyaguru of the Kondo (Main Hall) of the temple of HoryOji b 
seated in the same way. 

2. Similar, if I remember correctly, to the decoration of the throne of the Buddha in the large piece of T’ang 
embroidery exhibited by the Kyoto Museum. 

3. In the headdress of this figure is an ornament somewhat resembling a Dhyini Buddha, but I believe this 
resemblance to be fortuitous. 
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from which hang streamers to the right and left of his face. His halo is flame-encircled. To the right are two demons, 
dressed in tigerskins, one of whom holds a trident with flying streamers, and the other, an enormous club, like an 
Irishman 1 * blackthorn. Between this latter demon and Brahma, is an old man, holding an incense burner in his left 
hand. In the foreground, are four of the Twelve Generals and a bearded man, with a crown or headdress, his hands 
in afijali mudra. The old man and the two demons are the only ones on the right of the Buddha who are without 
haloes. 

To the left of the Candraprabha group on the other side — opposite Brahma — is Indra, holding a ju-i. Behind 
is a man biting his under lip with his teeth, his hands clasped, and a warrior with a pike, A demon holds a standard 
with a bear on it. A creature like a dragon is partially seen. Besides the four Generals, who complete the group of 
twelve, there are two other warriors. 

Four trees stand in the background, of which two are behind the throne of the Buddha and the other two are 
one to the right of the canopy over Sflryaprabha and the other opposite to the left of the canopy over Candraprabha, 
The canopies over the Bodhisattvas of the Sunlight and the Moonlight we elaborate two-tiered affairs, with lobed 
projections bearing jewels, one at each point, with a tripartite jewel at the very top. Jewelry and pleated ribbons and 
streamers hang from the canopies. The Buddha's high throne extends to the top of the picture and he has no canopy. 
At the extreme right and extreme left in the upper corner, is a bit of cloud. 


( To be continued ) 


THE BENGAL SCHOOL OF PAINTING, TO-DAY 


By NIHAR RANJAN RAY. 


Indian art is only one aspect of the whole problem of our present cultural 
expression. It cannot be treated apart from our general problems of life and society. 

The revival of Indian arts and crafts was brought about by the genius 
of one man, Abanindranath Tagore, who with his chief disciple, Nandalal 
Bose, supplied the initiative and drive to the new movement. For more than 
two decades these two masters struggled to build up a school of art, fully alive 
to our old artistic tradition in painting, and, secondarily, in sculpture. Both of 
these masters, rich in thought-content as well as in technique, were 
successful, in course of time, in rearing a band of artists who, taking opportunity 
of the chances offered to them, spread over the whole of India, carrying the 
teaching of the Bengal school to the other centres of art in India. A modern 
Indian school of painting has thus gradually come into existence. These artists 
in their turn are training another band of students who are only remotely related 
to the two original masters, Abanindranath Tagore and Nandalal Bose, through 
their immediate 'gurus’. The Bengal school has now seen the third generation, 
of its followers and adherents. We are now in a position to have a whole view 
of the march of the revival and evaluate its contents. 

Abanindranath and Nandalal and possibly about half-a-dozen of their immediate 
followers claim to communicate the essence or rhythm of movement in compositions 
of line and colour, and not the story on the surface, the thought- reaction to 
a given subject, not the subject itself. To this end they employ a technique which 
stresses precision of drawing, proportion or harmony of the parts to one another 
and to the whole, and illumination or clarity including intelligibility as essential 
conditions of beauty. 

The second and third generations of the new movement are gradually falling 
out and deviating from the path initiated by Abanindranath, Gaganendranath and 
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Nandalal. These masters appealed to subjectivism ; they emphasised the content 
of thought and ideas in a work of art more than the pure grammar of it 5 but 
their followers lacked the intellectual background of their masters, which they 
wanted to shield by imitating well-known masterpieces either by translating them 
wholesale in different colours or altered compositions, or by taking a piece from 
here and adding another from there, specially by adopting subjects with well-known 
historical or mythological associations that have by themselves an appeal to the 
Indian mind. 

The emphasis of the masters on subjectivism and thought-content seem to 
have offered to the disciples an excuse for retreat from the initial schooling of 
drawing and composition. A few of the artists of the third generation however 
are showing signs of escape or emergence from the rut. The rumblings of the 
new life and thought around us seem to knock at the gates of their mind ; they 
seem slowly but gradually to react, but with a mind perplexed they draw their 
lines that falter in their feebleness. New designs, new colours, new perspectives 
and their significance seem gradually to show a new consciousness, but they are 
not as yet certain of themselves. Old historical and mythological subjects which 
are losing some of their drive and import for the modern mind still persist, but 
in their treatment a fresh interpretation sometimes makes itself felt. Paintings in 
miniature are still largely in practice and even large-scale wall-paintings are often 
but miniatures transferred on to the walls. 

But all visual art is largely moulded by an understanding public. 
What have we done as members of the public, and what is our duty ? 
The present situation in our country, the intellectual groove into which we 
have sunk, excludes even the possibility of intelligent understanding and helpful 
criticism. The meaningless jargon and phrases, always revealing the sentimentality 
that sees in a work of art an essentially exhibitionist performance, that monthly 
and periodically flood our magazines are neither criticism nor appreciation. We 
have not yet been able to appraise our old masters, not to speak of Abanindranath, 
Gaganendranath or Nandalal, because we have no point of view of our own. 

Most critics are not aware of the mal-adjustment between the tradition of 
Indian art and present-day society. A mere aestheticism also does not promote 
the understanding nor is the craftsman helped if the “decorative quality of his work 
is praised. 

The different tendencies that are now at work at the studios of Bengali artists 
range from one of an idealistic and partly sentimental approach which is evident 
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not only in the subject matter but in the technique as well, to one which loves to 
dwell chiefly on the planes of actuality and lands the artists on a more or less 
complex compositional experiment. Intermediate between these two, lies a purely 
decorative one more or less in a conventional manner akin to that of Rajput 
miniatures. Of course there are gradations of kind and degree, and experiments 
in permutations and combinations, but nevertheless all these are reducible to the 
three tendencies just noted. 

The first tendency is historically the earliest and perhaps the most effective of 
the Bengal school of artists, and this is why it persists to this day in all its charm, 
and finds its warmest adherent in Abanindranath Tagore who was also its originator 
and most ardent advocate. But while Abanindranath clung tenaciously to it and 
gave, as a result, some of his best creations, Nandalal never ceases to experiment 
on new lines which open before him varied channels of expression. In some of 
his recent works, he treats traditional subject-matter frankly in a decorative and 
conventional manner, not altogether unknown to Indian pictorial tradition (PI. XXI, 
Radhas separation). 

* 

Abanindranath s attitude is evident in "Surrender (das-khat)" (PI. XX) 
where by means of his deft colour-washes he achieves a misty softness to the 
point almost of evaporation. The emotional import of the subject helps this 
achievement 5 and though the well known Mughal and Rajput atmosphere is 
apparent, the miniature travels a long way from the purely linear compositional 
scheme of the older masters. The attitude of the artist is purely subjective s 
trees and background intensify the mystic emotionalism that is in the subject itself. 

Recently a new experience seems to be disturbing the younger group of artists. 
A purely subjective as much as a traditional approach seems to leave them in 
discontent, and they are, as it were, fumbling to seek a new angle of vision. Little by 
little they seem to respond to the social contents and environs of our times, the 
murmurs of a life in conflict and incongruities seem to disturb them and they are 
about to re-act. See, for example, the representation by a young artist of a street 
scene from northern Calcutta (PI. XXII) where colour and crowd jostle in a most 
disorderly fashion with seeming disregard of all traffic signals and mutual convenience. 
The attitude is objective, no attempt at interpretation is either aimed or achieved, 
and a faithfulness to the contents of the artist s subject matter is more than 
evident. Essentials and non-essentials receive the same amount of consideration. 
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The painting however is not merely representational, and it goes beyond illustra- 
tion. Composition (the diagonal movement and its counter-movement ; moreover 
the angle of movement on the left) spontaneously results even if the drawing of some 
of the figures is feeble and faltering. The naive representation of the actual, the recent 
attitude of some of our painters, is still in an initial and promising stage. 


PL XX reproduced by ...jrresy of Dr. Abanindranath Tagore ; PL XXI by courtesy of Mr. Nandalal Bose 
PI. XXII by courtesy of Mr. Mukui C. Dey (the work of Indu R&kshit, one of his former pupils). 



THE VINE MOTIF IN MATHURA ART 


By V. S. AGRAWALA 


Recently we acquired for the Mathura Museum a relief carved with a scene 
of the worship of a Siva Linga (No. 2661. PI. XXIII. Fig. 1). Two persons wearing 
Scythian dress, boots, trousers and coat, and holding garlands and flowers in their 
hands are shown as worshippers, paying their homage to the deity, i. e. Siva 
Liiiga placed on a pedestal. This is the earliest representation in Mathura art 
in which the actual worship of a Brahmanical deity is depicted. A flying celestial 
poised in the air and showering flowers is also carved in the proper left corner of the 
sunken arch containing the scene, and is similar to the Deva figures found in Buddhist 
sculptures of Mathura. (Cf. Katra Bodhisattva image, Vogel's Catalogue, A. I). 

What invests this sculpture with an importance in excess of the iconographic 
value pointed out above, is the vertical border on the proper left side represent- 
ing the vine creeper (Vitus vinifera). The cinque-foiled compound leaves and the 
cluster of grapes are shown alternating whith each other. On the lower leaf 
inside a simi -circular tendril is perched a peacock looking towards the worshipping 
figures and the deity. 

It is of some interest to note that in the repertoire of the decorative motifs 
* familiar to the Mathura sculptors during the Kusana period, the vine occupied an 
important place, probably next to lotus and Asoka-tree. It has been possible 
to trace this feature on the following seven sculptures from Mathura, all of the 
Kusana period : — 

1. Siva Linga relief described above (No. 2661). 

2. Big stone bowl (No. 97), about 3 -3" in diameter, carved all round with 
a border of vine, 10'-3" long, of which about f-6" is broken away. The encir- 
cling creeper is arranged as an undulating scroll with about thirty-five leaves* and 
eighteen grape-clusters. It issues forth from the navel of a squatting yak$a and 
occurs in this specimen as the most luxuriant representation of this motif at ^ 
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Mathura. The base is conceived of and represented as a full-blown lotus, the 
symbol of cosmic purity and fulness. The surmounting border of the vine-creeper 
(draksa-valfi) most likely points to the joys of the 'Cup of Life', which offers its 
exhilaration to the human individual here represented as a yaksa (PI. XXIII. 
Fig. 2). 

3. stone bowl similar to the above (No. 662), from Palikhera (PI. XXIII 
Fig. 3). 

In this the vine motif is shown mixed up with that of Asoka. The stalk is 
shown issuing from the mouth of a seated pot-bellied Yaksa, who holds the other 
end of the stalk in his right hand. The single compound vine leaf and the bunch 
of grape fruit are clearly visible on the proper left side of the Yaksa figure under 
the crest of the scroll. The bowl is inscribed on the upper rim and the decipherable 
portion reads as 'Samghiyanam parigaha' (Annual Pro. Report, H. and B. Monts., 
N. C., 1917, p. 8 j Coomaraswamy, Yaksas, Pt. II, p. 65) but as some letters are 
broken away in the beginning it is possible that the name originally read Maha- 
samghiySnam, which would show that the gift was given to the priests of the 
Mahasamghika sect, which was one of the eighteen schools of Buddhism. That it 
flourished at Mathura is also proved by another inscription engraved on the 
pedestal of a Buddha image (No. 1612) reading Apanaka-vihare Mahasamghiyanam 
parigahe. 

4. Fragment of a proper left doorjamb, which is described in Dr. Vogel's 
Catalogue of the Mathura Museum (p, 2). The front proper left side contains a 
decorative band of A$oka design. The proper right side of the stone which 
was turned to the passage of the doorway is decorated with a vine border, 
having eleven fully developed leaves and three fruit bunches. The vine is shown 
coming out from the open jaws of a Makara, carved horizontally at the base of 
the decorative band (PI. XXIII. Fig. 4). 

The above four sculptures are preserved in the Museum at MathurS and the 
following three at Lucknow. 

5. Door-jamb (J. 526) carved with a band of undulating vine scroll, in 
which each curve with the exception of one contains a cluster of grapes and some 
leaves. The creeper issues out of the navel of a standing yaksa of corpulent 
features. It is illustrated in Codrington's Ancient India, p. 46, fig. 17, and in 
Smith's Jaina Stupa, plate 26. 
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6. Jaina Ayagapatta from Kankalf TTIa (J. 253) 5 on one side is the border 
of vine springing from a Purna-ghata. (Coomaraswamy's Yak^as, Part II Smith's 
Jaina Stupa, plate X). 

7. Relief from Kankafi Tila carved with four-petalled and eight-petalled 
lotuses having on. the upper rim the border of Asoka and on the lower that of vine 
(Smith's Jaina Stupa, plate XXII). As a portion of the relief on the proper left side 
is broken away, it is not possible to know in this case the source of the vine, whether 
it was a Yaksa, Makara, or Purnaghata. 

It is interesting to note here that viticulture was known in India from very 
early times. Watts supposed the plant and its products to have been known for 
perhaps 3000 years in this country (Dictionary of Economic Products, Vol. VI, 
part IV, p. 264). 'That the earliest classic literature of India necessitates our 
acceptance of the vine or of a vine as having been known to the Sanskrit authors, 
is a matter upon which there can be little room for doubt' (ibid. p. 269). Grapes 
have been mentioned both by SuSruta and Caraka (ibid. p. 263). The best 
reference perhaps occurs in Kautilya who tells us that this commodity was being 
imported from the lands of KapiSi or Harahura (northern and western Afghanistan) : 
"Mrdvika-raso madhu- Tasya svadeSo vyakhyanam KapiSayanam Harhurakamiti". 
(Book II, ch. XXV). 

Panini derives the word KapiSayana from KapiSi (kapiSyah sphak, IV, 2. 99) 
and the KaSika gives KapiSayanam madhu' and 'KapiSayani draksa' as illustrations, 
which show that the adjective was prefixed before nouns alike to those of Kautilya. 
It is not improbable that Panini himself was aware of the grapes of the KapiSi 
^ region, and that in his own days also the phrase KapiSayanam was prefixed to 'madhu' 
in the then current form of speech. We possess stronger evidence regarding the 
import of grape wines from the north-west in the Maurya period, as a correspondence 
between Bindusara and Antiochos is recorded in which the former requested the 
Greek king to send him some figs and raisin wine (Smith's Early History of India, 
. p. 155), which must have been the same as the 'mfdvika raso' of Kautilya. 

\^ith the establishment of the Kusana empire comprising both Mathura and 
Kabul under one banner, the import of raisin wine on account of increased intercourse 
» w 'th the north-west appears to have received greater impetus. In the early centuries 
of the Christian era the importation of Yavana wines is also referred to in 
the literature of the Tamil land (ibid. p. 463). Even in the far south where 
commerce with the Roman empire flourished, the importation of these wines from 
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across the seas was a common feature of trade in this period (ibid. p. 463). 

It is said that during the last years of the Roman Republic Italy had become such 
a wine country that the relation between wine and corn was reversed ; wine was 
exported and corn imported. Cato was of opinion that of all kinds of culture 
that of the grapes was the most profitable. The cultivation of the vine in the 
Roman provinces threatened to choke the cultivation of grain to such a degree 
that the emperor Domitian in an excess of anxiety, ordered that half and more 
than half of all the vine-yards outside Italy should be destroyed. (Watt's Dictionary, 
p. 267). The Kusana and Roman empires came within six hundred miles of each 
other. Italy was at this time famed as the favourite land of Bacchus and the 
evidence of the Kusana art in India amply bears out the popularity of Kubera t 
worship as the Indian counter-part of Bacchus. We find a number of Bacchanalian 
groups discovered from Mathura (A.S.R., 1922-23, R. P. Chanda 'The Mathura 
school of sculpture, p. 167, and pi. XXXVIII, b.). The one form Palikhera (C. 2) 
preserved in the Mathura Museum actually shows a grape cluster held in the hand 
of the female attendant standing beside the wife of Kubera. It must have been at 
this time that the artists adopted the vine motif as a decorative element of their work. 




AN EXHIBITION OF DRAVIDIAN BRONZES IN PARIS 


BY PIERRE DUPONT 


An important exhibition of Indian Art has been held at C. T. Loo's in Paris 1 ,, 
chiefly of Dravidian bronzes and specimens of other schools were also on view. 

Mathura was represented by several sculptures of the Kujana and of the Gupta 
period ; and among them the remarkable head of a Bodhisattva in dark red sandstone 
— published already by Coomaraswamy 3 with the headdress wrought in the manner 
of a goldsmith's work and decorated with a Klrtimukha, heraldic animals and 
Makara heads. To the Amaravati school belonged casement plaques of a stupa and 
the head of a lion 3 . There were twenty-six Dravidian bronzes belonging to the main 
types of Brahmanical iconography. Of the Saiva group there were two images of 
Nataraja, one of Siva Samapada-sthanaka, one of Siva Sukhasana and one Bhairava. 
To these must be added two Somaskanda, one representation of Siva with Gaun, 
4 figures of Uma and finally a Saiva attribute, a TriSula. Of the Vai§nava group 
were images of one Visnu, two Krsna, one Sn Devi, one Rukmim (?) and one 
Vaisnavi 5 the last belonged to a series of the seven mothers. Among the 
figures of saints there were two Tirujfiana-Sambandha Svami and, no doubt, an 
Apparsvamigal and a Tiruppanalvar. 

It is easy indeed to identify most of these bronzes. It is however very difficult 
in the present stage of our knowledge, to date them. All we know is that they may 
be distributed within a period from the twelfth to the sixteenth century. The first 
publications of Dravidian bronzes, especially 'South Indian Bronzes' by O. C. 
Gangoly were chiefly concerned with iconography and made it easy to solve a 
number of iconographical problems while the chronology hitherto has remained very 
uncertain. Dating has been attempted but recently and especially by Gravely and 
Ramachandran 4 . The authors had at their disposal the large collection of the 

1. Exposition de sculptures et bronzes anciens de I ’ Inde. Paris, 1935. 

2. Ibid. No. 5, PI. II ; A. K. Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, pi. XXVIII, fig. 99. 

3. Exposition, Nos. 6 and 7 ; pis. Ill and IV. 

4 . F. H, Gravely and T. N. Ramachandran, Catalogue of the South Indian Metal images in the Madras- 
Government Museum, B. M. G. M. Vol. I, 1932. 
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Madras Museum. They have made use of all the preceding researches and notably 
of some articles by Hadaway published in 'RupanT. One of their most interesting 
remarks is that the making of Dravidian bronzes must have chiefly developed when 
religious processions had come into favour, i.e„ in the Cola period. Actually there is 
not one bronze which could be attributed with any certainty to the Pallavas. There 
are only a few dated statues, a Kali of the early Coja period, a CandraSekhara and 
some other images of late Coja date, a Nataraja from Vijayanagar and another 
Nataraja of even more recent date. Under these circumstances the best method will 
consist in comparing the bronzes with stone sculptures. The latter can be dated 
with greater ease. It will be necessary however to take into account technical diffe- 
rences and also archaisms which may subsist in some details even in late specimens. 
Gravely and Ramachandran have utilised in this respect the observations made by 
Jouveau-Dubreuil in his Archeologie du Sud de T Inde. They have established some 
cohering series, particularly with regard to the Visnu figures ; some of these ofFer 
actual analogies to Coja stone sculpture and may go back to the tenth century A. D. 

This is their general characterisation of Coja bronzes : "We may mention as 
specially noteworthy a kind of smooth roundness in the treatment of the face ; a 
comparative simplicity in decoration } necklaces in a broad flat series, all of them 
more or less circular and none hanging down between the breasts or bent 
into more ornate shape, one at least bearing a fringe of pendants ; a distinctive 
ornament which is sometimes present projecting from the outer side of the arm at or 
immediately above the elbow ; and the treatment of the girdle, often unusually reali- 
stic, but specially characterised by the elegance of its projecting bows when these are 
present". 

Based on such observations it has been possible to date some of the bronzes 
exhibited by Loo. Four of them were of exceptional iconographic and archaeologi- 
cal importance, a Nataraja, 1m 55 cm high, of the thirteenth century approximately 
and superior to the majority of similar known images. The image has been acquired 
by the Museum van Aziatische Kunst in Amsterdam } it has been studied in detail . 
The others are a Bhairava /{PI. XXIV, Fig. I) 2 offered by M. Loo to the Musee 
Guimet, a Rukminf (PI. XXIV, Fig. 3) 3 and a TriSula (PI. XXIV, Fig. 2 ) 4 . 



Published in Exposition No, 9, p. 7, pi. V. and studied in Maandblad voor beeldende Kunsten, 
Exposition No. 13, p. 8, pi. VII. 

Ibid. No. 30, p. 13, pi. XIX. 

Ibid. No. 15, p. 9, pi. IX. 
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According to tradition, the representation of Bhairava alludes as a rule to the 
conflict during which Siva cut off the fifth head of Brahma and with his trident beat 
Visnu 1 . In his terrible form of Bhairava as protector of the universe, Siva is shown 
naked. The Tantrasara enumerates eight forms in which he may be worshipped*. In 
any case he has a skull in his coiffure and this is sometimes considered to be the head 
of Brahma and his hands hold weapons. The Madras Museum has three statues of 
Bhairava, one with ten hands and another with four 3 . Theoretically at least there 
are many varieties of this divinity, almost all have four hands 4 and are accompanied 
by a dog. 

The one in the Musee Guimet has eight arms. According to a special tradition 
concerning the representation of terrible types, the hair is dishevelled and the eyes 
with knotted eyebrows are very large and protruding. A skull with a cobra passing 
below it decorates the hair. The ears have Makara-kundala and Patra-kun<Jala 
respectively. The necklaces are fairly flat and have a series of pendentives- Some 
of the attributes are not quite distinct. The drum, sword, goad, noose and the scull- 
cup however can be recognised. Possibly a cobra and a bell are also shown. A 
large circle is placed at the middle of the height of the chest. A cobra is twisted 
around the hips and raises its head to the left of the figure ; one of the garlands 
carries very stylised heads. 

It is difficult to assign this exceptional statue to a definite style. The modelling 
of the bust, the design of arms and legs are careful and also that of the naturalistic 
cobra. The proportions of the body are fairly exact and the stylised treatment is 
restricted almost to the hair and the garland of skulls only. This piece, with some 
Cola features can be assigned to approximately as late as the twelfth century. 

PI. XXIV. Fig. 3, has been called Rukmini though not without hesitation in 
the catalogue of the exhibition. It is not easy to distinguish $n Devi, Bhu Devi and 
Parvatf, especially as their emblems, theoretically held in the right hand are actually 
conspicuous by their absense in the majority of cases. All of them wear high and 
decorated headdresses (karanda mukuta) whereas the simple lateral chignon (keSa- 
bandha) characterizes some particular forms of these divinities, for instance Sri Devi 
in her Rukmini aspect in which she corresponds to Visnu in his Kfsna aspect. The 
hair as it is dressed in PI. XXIV, Fig. 3, consists of curly ringlets held, it 

1. JouveaU'Dubreuil, op. cit. II, pp. 25-27. 

2. A. Krishna Sastri, South Indian Images of Gods and Goddesses, p. 151. 

3. Gravely and Ramachandran, op. cit. pp. 1 15- II 6. 

4. G. Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography II, p. 177. 
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appears, by a small diadem making a sort of horizontal pad from one temple to 
the other. This is rather rare and cannot be considered as characteristic. The earrings 
of cup shape (patra-kundala) belong especially to Sri Devi, RukminI and also to 
Parvatl. The flexion of the hip to the right distinguishes Bhu Devi and also the right 
hand in Kataka-hasta and the left pendant hand. Amongst the images found at 
Chimakurti, Bhu Devi, it may be added, wears Patra-kundala 1 . It is likely that the 
image is a particular representation of Bhu Devi. 

The other characteristics of this statue belong to known types, i. e., the three 
necklaces, the string crossed on the chest and the traditional bracelets. 
Only the armrings with plaques, in the middle of the arms are peculiar. The 
loin cloth covers the legs to an unequal height and is considerably stylised. It is 
kept in position with the help of a fourfold belt of goldsmith's work to which is 
attached a large ribbon which has a number of loops in front and large knots on 
either side. A circular lotus makes the pedestal. 

Although this statue is not as ancient as the preceding one, the fairly round 
shape of the face, the suppleness of the body and the relatively discrete use of 
ornaments allow to assign it to the thirteenth or fourteenth century. 

The TriSula is a Saiva attribute of highest antiquity? In its origin the Buddhist 
Triratna is related to it and their symbolism, originally it seems, is not Aryan. To 
this day tridents are fixed in the ground in the vicinity of South Indian villages and 
have a tutelary function. Frequently they are planted near the sanctuaries of 
goddesses* whose names appear also in Tantric texts. The approximation 
of Triratna and TriSula may belong to a historical period and may be accidental 5 
the TriSula can be seen on the GaneSa temple at Mavalipuram at the place 
occupied in Buddhist sanctuaries, by the Triratna 3 . PI. XXIV, Fig. 2 not only 
shows the trident itself and its tubular handle but also the bronze basis into which 
the wooden shaft was fitted. Apart from its aesthetic value, the TriSula has two 
chief characteristic features, i. e., the circular form of the two lateral prongs and 
the figure of Siva with his Vahana in front of the central prong. Jouveau-Dubreuil 
has shown that the TriSula with a circular outline belongs to the Pallava period and 
differs from the 'Dravidian' form where the prongs are noticeably parallel. The figure 
of Siva has loose hair and a round face ; garment and jewellery are conspicuously 
simple } his body is elegantly and proportionately built- His attitude is natural, with 
the right leg crossed over the left and the right arm resting on the head of Nandin. 


1. Gravely and Ramachandran, op. cit. p. 73. 

2. A Krishna Sastri, op. cit. p. 223. 

3. Jouveau-Dubreuil, op. cit. U, p. 20. 
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This bronze seems to have been cast and gone over afterwards with great care* 
The two lateral prongs of the TriSuIa start with a floral motif in very slight relief an<f 
the handle is adorned with a delicate garland. The lotus of the base is also very 
carefully treated, stylised as it is and adopted to its purpose. 

The relative proportions of Vahana and the god will perhaps help towards some 
further chronologic precision. According to Jouveau-Dubreuil, the Vahana has been 
introduced into South India as late as the twelfth century 1 . The shape alone of the 
TriSuIa suffices to attribute it without hesitation to this early date. 

These three examples give a good idea of the exhibition in which also a number 
of other interesting bronzes were included. The exhibition has been one of the most 
important contributions to South Indian archaeology during recent years. 



t 


1. Jouveau-Dubreuil, op. cit. J], p. 46. 






AN ANCIENT TEXT ON THE CASTING 
OF METAL IMAGES 


By SARASI KUMAR SARASWATI 


The Abhilasitdrtha-cintcimam, also known as Manasollasa or Manasollasa 
Sastra, is a work purported to have been composed by king SomeSvara Bhuloka- 
malla, of the Western Calukya line of Kalyani, who came to the throne in 
1124-25 A.D. 1 Two authoritative editions of the book are known ; one, under 
the title of Abhilasitartha-cintamani by Dr. R. Shama Sastry, has been published 
by the Mysore Government, while the other, under the title of Manasollasa, 
has been printed in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series. From internal evidence both 
the editors have deduced the date of the composition of the work as the Saka 
year 1052 or 1131 A.D. It consists of five 'prakaranas' of twenty chapters each, 
and comprises a wide range of subjects. In the first prakarana in connection with 
the topic of 'adoration to the gods’ (devata-bhakti) it incidentally refers to the 
process of manufacture of metal images. Though consisting of only twenty one 
verses, the information, given here, is by far the best of the few hitherto-known 
texts on the subject, as it furnishes us with every detail of the process, stage by 
stage, from the preparation of the model to the finishing of the metal cast. 

The method employed in India for the casting of bronze or metal images must 
have been something akin to what is known as 'cire perdue or the lost wax process. 
A passage, quoted without its source by Mr. O. C. Gangoly in his South Indian 


1. Though the authorship of the book has been clearly attributed to Somesvara in a verse in the introduction 
(verse 10), the encyclopaedic nature of the work, giving expert information on many highly technical matters, would 
rather suggest that it was perhaps the composition of a vastly learned man or the joint compilation of many scholars 

and experts who assigned the honour of authorship to his or their patron king. A reference to the following erse 
(274) in the second prakarana should also go to corroborate this inference. 

Pak$accheda bhayayata bhGbhrd'raks^widh&yinah / 

Upam&m vahatah saks&t Someivara-mahibhujah // 

In this verse SomeSvara, the alleged author, is himself made the standard of comparison and no aut 
be guilty of so flagrant a piece of vanity. The verse is more in the strain of an eulogy, which the court poets are apt to 
shower on their royal patrons. 

36 
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Bronzes, lays down that the metal images are to be made from wax. But the texts 
are usually very scarce regarding the actual details of this process. Mr. T. A. 
Gopinath Rao, in his Elements of Hindu Iconography, Vol, I, pt. 1, pp. 50-51, 
quotes three such texts, which are however very meagre in detail, only the last 
one, which is from the Visnu Samhita (patala XIV), giving us the whole process, 
simply as a general statement. Prof. Jitendra Nath Banerjea, of the Calcutta 
University has kindly drawn my attention to the Manasara, which devotes a complete 
chapter (chapter LXVIII) to describe the method of casting images under the title of 
Madhucchista-vidhanam. But the Manasara text concerns itself chiefly with the 
ritualistic side of the subject, and the information as regards the technique of the 
process is so meagre that the Visnu Samhita text of only three lines should be 
regarded as much more explicit, from the technical point of view, than a whole 
chapter, devoted to this special subject, in the Manasara. The little information 
that it possesses is further obliterated by the extremely corrupt form of the text, which 
is difficult to understand in a good many places, and this difficulty has again been 
enhanced by the hopeless translation of the passages by Dr. Acharyya, even 
where the meaning is quite clear. 1 In short the Manasara text adds nothing new, 
beyond the information of the hitherto-known texts, except the fact that the model is 
enjoined to be shown to the villagers and other worshippers (for their approval) before 
the moulding and casting are resorted to. But the text under note, which has so far 
escaped the notice of scholars, gives us many details, otherwise unknown, such as, the 
preparation of the model, and also of the clay for the mould, the application of coats 
over the model and their drying up, preparation of the crucible for the melting of the 
metal, melting of different metals, pouring in of the molten metal into the mould and the 
latter s removal, etc., and as such the text is important and worthy of quoting 
in full. Compared to modem conditions it was a crude process no doubt, but it was 
also very simple and was, in all probability, current throughout the whole of India for 
the making of bronze or metal images. The process is strikingly similar to the Greek 


1. The hopelessness of Dr. Acharyya’s translation is evident from his translation of the following passage. The 
text, of course, is extremely corrupt, but, 1 think, there can be no doubt as to its sense, which is quite clear. 

Tat pindam-utt&payed-va madhucchist^odgamaiJi punah / 

Karttur-ichhS. yatha lohairKjhftam^etat prasasyate (?) // 

Pomnayenalam samprokjya tyaktvi tad^rdha (urdha) mrttikam / 

Dr. Acharyya translates it thus 

^ That idol (lit. ball) should be dried up and besmeared with a new coating of wax again. 

Mf the master so wishes, it may be covered with metals (iron) ; that is preferred. 

“The half, besmeared with earth should be left put, and the rest should be washed with water by sprinkling." 
The sense of the passage, I think, is too evident to require any comment on Dr. Acharyya’s translation. 
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method of bronze-casting as given in Richter s book. The Sculpture and Sculptors of 
the Greeks (pp, 136-1S7). Its efficacy can best be ascertained from the fine quality 
of the products of this process that have come down to us both in India and in 
Greece. The Newari artists of Nepal are still producing many excellent works in metal 
by an almost similar process. (Modern Review, XL, p. 426). 


Text. 1 

SWTR$«T ^T*tRwdi*i I 

yfeuti u 

tRT || 

^ II 

gwff g§r SRrcn ^raq. 11 

sraw 1 

yK^'U d^Nc4 ^»r fe*»)dL 1 

%T 3 [q sqatft jj flcftq: HlWd: jq: I 

HMW 3 *sT I 

g r w ^ i q, feqra?R:: 11 

fawfi fNw I 

Orm gna ^ m s r Ofria : 11 

faqq i ^ r g^ 2 ms’ ^tr^i * il 

ai?f gr^qpr m^umih n 

'?>•*<♦»! Rl>*t I 

snfe^r $fir gjrt qfctfrifyi 11 


. t 


1 . The text given here has been reconstructed with reference to the texts given in both the editions of the work. 

2. There is also a second reading 
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ncii'-q few fif^TT^RT I 

udiM^rj. qaqrg ^f|RT || 

dfterrer’ * ^rtt srar^a %aq»r i 

dHI^KfdldfeH *3fcf ^RTT S&g || 

5^5 <«di qrf?T M^^rd' qgtfqri: I 

frwrfcr *?a' sigma iwii 11 

SRSfa Sf ^TT 5JHT gqf ng sT g. l 
dHHldlc4d»^di^ qf?f H'jdfecji || 

«|cJT ^fT swferdr SP^TcT I 
g wia+wi^ feQ^fe g wq rerr ll 
dl«'M«in M a 4t 1 ^fqsq fd^^nd- | 

*q?te^ utfqw qrqqj c n qmi^ h 
vt qrarai qfojTTqr *WTW: I 
^TT foyvfteg ^gq ;; n 

drft gsqwt ?TTSgf WT fa fold r I 

3iFm erremt ^n^Tr^qi^mtfecrr n 
wr^rfaqj q^ivreiireig jtsirfj [g] i 
*iid+ a^/Wrfq qajigsqcJcri »rctg 11 
ww fafcraT e^feimrai' ^Srfwl i 
fafaq'm qfagFq <73nig qcq^ gq: || 

First Prakarana, Verses 77-97. 


Translation 1 . 

According to the navatala measurement 2 as mentioned before, the expert should 
first prepare the image (i.e., the model), complete with all the limbs, yellowish in 
colour, beautiful to look at and with the weapons and arms as prescribed 3 . 


1 . The strictly literal method of translation has been discarded at times for making the sense clearer to the 
readers, not conversant with the technical matter. It has of course been followed as far as possible. 

2. The rules of the navatala measurement have been given in detail in many of the familiar texts and might 
be passed over here. 

3. Our text does not give us the material of which the image or rather the model would have to be first made. 
But, from the subsequent verses, prescribing the melting away of the wax of the model by the application of heat it is 
evident that a wax model is intended. The text again does not say whether the model would have to be made of solid 
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After placing wax tubes of the length of a 'dhatura' flower on the back, on the 
shoulders and on the neck or the crown (of the image) 1 , (the artist) should besmear 
the image with refined clay. 

(Here comes the preparation of clay) 

To clay should be added charred husk finely rubbed, cotton severed a hundred 
times and a little salt finely powdered 2 . All these (when mixed with clay) should be 
(finely) ground on a smooth stone and (the paste) should be applied three times all 
over and round (the image). 

The first layer (of clay) should be transparent (and thin) and should be dried 
up in shade. After a couple of days a second layer should again (be applied). 
When dry again, there should be the third coating thickly applied. 

(One) should besmear the whole (image or the model) with clay leaving the 
mouths of the tubes open ; and the wise man should dry up (the clay coatings) with 
care and judgment. 

The expert should first (i.e., before beginning the process, just mentioned) 
measure the wax of the image, which would have to be made in either brass, or 
copper, or silver or gold. 

Brass and copper should be taken ten times that of wax 3 , silver twelve times 
and gold sixteen. 

(Then one) should encase the metal, either gold or one that is desired, with 
clay and the cocoanut-shaped crucible (thus formed) should be dried up in the afore- 
said manner 4 . 


wax or with an inner core. Though solid casting was the general rule in case of statuettes, with regard to the cost and 
weight in case of the bigger images it is apparent that hollow casting was resorted to. But the cast image was not meant 
to be hollow in the strict sense of the term. Several metal images (Mahasthan Manjuiri, Bogra image of Sri, Sultangunj 
copper Buddha, etc.) exhibit a core still sticking tightly to the inside of the images. Presumably it were not meant to 
be taken out. It appears that the wax model was worked over an inner core of a compound, composed perhaps of 
charred husk, clay, etc., — probably the same preparation that has been prescribed in this text for the clay mould 
of the image. 

1. It is evident that several tubes, which would act as holes in the mould were intended, it may be that one 
was meant for pouring in molten metal and the remaining for the passage of air. It is possible also that because molten 
metal would cool quickly several passages were simultaneously used for pouring molten metal, there being additional 
holes for the passage of air . 

2. The Arhsumadbhedlgama of Ki^yapa (chap. 81) and the Agastyasakaladhikara (chap. 10), each contain a 
chapter on the preparation of clay (mft'sarfisk&ra). 

/ 3. According to a variant reading brass and copper may also be eight times that of wax. 

4. It is possible that the crucible was also made of clay prepared in the same manner as the clay for the mould 
<see note 2). 

37 
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Next (one) should melt away the wax (from the mould) by heating the image 
(i.e., the mould) in fire and should afterwards heat the crucible in cinders. 

Brass and copper melt surely with (the help of) cinders just kindled. Silver 
melts with (the help of) glowing cinders, while gold with (the help of) cinders flaming 
fivefold . 1 

After making a hole with an iron rod on the top of the crucible and holding it 
tightly with a pair of tongs (one) should bring the heated crucible (out of the cinders). 

(One) should place a burning wick in the mouth *of the tube of the heated 
(mould of the) image . 2 

After bending carefully the crucible, held tightly by the tongs, (one) should 
pour molten metal into the mouth of the tube in a continuous stream and should 
stop when it is full to the brim of the tube. 

The adjacent fire should be put out for the purpose of cooling (the mould with 
the molten metal). When the image (i.e., the mould) gets naturally cool the expert 
should break up the clay (mould) very carefully. 

Then the metal image (thus prepared) verily resembles that in wax, endowed 
with similar limbs and other details. 

When there is seen anything superfluous that should be put right with charana 3 } 
the tubes should also be cut away and after that (the image) would have to be 
finished. 

After making an image by this method, the king should instal it on an 
auspicious day according to the usual rites and should offer daily worship to it. 


1. It is of course impossible to ascertain the degree of heat in the different cases. But the meaning is quite clear* 
Brass and copper melt easily with little heat, silver with a heat somewhat higher than that, while gold with perhaps the 
highest degree that the cinders can rise to. 

2. The utility of this procedure cannot be ascertained. 

3. Charana is perhaps a technical term, meaning most probably a kind of tool. 
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Catalogue dee Collections Indo-Chinoises, par Pierre Dupont, Philippe Stern etc. 

Musde Guimef, Paris. 

Though published under the modest title of a catalogue, the booklet deserves special attention of the students 
of Indo-chinese art and antiquities. P. Dupont leads with an Introduction to the Musde Guimet collections in Paris 
and adds another stimulating chapter on the diverse “Schools of Siamese Art/' He shows how the finds of the P'ong 
Tuk site ted Mr. le May to link up the origin of the Buddhist art of Siam with the art in Amaravati although Mr. Jouveau 
Dubreuil appears to be sceptical about direct contact. 

The bronze Buddhas of the C'ieng Sdn School (as named by G. Coed6s) seated in vajrasana, and with u$ni?a in 
lotus bud and head covered with thick curies etc., are traced to Pala art (8-12 pp. century). 

Another valuable paper on the art of Champa communicated by Mme G. De Coral Remusat discusses the 
chronology of the Cham monuments. The Siva of Binh Dinh seated in padmasana (fig. 8-1, plate XII) is in sharp 
contrast to other statues with characteristics “almost Aryan.'* 

Mon. Ph. Stem in his “sketch of the evolution of Khmer statuary discusses with characteristic details the grounds 
of his new chronological computation. 

1. The Pre-Angkor period : 6th-8th century A. D. 

2. The early Angkor period, mid 9th to mid 10th century, represented by the styles of Roluos and Koh Ker. 

3. Middle Angkor period, end of 10th century to the middle of 1 2th century represented by the styles of 

Bantay Srei, Baphuon and Angkor Vat. 

4. Late Angkor period : second half of 12th century to 13th century A. D. represented by the art of Bayon 

where Saivism emerges with clear emphasis. 

The few plates accompanying the text are excellent. 

Kalidas Nag. 

An Outline of Indian Temple Architecture, by F. H. Gravely. Bulletin of the Madras 
Government Museum, New Series, General Section, Vol. Ill Pt. 2, Madras 1936. 

The essay concludes with a query “May not this deeply rooted tendency to vertical repetition indicate some 
sort of fundamental unity underlying all the various styles of Indian temple architecture ?" — Each statement in this 
valuable contribution is descriptiye and aims at helping towards a classification of Indian temples according to their 
architecture. Their diversity is shown and with every statement new problems arise to the mind of the reader. 
Wisely however only a bare “outline" is given. It has neither continuity nor completeness. This is done consciously 
and with an awareness of the, as yet unavoidably disconnected, knowledge of facts observed ; and even intentionally, for 
all the ancient texts on Indian architecture are left aside so that their terminology, itself not always concomitant with the 
facts as far as they have been observed, may not mislead. With these partly unavoidable and partly self-imposed 
limitations the essay attempts a classification of Indian temple architecture based on external form and decorative detail. 
These are discriminated following the geographical distribution of the monuments. 

Such an approach from the outside can only be preliminary and partial. Its value lies in the insistence 
on further information about Indian temples as well as the less conspicuous small shrines which play an important pan 
in the typology of Indian architecture. 
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As a summary of our present knowledge of the distribution of types of temple architecture, it conveys condensed 
information. Its purpose will be fulfilled if it stimulates “the production of workable hypotheses that would render 
intelligible the various forms of pillars, corbels, niches, etc., and not only these but also all the types of decorative 
detail belonging to the various regional traditions of temple building. When this preliminary work will be completed, 
the time will have come to ask for the prototypes which underly the various styles of Indian architecture. 

St. Kramrisch. 

Bharatiya Chitra Kala (Indian Painting), by Nanalal Chamanlal Mehta, I. C. S., Published 

by the Hindusthani Academy (U. P.) Allahabad, pp. 100 with 42 illustrations. 

Our vernacular journals are vying with one another in publishing artic’es, often illustrated, on art, specially on 
painting. But so far we have not seen any good general survey of Indian painting as Mr. Mehta has given us. His 
Hindi monograph will help we are sure, the larger public not knowing English, in following the broad outline of the 
history of our pictorial art. After a series of general observations in his opening chapter, ChitrSUMimansS, Mr. Mehta 
follows step by step the landmarks in Indian painting (Prachin Chitra paramparS) till he reaches the third section of his 
book" “Islamic culture and Indian pictorial art." The Mughal Epoch forms the subject of the fourth chapter which 
is followed by a special section on the characteristics of Hindu art, the melody and season pictures (R&ga m&Ia and 
Rasa chitra.) In conclusion the author summarises his observations on the development and expansion of Hindu 
pictorial tradition. His treatment is throughout lucid and will fulfil the purpose of popularizing the subject. But in their 
zeal for “vulgarisation" the publishers have reduced considerably the value of the illustrations, the weakest items in the 
book. As documents these are fairly representative, as reproductions often atrocious, the opening picture “Morapriyi" 
being the worst in the series. We hope these typographical but grave defects in a book on art will be rectified in a future 
edition of the useful text. 

Kalidas Nag. 


The Great Temple at Tanjore, by J. M. Somasundaram, Madras, 1935. 

The monograph of 89 pages judiciously compiles available information, archaeological, historical, sthalapurSnic 
and legendary, about the Great Temple. The understanding of the temple with its images, paintings and carvings 
is greatly helped by viewing it in its proper surroundings of setting, festivals and legends. 

Along with an account of the contributions towards the growth of the temple, its mancjipas and smaller shrines 
by successive dynasties, based on their inscriptions, the auther gives equal importance to current legends, such as those 
on p. 12 about the large stone figure of Nandin (12 X 19J X 8J)' which “according to tradition imperceptibly grows 

in size, with the progress of time. It was feared it might become too large for the mandapa erected over it Another 

tradition says that it grew to its present size due to the presence of a live toad within the massive gneiss " 

Considerable insight is afforded by these and other legends, into the way in which such a sculpture is looked 
at by the people, and into the vision alike, according to which it was carved. 

The booklet truly, and not only in the historical sense, gives a “connected account" of the Great Temple. 
Its architecture, etc* might have been discussed more systematically ; and its value would be increased if the twenty 
four plates would be better reproductions of views and objects selected with more discrimination. 

St. Kramrisch. 

Indian pictorial art as developed in book-illBStrations, by Hirananda Sastri* Gsekwad's 
Archaeological Series No. l r Baroda State Press 1936. 

An archaeological series started under the authority of the Government of His Highness the Maharaja Gaekwad 
of Baroda is under an obligation from the outset in view of the achievement of the Gaekwad's Oriental Series. It is 
hoped that the subsequent publications of the archaeological series will be on the same level ; No. 1 “Indian pictorial 
art as developed in book illustrations T does not attain to it. Dr. Sastri, the Director of Archaeology, Baroda State, in 
the present essay defends a thesis “that pictorial art did develop in India in book illustrations as well “(concluding 
sentence of the essay, p. 18) which nobody disputes at the present state of our knowledge. 



The text gives marginal informations about book illustrations. Some are of importance as they draw attention 
to less known subjects or types of book illustrations : the sacrificial tools and altars illustrated in manuscripts of the 
Srauta and Sulva Sotras ; and also to Citra-kSivya in various "bandhas" (cf. Kramrisch, JiSOA 1934, p. 114, PI. XXXIX, 
Fig. 1. An illuminated Gita Govinda Ms.) 

Jaina book illustrations are discussed at greater length and especially with regard to the dates of some of the 
manuscripts, most unsatisfactorily reproduced on Pis. VII a— XIII. "The earliest known illustrated paper manuscript 
of the KalpasGtra" is said to be dated Samvat 1125 (p. 10). Although the reproduction (PI.. VIII) is poor indeed, it is 
yet sufficiently clear to show that the type of the illustration compares with well-known examples of the early sixteenth 
century. From a stylistic point of view the date (i. e., 1068 A. D.) is precluded. No other paper manuscript of this 
date is known. 

The connection between certain features and the costume of figures current in "Jaina" paintings and the similar 
traits in S. Indian, Orissan and Burmese painting is valid and has been observed before. Dr. Sastri suggests (p. 15) contact 
with the Sakas as responsible for these traits. The hypothesis deserves further investigation. 

The indiscriminate selection of illustrations, (especially Pis. Ill and IV) the carelessness of reproduction (PL XIV,. 
which is scarcely visible), the lack in the text of a methodical approach, and actual knowledge, of 'Indian. pictorial art' 
leave much room for improvement in the future publications of the Gffikwad’s archaeological series. There are many 
'bhandiras' or collections of manuscripts in the territory which now belongs to H. H. the Maharaja Gaekwad of Baroda 
besides various archasological monuments, to be adequately dealt with in publications which are being looked forward 
with keen anticipation. 

St. Kramrisch. 

Th® Twin Pagodas of Zayton (Harvard'Yenching Institute, Monograph Series, Vol. II), pp. 95 and 72 
plate and 5 plans, by Prof. G. Ecke of the Fu-jen University, PeUp'ing and Prof. P. Demi^ville of the National School of 
Oriental Languages, Paris ; Harvard University Press, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 1935. 

The book contains a detailed study of two old Chinese Pagodas from various points of view. The two pagodas 
belong to a place called Ch'Oan'chou in the Province of Fu^chien. Zayton is the medieval name of the place and is 
referred to by the great Venetian traveller Marco Polo and also by the Arab author Ibn Batutah who wrote in the 
middle of the 14th century. So far as it can be ascertained from the accounts of these two writers Zayton was one of 
the greatest harbours in the east "frequented by all ships of India which bring thither spicery and all other kinds of costly 
wares". The growth of Zayton or Ch'Uan-chou was continuous, beginning from the Pang period till the 14th century 
when it had reached its highest development. The oldest Buddhist institution of the place was the K'ai-yuan temple, 
built in the end of the 7th century. It gradually developed into an imposing Buddhist institution and reached the height 
of its prosperity in the 13th and 14th centuries. Old accounts tell us that about the year 1300 the number of monks 
living in the K'ai-yuan temple was not less than 1000 while Odoric de Pordenone who visited the place between 1316 
and 1330 A. D. tells us that the number of monks living there was 3000. 

The two pagodas which have been the object of the present study are ordinarily called Western and Eastern 
Pagodas. The origin of the Western Pagoda goes back to the 916 A. D. while that of the Eastern Pagoda may be traced 
back to the last quarter of the 9th century. The pagodas were destroyed by fire at different times till at last they were 
rebuilt in stone. The Western Pagoda was rebuilt between 1228 and 1237 and the Eastern one was begun in 1238 but 
completed in 1250. Since then only minor repairs have been made. 

The present study is divided in two parts : the first which contains the history of the harbour of Zayton, a study 
of the architecture of the two pagodas and also a study of the sculpture, is the work of Prof. Ecke and the second part 
consisting of the detailed study of the Iconography and a historical study of the old institutions, is the work of Prof. 
Demi&rille. The volume contains a large number of plates illustrating the details of sculpture and the necessary plans 
and maps which help to locate the old sites of the institutions. 

The two pagodas are five storied, the Western one has a height of about 150 ft. and the Eastern one about 
163 ft. It is made of massive blocks of granite which has "outstanding tensile strength and is easy to cleave. The 
design is unique and ingenious and was imitated in Japan, for example in the construction of the famous Nandaimon 
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of the Todaiji. The style is the famous Sung style of wooden construction which could be easily reproduced in stone. 
The style is called in Japan “the Indian style" for reasons which have not yet been well explained. “As an ornament 
within the architectural scheme of each pagoda eighty panels with life-size figures carved in the middle relief are 
inserted into the ashlar framework. The main motifs are Patriarchs and Arhats, real or imaginary monastic portraits, 
and a series of Bodhisattvas and Guardians. The basements are decorated with Yak$a Atlantes and with ornamental 
and narrative panel friezes, the pentroofs with minor mythological beings as ridge-figures. Originally the forty outer 
and inner niches of each tower were filled with sculptures in the round . . but only two out of the eighty niche figures 
are left." The artists possessed a fair knowledge of classical Buddhism and the canonical texts. '‘Most of the panels 
are so carefully executed that it is possible to determine exactly their literary sources, often down to the particular 
Chinese version which the artists followed. Such a comprehensive ‘Bible de pierre' of Buddhism is hardly to be found 
elsewhere in the Far East." Prof. Demidville has not spared any pains to make his iconographicai study as complete 
as possible by tracing the legends to the particular Chinese Buddhist text or texts on which they are based. 

Amongst the ruins of Zayton there are also traces of Hindu temples. Some of the pillars contain medallions 
representing Kaliya-damana, Kr$na with flute standing on lotus, conch and discus symbols of Vi§nu above, the 
polycephalus Naga which encircles him, Kr§na tied to the mortar and uprooting the Yamalarjuna tree, the Narasufrha 
avatSra of Vi$nu, the Sivalifigarti and a cow offering milk to it, etc. The style of architecture is South Indian and it 
appears that the pillars belonged to temples, both Stvite and Vijnavite, of a trading Hindu community which probably 
lived at Zayton in the Mth century or a little earlier. 

Tht present work, coming from two authorities who had the opportunity of carrying on their investigation 
locally, supplies us with a model for detailed study of Buddhist art and architecture in China. 

P. c. Bagchi. 
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